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I term in the sense which it had in our Eu 

, der to understand the social struc ropean towns in the Middle Ages The 
e of Russia we must imagine to our- emancipation of serfs dealt a mortal blow 

1 Gothie cathedral The visitor to the minor nobility Such of its mem 
ers the nave is struck first of a ers as possessed only a few acres of land 
<plicable disproportion between und a few serfs, losing at the same time a 

viness of the colossus and the frail part of this land ina ti ractuit Sl or 

of its visib wnatomy Arches of their emancipated serfs, had to sel 
mouldings sustained by sle} ler their patrimony They then migrated 

s, are the only apparent supports toward the towns, demanded their living 

yrmous mass of stone All these from the service of the state, and estab 

s converge upward toward a com shed themselves in the ireaux of the 
yoint, Where they abut, namely, tow administration. The result is e may 
stone, hich oiten ta LCS Lhe cb SSO ate these tw » words LV¢ \ hummel 

of a figure sculptured in relief It ousanda very miserable noble proletariat 

» be suspended in space, and it With the exception of a few historical 
eless carries the whole weight of families, the greater part ol this nobility 

ce Thiscentral hneure trom vhich has its orem in the tehine. and s con 

thing starts and to hich every stantly augmented and renewed from tl] 

o mverges is the Tsai the arches soures The tehine is the uniforn it 
1e columns are the aristoeracy Lic rarchiyv, established by Peter the Grea i) 
nates from him, and which alone nelude all his servants in a vast man 

is Out in rellel on the thick Masonry darinate vhere the CiVviilan, the rn 
1 this net-work of lace We say tary man, and the churchman are assim 
stocracy, and not the NODLLILY In lated w th equality of rank This Jacob's 
1 the word nobility” corresponds adder rises at the peminning of life before 
leas considerably ditferent from all Russians of every condition, even br 

e which it awakens in the West It fore those who have no it a 
t here an ancient and closed caste; it The great business of existence is to slow 
imerous Class, open, ana increased ly elimb the fourteen steps until hey 
veneration by the service of the state reach that one from which death alone 
all its forms It includes all the will dislodge them At two epochs in the 
licers und with few exceptions ali the year, when the miiperor dl stributes his 
x functionaries and all the magis- favors, on the first of the year and at 
tes In the country districts there is Easter vou may set during several adays 
thing intermediate between the pea all the functionaries and officers looking 


intry and the nobility, which counts in’ for their names amongst the thousands of 


s ranks all that in France and in Eng- others on the closely printed lists which 
und would be called the upper and lower fill the third page of the newspapers, just 





HIAGIe Classes In the towns alone, in as the Italians look for their numbers on 
rather limited class of the merchants, the lists of the drawings of the royal lot 

d in the still more limited group of the — tery If the first of the year and Easter 
eral professions, we might find some do not bring to the exemplary function 


ing analogous tothe French bourgeoisie. ary a hoist up the ladder of the tchine, 
Nevertheless we should have to take this they will bring him the cross, the plaque, 
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ii il r es ©) ‘ 
e placed In 1 rest of t vorld does not « 
0 ‘ yr to the point of view of representat 
ca eu ( ese short explanations ‘ 
AL the toy mn order to mat ‘ uu 
eu tep, the world whose exterior life w« 
i ortune aep It lo LILOSe \ cleSLre 
e Chaneellor of 1 e deep cons it , , 
) ‘ ( ! ! cannot ado better t ihn recomnmie 
i \ rei Line MeCMOUWS OT Sal ~ 
\ } ce no desc ed ) inticipation ( 
of ¢ of the Tsa 1 he sketched 
res Ihiit ( il pen the phvysiognomy and pec 
‘ \¢ ititle ties « e court of Louis XIV. W 
‘ ai nh the ¢ irt ort l irs Lhe abs 
i oO | aon ince of the l iry eleme 
i p NmuUanCE ( Lie ( 
t ( t é ot niform communicated a cent 
t ( (4 ( i a) qrermal Mitiita Pe ine S < 
( t ere ( ( noviiit ot Versailles fo | 
l neal NODILLILY he competi 
‘ mn co trigues around the so eg Lhe 
H Olt ( i miitating hist es and manners 
col hnt,and a the forms of tha perpetual mo 
‘ f é hit hia wi i haunts the soul of the e« 
‘ re obey him namely, the desire to be distingeuis 
i ( oO alta Lis the master 
! ull the And no et us beg the reader 
rhe comn 1 Sa d form an idea of the frame 
} in wWnoOngs Y ire Going to sket« atew scene 
om comedy of egant life, as it were—those luminou 
\ ecome a proverb izes Which the electric-light project 
iit i { ine oO tmoment o i Lite al 
roneies Lhe mere ict ol 
A espe ail lth ¢ Vii Order 1] 
1 man in the aristocracy This framework is the immense po 
r tha one at least of region buried beneath snow, vast hori 
cond ns necessary of plains of a crude white color—a ce 
in office at the court, ser- world, shining and brilliant like old ¢ 
lards, a reputation for e nese porcelain The accidents of the lan 
‘ nfluence, and finally having neither form nor color, you diy 
the favor of the sovereign their existence vaguely, lost as they a 
) court or approach the beneath the uniform shroud. This fro 
vo words borrowed from world reminds one of the Eastern desert 
ive characterize the absorp of which it has the silence, the solitude 
( i empire which Coy and the dazzling quality the only ditfer 
of Kurope and e half of ence is that snow takes the place of sand 
efit of one man and of a For whole weeks together heavy flakes « 
f Petersburg, the capital snow fall from the low sky, obscuring 
is called, in official stvle, from view the nearest objects ; ten, twe 
( This term tells is ty, and sometimes thirty degrees of cold 
the city derives its lmpor a temperature which seems to exclude a 
n the erests that are con- manifestations of life 
, t from the circumstance Suddenly before the train which 
resides there Qn the oth rolled the weary traveller for many mot 
invaria lear an in- tal days across this dreary and unvari 
i place judge ith these lar dseape a capital arises: it is the Pa 
s in society Society myra of the North, heralded by the paint 


are inscribed’ ed or gilded domes of itschurches. Whil 
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sun of pale copper-colol 


nes for a few hours just above the ho 
nn, let us get intoa sleigh, which glides 


ipidly over the noiseless carpet of the 


streets It carries us through business 
iarters. between lofty houses with dou 
windows, and crosses three lines of 
inals connecting with the Neva Here 
are in the heart of the city, on the 


yr 
al 


an 


be 


rses r 


ig of bear-skin 


The black 


full speed, cross each other 


vskoi Prospekt trotting 


In al 

flashes of lichtning. making the ' 
© 1lashes Ol ightning, MmMakiIng the snow 
beneath their feet in fine dust around 
e light the 


en to those light sleighs without any 


ecoists.”’ This is name 


ck to lean against, where an officer and 


metimes a young woman balance them 


ves, their knees imprisoned beneath the 
When a couple ride in 
ese sleighs the man holds the woman 
th a graceful gesture, passing his right 
in around her \ 


alist. 


On the tiny seat 
enormous coachman with a long wh te 


ard, wrapped in his longcoat, asquarecap 
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vo reins 
Phe 


ol a few leathe 


ho t 


CHOI 


DvUOMS 


Vhole 


hal 


hess composed 


Thongs, is scarce lv vis We rhis 

gives to the horse a picture sq ue 
elegance; it seems to run at liberty be 
neath the bie wooden arch that curves 
above his neck Sometimes the sleigh 1S 
harnessed with a ‘‘madman”™: that is to 
say, a loose horse is attached by a sim 
ple trace, who prances and curvets all 
alone like a wild horse: when a third is 


added it becomes the ‘* troika”™ the Clas 


team where the shaft-horse 


sical trots 
between his two companions, who are 
kept at a gallop all the time On both 


sides of the road more modest vehicles 


rows, appe al to the hum 
are 


arranged in lon 
| sleighs for 


little 
and driven by peasants crouched up in 


1? rr) 
bler folks. These 


Hire 


They are drawn by poor ponies 


their touloupe of sheepskin—farmers from 


the environs who come to the capital to 
earn their living with their farm-horses 
during the winter season On the side 
walks the crowd of pedestrians hurry 
toward the ( rostiny Dvor, the bazar. 1 auit 


ed after the Oriental fashion. where vou 


perceive beneath the areades the low 
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‘ paiaces around macs . r 
( ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
~ ( ers ea 
t ( Ss s curvsa 
| ste ~ ~ ( ‘ ‘ i ill 
the N One s fa. .< 4 \ « e remind 
‘ ‘ u ne ‘ e A Vights mounts 
r ‘ l i 1 
i i ena severe 
e) SO) lando f MIN oh 
= ( I Lire ai te Lie ‘ 
( . ere na n ihe itlics 
elonged to an old se in 
en wv lis ¢ 1 personal use 
r tthe W ite Pa ice | s 
( i ul « ( make act hit 
R » uth suit « On Oli (oi Live 
has de i ed loa grand 
Il] 
e mon the sergeants of the 
household ive gone throug 
+ ~ to the houses o 
f tw 0 LaAVye rO€ CONVO ed Lon 
ng \n nvitation to the cout 
Ore c ( O1 ne verv da ot the 
According to ree ed etiquette, it 
s rom i alte rengavements 
} ite persons be ites even 
duties t ird the dead, for mourning 
S ‘ ense one rom the obilgwation 
eal t a court ceremony ind it 
S Y id aside ( one enter thre 
ni \ mat S not ail ved lo pre 
€ ers¢ ! ) berore the s ereigon 
M s earlmne mourning tor one 
sovereign Ss 1 itlives Dinner has of ¢ evalier Guards, chosen lTromamongst 
taken hastily, for the ball opens at the handsomest men in the regiment 
e 0 ¢ ck, and you must be there well miants in armor, who stand as motionless 
ore the hour in the salons, where you’ asstatues he company assembles in the 
the arrival of the Emperot Hu White Room, in the Salle du Trone 
S Oot carriages tali in line and deposit lI ein the front rank are considerable 
the different entrances of the Winter personages, the old portrait ladies,” so 
; we sShapeless bundles of furs, and then called because they wear in then corsage 
to take their position on the square na frame of brilliants a miniature of the 
coachmen, who pass a part of the kmpress: severe guardians of ancient etl 
{ inding in the snow, gather arout quette, 1 ing chron eS ( the cour they 
res lighted 1 grates hich are teach the traditions to the swarm olf young 
placed there for these occasions It is a women over whom they keep watch, 
picturesque bivouac They look like elfs namely, the maids of honor, who may be 
< ( ed | the darkness on field of recognized by the monogram 1n diamonds 











and 


pecon 


tie 
ea trembling | rr 
cross the room in three bout 


other end, ai 


most 1mMpo 
pro ls, called ‘* bals « 
are pr rhaps more magnificent 

vish to e what old societ\ 


haste to be prese¢ nt a 


t make { 
bal des palmiers There is nothing 
courts of E rope that 
t fairy-like scene. At one 


compared to this 


o'clock the Grand Marshal opens the doors 


gallery transformed into a trop 








ito) () ‘ es out of 
Litn- tres a rlies, and 
0 lb slhla la esolt t 
eed su thic ent Tor 1 SuUppel 
ed people In the pat of 
4 1 
»? hich is brou ti 
+ ] 
eal i¢ imperial gree. ‘ 





hs, the picturesque crowd that we 


ive above deseribed form groups, while 
nusic plays, hidden behind the foli 
ort In this realm of verdure all is jov 
or the eyes the flowers on the trees and 
ithe women; the bright colors: the play 
) eht on the cloaks and the cuirasses, 
1 the court dresses all stiff with gold 
mbroidery, on the flashing steel of the 
vords and helmets, on the plaques of the 


orders of chivalry, and on the rivers of 


imonds—orders and diamonds such as 
you see nowhere except in Russia 
This is a unique féte for the eyes, but it 


is still more so for the philosophical ob 





\ i | e else ear ‘ ‘ 
S re ( e pernpet stl Ce « 
( ed ‘ i ~ B ( ( it 
e ¢ T tive Y ‘ ( r ised 
P oO be bor ini ‘ " I 
) ‘ nort l ‘ hese qaies 
necked dresses oO are une o 
\ 
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RING THE KAKOCHNIK 


beneath these blooming camellias have 


come over a road of ice through twenty 
cle gvrees ot coid Between the branches 
of the palm trees we can see the motion 
less river with its burden of equipages 
we can see the carpet of snow which sur 
rounds the palace; and our thoughts fol 
low this carpet of snow far, very far, over 
thousands of versts, and see it covering 
even to Asia the sad solitudes where the 
Russian people are sleeping their gloomy 
t Whether we look at the 


wint 
sight before us or whether we reflect 


er sleep. 


everything is contrast and miracle in this 


noise of pleasure in the midst of such a 
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re | 


eared 


I] 


rioomy 


no are dant 1) 


fe, whieh desires 


order to continue its 


l 


1 to forget and be happy 
by love, as it commands these plants 
bear flowers in spite of ice and snow 


souvenir i mournin 


¢ 
oO f al 


ot terror 








the old ] 
Sunday para 
the Mi 
the lst 
i suppl c 
Loris Mélik« 
} } f 
be remembered thi it Was on 


+ 


turn from this ceremony to the pa 


that the assassins struck him W he 


Tsar receives the Sunday report in 
two battalions which share the set 
week he is surrounded by 
ould follow numerous military household. The o 
venerals re for the moment 
ment of the Guard 
i made their début, and the 
make a point of marching past with t 
troops under the eves of their chief I 
foreign attaches and most of the ambassa 
dors follow these exercises regularly; in 
i the European powers are almost a 
vays represented in Russia by generals 
in order that their envoy may enjoy tl 


prestige ittached to the epau let, and 


facility ot access to the presence ol 
irious spectacle sovereign which it alone gives. 
te bassador rides a moment beside him, and 
maids of a few words are then exchanged on the 
e ceremo- events of the day: the words that have 


long train had most influence on temporary history 
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Michael Riding-School, mun 
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vhere 

of cavalry can ma 

at ease in the depth of 
In those of the Hussars and 
ier Guards the officers sometimes 
iant carousals They organize 
in quadrilles with daring hors« 
and vie with each other in skill 
uer the ribbons of their ladies, who 
iud them from the surrounding trib 
Besides the Sunday parade, scarce 
ek passes W ithout the Emperor 
over the féte of some regiment 
1 is celebrating its patron Saint, or 
of those numerous jubilees which are 
ned to perpetuate the military spirit, 
as the anniversary of a victory, or 
ftieth anniversary of some chief 


1 1 ] 
( mous DV a Nal 


r-century of service. 
ich oceasions the Tsar wears the uni 
vm of the regiment which he wishes to 
rv, or that of the corps to which the 

o of the ceremony belongs. In the 
same way, when he marries one of his 
iides-de-camp or when he visits him on 


us death-bed, he always wears a corre 
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NDAY PARADE IN A I N SCH 
sponding uniform This usage implies 


VY f 


a Whole system of wardrobe policy, ver) 


S | 


le and very complicated The servi 
tors of the empire attach the greatest im 


portance to these 


lattering shades of at 
tention: the motive for which the Em 
peror has put on such and such a uniform 
on such and such a day is much comment 
ed pon, and carefully registered on that 
thermometer of the sovereign favor the 
variations of which are the perpetual 
study of the courtier 

If you wish to see military Russia in 
all its glory and epic luxury you must 
take vour place in the first davs of April 
on one of those tribunes which rise at 
the extremity of the Champ de Mars on 
both sides of the peril pavilion So 
ciety meets there to assist at the grand 
spring review All the Guard is massed 
before us—20,000 men at least, and per 


haps more. Other states may pride them 


selves on a military force equivalent to 
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e that sucha ine as Wot Is 
erfluous in this DPV count 
gets up late like thi tersun 
sO late street life does not be 
re ten o'clock in the morning hie 
epers have not iken down the 
efore that hour [mmediate 
‘ast you eall your sleigh DT 
) ide on the crowded Quay or ol 
’rospekt, but already day has be 
» decline Visits follow ininter 
ily until dinner-time You ¢o from 
se to house among your friends, ex 
i news—almost always court news 
1 has been published in the mornin 
e Journal de St.-Pete rsbourg and the 
private news which you have gath 
{ from the lips of some high-placed 
rsonage After dinner you go to the 
4 This usage is beginning to go out 
fashion, but a few vears ago all the 
smart” people passed the early part of 








\ \ XANI \ 
ie evening lh some is onable theatre 
( ier at the Italie s ! il ‘ eatre 
Michel ere the west Parisian Ors 
play French comedy The younger peo 
ple prefer to go to the boutfes, where Judi 
und Granite sed to receive eerins of dia 
nonas 1 DOUG iets of roses Nowat iVs 
the Russian theatre, which was forme) 
ibandoned by the upper class, is coming 
nto favor again The present reign 1s 
setting the example of patronizing nation 
il life People pay court by going to ap 
plaud the pieces of rogol 
wna OF Ostrowsky, 1 Madame 
Savina, the Sara Be i 
After the theatre le Sa 
lon which he habitually frequents The 
evening meetings begin quite late If 
t eleven o'clock at the house 


vou arrive at 
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o ! Cu 
t oO ord eve 
( I ball roups 
‘ O i mid i¢ 
le V hie t f san Ssing’s 
ib nn ocot es is the ¢ il 
Lc Le t il ot e cha nich has 
iy ne ( Ss SOCIE al ne lie 
} | ‘ ( ent years Kor iieé \ 
t i ul ill Vv. ma tained iin 
nits rigoro db the eourt st 
< nn 1 DONG ept ciosely together 
i Lire mien el oO ved in perp Mal 
tere se } e)! DOUV KHeW everv body 
eve i < a od In speal yr oteach 
er 1 nh accordance Vill Rus 
i ( ! | mptlisn il hame TOLLOW 
‘ 1 naine t fa er: i nstal 
1 », A Pavl \ Soni 
| il peal i! oe | iv to Pe 
Lersburg V the dipiomatic se ce ere 
ree edad Wilh open arms as ¢ ldren of the 
OUS€ \ | has changed witl Lie 
Ow é ‘ ( I i hamLY 
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i sal hn belore ‘ 
erlo ere S e nat \ i 
Pe ersbure 0 | ere are s 
mother | a > S in \ Sy 
sial und do me rite t ata | 
t nie reign, in order to ftlatte 
1iest tastes Of the sove L and o 
roundings, the native tongue has 
offensive re rh | Is currel VY § 
in the satons i tact ch wo 
een considered to De mad tone by i 
ceding gene tion At the Yae ( 
‘ LiCl Is Line MOSL ¢ t rant of a I « ‘ 
ten vears wo general conversallon 
piace lt French, but to-day the me 
employ only he mothe tongue \\ 
the fore ner has been lucky enoug! 
conqguel these ( ities, altel i 
Sta he soon a iates the charn 
Russ in Social intercourse He disco 
amongst the women especially, a u 
sal intellectual culture beneath the fi 
itv of fashionable life When do tl 
torpid beauties find time to read a 


You rarely see them with a b 


in their hands; their existence is idle 
holly taken up by pleasure; and yet 
never nd them at a loss They are a 
q iinted with the latest novel publish 
in Paris, in London and in New Yo 
With the itest scientific theory of Hart 


bert Spencer, or Edison; w 


mann, He 


the opera which has just been present 


tine Vy 


at Bayreuth or at Milan talk inte 
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es, because hey are still in © ¢ 

i Oot ai Oe li Lhe Saline ay, < ( 

e of 1789, the French nob is 
ted It ‘ is dest er to 

er t ind ruin it An old Russiat 
oO s reading Taine WOK OF 

\ fi ] st ldd 4) s { | 
| ) 1 to ! ‘ st s DOO i 
so completely do I fit , 
i ‘ ‘ VY _ ind 1 *¢ li 

S r i 1 é ente } F ri 
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ts 
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where they are received in the private en 

ele In these intelligent homes we have 
times met Tourguénief hie eturnes 
to his ither-land, Dostoi VY. G itcha 
rol nd the celebrated nove sts ahd poets 
of the last twent ears Alone, the great 
est of all he Count Tolst emainil l 
Visible In retirement o his estate ¢ 
Yast i Pr hha eC apple to S peasal 
Lhi¢ SOC ul theories \ 1Cth [ne preac ( ! 
1S ritings ne has ‘ en ¢ 
of Petersburg These writers o e pre 
ceding reneration relLons \ ) » and 
education to the noble elass ose of the 
present day spring from a lower sphere 
poor, unaccustomed to elegant manners 


another by 
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suspected Ot Subversive 


} 
tendencies, they live isolated, without 


eing united by anv bond of professional 


brotherhood, and without any commo1 


ground on which they can enter into r 
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ns With society 


society 
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¢ A pre It Ss arrangement 
l ! t ‘ od 0 S ess sé 
tha ‘ f The d t Pathers in tis 
| is | indle of reins, and speaks 
tey te ~ OYrSEeS& kor val 7Th ; 
Til i ) 1 rool 1 t empty streets 
t t tit t et , ero Lie «tll st 
{ 7s) is Slet and Spark Yrwith 
den s ts w eh litter over the white 
rie ota objects in this mpid atmos 
phere The cold freezes the breath as it 
ISSue ro thie ps In a fe minutes 
thie irds are converted into stalactites 
ol Russian heart bounds th 
Jo (Juicker., quicke) ery the women 
the ( roken by wild and jovous 
lau ter Phe driver, Who has previous 
lv fortified his stomach with innumerable 
ria of brandy, administers stout blows 
wit } knout ove Lie backs of his 
hors ind yet they are giving the max! 


speed that can be ¢ «pected from 


Lhe nbs They too seem to get intox 
wated th their own vwloping The 
equipa flies along the q avs and crosses 
the rive) the mean houses of the fau 
DOUTL’S nh then poor | ttle ivhts, van 
ish out of sight behind it like phantoms 
Tre ike the place of houses the more 
deep ve penetrate into the islands 
ho e gilde ovel want country in ab 
olut darknes tne til ling of the bells 
ind the ripples of laughter alone break 
n Lhe sirence that has ithered over the 
eart When the hoofs of the horses 
st e the paveme beneath the thinner 
sno oO nem thre bound o er a project 
ine r of ice on an arm of the Neva 
the he Sie i imps and Jos enough 
to thro Lhe travellers out Woe be to 
the one oO 1s talking at this moment 
| s sure to his tongue cruelly und 
{ m th iughter redoubles at his ex 
pens The combined intoxication of the 
moveme tand of the coid 1s at its height 
(40 ¢ more quickly the voices oT the 
women say, nervously: and sometimes a 
deeper voice murmurs in a lower tone 
Why. faster It would be better that 
e never arrived at the end 
We do arrive, however. The team 
white with foam, stops in Tront of an 1so 
lated tavern It is Samareande or Tach 
kent, one of the inns of the suburbs of 
Petersburg, famous for the troupes of 
Bohemians who lodge there. The party 


vthing but a 


lires a room decorated 


oul .\ Walls i 


STO 


I 
} 
. f 
luxurious manne I 
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lew ¢ urs, and a table Cham} 
brought and the Tsiganes appear 
choir is composed of three or fou 
and eight or ten women The me 
on then bronze races thie expressit 
trangu dignity of their race W 
iquiline profiles, their sad and pro 
eves, they seem ike dispossessed k 
\s re | We would valy de pict | 
men in some picturesque Eastern co 
but the truth compels us to conf 
they are dressed in shabby silk dresse 
cast-otf tine ry ol some eleg int lady 
at a second-hand store in the G 
Dvyor The olive-colored complextior 
neath their painted cheeks, and the 


theirevyes bene ath their painted eve 


alone betray the Indian origin of 1 
daughters of the Pariahs The lea 
the choir tunes his guitar and strike 
an accompaniment, very slow at first 


} 
and QuicKel 


then gradually quicker 


iS sing t are seater 


Bohemian gir 
’ 


Hey 


semici e, their bodies and faces n 


re 


\l 


and restrained 


the beginning the accent is « 


less 


These women appea 


ferent to the sentiment they are inte! 


bvls visited by a god 


it little by littl 


Lhey do not Tee B 


voices become animated, and warm 


that ¢ 
any 


ittural trembling which artists 


other race can never succeed in 


tating The demon has taken possess 


the si they hurry the rhyt 


neers ; 
ernations; melodies 
the 
languor, the despair, and 


The 


liated 


with furious alt 


are hi 


the 


words ised with same ex 


ment, 
fire of wild passions soul of the o 
Arvas has ac in these song's 


the 


culm 


wildness and melane holy of its nature 


It finds an echo in the soul of the Slavs 


Look at patrician ladies who ars 


hose 


stening to the da irchters of Bohe mia 


spite of the ditference in education a 
social condition thev are true sisters of t 
Tsiganes. With all their apparent re 


serve and disdain vibrate in uniso1 
the 


will remain there all night, 


they 


with same violence of nature; the 


magnetized b 
rs of the native country. The 


these al 
men do not attempt to conceal their d 

rhit \ 
order to procure himself the plea 
he all others 
Monomaniaes return here every evening 


Russian will spend ‘his last ru 


ble in 


sure which prizes above 


and pass their nights listening to thes« 
s, nailed to the table by a tyranny as 


SOnYG 


as that of the opium smoker 


ofl 


irresistible 


Most of the icers of the Guards live o1 
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RACING ON TI 


f friendly familiarity with the 


sometimes, however, others are suggested 


RUSSIA 





1E NEVA 


Yo 
an women this evening the pre for instance, to the observatory of Paul 
of ladies embarrasses them Next kowa, which rises midway between Pe 
hen they return alone champagne tersburg and Tsarskoe-Selo, on a_ hill 
flow in torrents, and pocket books erowned with pine-trees It is the only 
opened without counting Oecca- elevation in the marshy plains which su 
some round the capital There lives a little 


mer 


sin@vers, 


ya scuttle disturbs the party 


ints, tired of waiting, will quarrel 


oftticers for possession of the room 
1g No less passionately fond 
s pleasure, and even more prodigal, 
‘hants manifest their enthusiasm 
ing to the Tsiganes handfuls of 


> 
A 0 


he 
Has 


i1row 
notes and golden imperials. 
an woman celebrated in her art 
to stoop to pick up as much money 
‘star.’ Nevertheless none 


ever think of suspecting her savage 


operatic * 


a virtue which is proverbial, pro 


l¢ 
ed by the jealous watching of the men 
e tribe,and guaranteed by interest \ 
indsome Bohemian woman often ends 


Oo) 


? 


Samareande ends her career as an 


i 


The 


isual object of nocturnal excursions: 


narrying aGeneral. These unions are 
rare in Russia, and the singing woman 
hon 
le mother of a family in a provincia 
where her husband commands. 


inns where the Tsiganes sing 


are 


German colony; for they are Germans 


vho keep wateh over the 
With a few execs ptions this fam 
lited in the univer 


Russian hea 


vens ly 
or astronomers is recr 
sity at Dorpat, and holds its celestial fief 
with jealous care. When you enter Pul 
kowa vou find vourself transported to a 
You might your 
Institute 


Confined in the mvsteries of 


i 
lnagine 


other world 
If in Gottingen 


sell in some caim 


or Je ha 
space and time, these modest savants work 


under the direction of their senior mem 


bet or doyen.”’ They live In common a 
patriarchal life, an honest German life, 
staid and serious like that of the stars 
Strangers to the noises of the great city 
to the interests and passions hich 


astronomers 
their earthly ho 


and 
surround them, these have 
fixed the boundaries of 
pine-trees and the 


wood ot 


rizon at the 
roofs which shelter their households and 
The only revolutions that 


books 


their 


————— 
a 
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ib is no president It is direeted by 


orn nbers o are elected and 
ike rvice alternate The member on 
it ts at e upper end of the table 
i i . ’ lM i loud Voice proposes 
I tit 0 ( Empet ron e anh 
mies Of the nperia fetes hen all 
men rise immediately and clink their 
isses No 
WI { ba ne? t s! The heart of 
Pa rrr ild be wild with JOV if thre 
Ra iisian hero could contemplate the 
1) ol ais lich are so gravely ib 
rbed by the he e stomachs of the Gen 
! f the En i | ib It is not the 
it of Russia under arms that makes 
) tI rit rine tuture of the Vo) d 
| mn ihe oe Russia eating that thre 
)) ylogist can surely say his is the 
rice 1 il tit Out I it otners The 
ib oal Inder the enormous weigtiit 
I ) s ot beet, t roasted suckling pigs 
rved ot, or cold in jelly, the sterlets of 
t Volga, and the monster pasties By 
i r Ll apy is Wwe vould eat our 
) oysters, the terrible Russian General 
LDSO ) ) mre til up nw aozen blinies 
re heavy pancakes stuffed with 
ea ind seasoned th hot melted but 
t national dish is served only 
du the ear ind then it is obliga 
| I stened wit eoprous 
) hy eh ‘ dromel, Avass 
oO ! Pr. 3 R i arin par ea el 
' It ison | er Day t il the Capa 
( eS ( i ‘ Sst esti nated 
l a al i its to Triends 
i ( oO Liere sa table iden 
mds em tL « hich towers 
nb | reak eomMs over 
| Ver i ( ib organized on the 
) ) e |} 1 4 ib, and Ss trad 
, , , During the week the 
! i co cia n 1 oO Peter ure on 


is counting-house 


seated I enato ravity in his mod 


! tra ted for ons ot} 
i ile Ss pro s 1rings of Vellowv 
( ’ ided on ro s of re 
» ( | if R Slans have Ol 

! Sal netical mac ne trom the 

| und Pe} ins The merehant pass 
‘ 1 his ‘ Vho is a 

ve em recluse, drinking count 
Ses ¢ tea nie the lamp burns 

i t ) i On Sunday ( 

= fine r ta id lis shinies 
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boots, calls his drosky, and roes to 


leagues al 


his col the club dinner 
appetite of the General would have 
ished P but 
chant would confound Gargantu 
vill no 
will not end up the ¢ 
of the 


Nas paid one h indred rubles for 


antagruel, that of the 


these sumptuous repasts we 
auntee that he 


at the tavern Bohemians, Ww 


see Sara Bernhardt, who is just givir 
na iangvuace 
But th 


strange 


opening pe rformance i 
he 


chology 


does not understand 


of this most morta 
Russian merchant, would lead us too 
Let us conclude our review of the elu 
The 
of the diplomatic corps deign to er 


Yacht 


admitted 


of the Guard 


yvoung~ swells” 


Club only Originally, in on 


be to this select cirele, vou 


to possess a yacht of your own, but 


lally the club has extended its me) 


ship, W hile at the same time it has rer 


ed exclusive and rigorous its elect 
Here the 


English Club 


it) 
superannuated manners o 

ridiculed, and the m« 
of the 
Paris. At 


are 
the 
Vienna 


be rs obse rve Joc 


Ul ib 


usages 


of and of 


hour of the promenade the fashiona 
carriages pass and repass In the gra 
Morskaia in front of the windows, wher 


the judges of haut ton deliver their 


aicts | 





he women raise their eyes 


toward the 


1dLV 


areopagus, Whieh judg 
without possibility of appeal, their be 
t their toilets, their Jiazsons, whet 
open or seeret. but a Vays fully KHOW! 
the Arguses of the Yacht Club 
In these clubs, different as they ai 
one common characteristic reminds vy 
that vou are in Russia On leaving tl 


dining-room each one hurries to take 
seat at the whist table Those who 
the most eae reall those who linger, 
the traditional phrase, ‘** We are losing 


time.” In order to arrive at thie 


of tables you may boldly divide 


1] 
roiden 


hnumper 


by four the total number of 


persons pt 


sent: there will scarcely ever be a mistake 


The General whom we saw just now pi 


paring tor himself so laborious a d ces 
tion is settled for the night at his fight 
ing post He establishes around him t 

various attributes necessary for his ha) 
piness: the glass of tea, which will be cor 
stantly filled: the bie silver case, ove) 


loaded with monograms and coronets in 


reliel containing a goodly stock of 


and 


cigarettes, which will be lighted one afte 


the other without a moment's respite ; the 
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chalk and the brush, for in Rus 
inters are unknown, and losses and 
tT) f+ 


os are written on the corner of the 
eloth. whieh is brushed vigorously 
ich game. The cards are dealt, and 
cen or eight hours the conversa 
{ti s honorable assembly is red iced 


1] 


sacramental formul 





ts,’ ‘* Trumps,” ** The trick 

e were requested to represent Rus 
some svmbolie tigwure, hesitation 
be impossible We should sim 
e to paint a green baize table with 
packs of ecards in the middle of a 

steppe This universal passion for 


may be explained by many causes. 
Slay is nervous, eager for violent emo 


| devoted to chance The hours 


mg and ennui unendurable during a 
1 the deserted country districts or 


e natural stagnation of the small pro 


t 


7 he 
Lille 


towns In the capitals, for 
ind leisured classes, conversation in 
places was,even until quite recent 


nbarrassing and full of danger; the 


of the terrible Third Section had an 


und an ear in every club In these 
s of meeting an imprudent or mis 
stood word involved certain dis 
f il Was pre ferable to be silent and 
i\ This latter cause has disappear 


ut its effeet remains 
4 , 


icquaintances meet In a railway car, 


are brought out of the valise: the 


IN RUSSIA 855 


conductor is asked to bring a tabie and 
some candles; and from Petersburg to 


Odessa the travellers will play at bezique 
or quinze without raising their eves from 
the board for d iVvs and nights together 
Two persons who may happen to step 
from their carriages together at a relay 
station get into conversation, and the first 
thing they do is to challenge each other 
for a game of ecards, which will not tinish 
intil the one or the other has lost all his 
money The whist tables at the elubs 
show the passion in its mildest form. 


Alas! these tables are not satistied with 


reigning nm their legitimate kingdom 
Every day they isurp a little more room 
l 


i the salons, and drive away that charm 
ing conversation which we were vaunting 
just now; this transformation in social 
manners is very marked With some 
young women gaming has taken the place 
of that wit which was the charm of for 
mer generations 


But while we are sketching these scenes 


of winter life the days are growing longer 
and milder; the ice on the Neva is break 
ing up; the blue water appears between 
the blocks that float seaward. The Pe 
tersburg@ hive is about to swarm over the 
whole surface of the empire Let us fol 


low the emigrants out of the town we 





shall tind them in another existenee, in 
the midst of new scenes and of other ho- 


rizous 
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) 1 month that it has not 
) 0 if not a wealth ol 
Even the p t e of the pre 

met —T) es is Lt covering hn 
boa mary i Starts tne 
iSSeS 4S sure is it qui kens the 

jmand adande onus wmto bioom 
s bleak February day hen 
S ! e smooth rock, the 
er, and 1 scarce a trace of 

seen on wl il side, the ex 
ithe ot the fetid Cabbage a 
ortny « b beLler hame vas 
i ground, darkly green and 


streaked 


vith purple and eold 


o more below the surface ol 
e even greener growths, 
ead- like vine that quivered 

. frightened fish rushed by 
se delicate growths are a cle 
nian hardy shes that, scorn 
rate vhen food and shelter 
ssible, must laugh, | think, at 
we-ervstalis that gwathetl and 
writil thie Shut out the sun, 
em then eed-grown habita 
reene s n March ut in 
e meadow ditches are being 
iller-docK and Ca 1, arrow 
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lie id and sweet f] io. col 


len-cluband 


tum, then from the bottom of more 


pond 


on Ssiail spring up sharp Ss 


pointed rolls of rank green leaves, g 


he waters surta 


quiet 


pierced, and a stout stem bears into 


7 . 7 ’ R 
two parallel rolis of delicate leat ti 








( 


1 
ro 
ce 


SS 


| refer to the rare vellow lotus Perha 
not for all time a native, but it has lon 
sinee earned its right to a piace in oO 
flora 

Most interesting is the beautiful a 
tation of the leaf to its surroundings 
the outset of its growth Tightly twisted 


upward, it 
the 


entanglement 


and pointed oblique ly 


with no resistance from 


no risk of with 


rulis 


(Onee at the 


ero vths 
rolling is rapidly effected, and a | 
lining 1 


chalice with an emerald s 


to catch the dew as it falls 
perl cted leaf, often twe nty inches 
ameter, is usually supported on a 
stalk tive or six feet in height, and a 
them often many floating leaves 
tainly no other of our aquatic plan 
so striking an appearance, not evé 
wild-rice at its best 

I ta track \ ssea W 


water, 


Tlie’ 


surface, the 


reat 


The eireu i 


Ith ¢ 


{; 


ones 
(‘e) 


; 
Ls il 


nh Lie 
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o ves as the range of the 
waters of the 


Western 
states 
ed into the Delaware DeLOW Phil 
i Introd iced by Whoth 
s are sald to 


cticut Valley, 


] lie 
imseribed localities 


have Carried 


where it still flour 


impression in southern New 
ind in the neighborhood of a lit 
in the northern part of the 
uiso tne 


hative lot is Is found frow 


State, 


MUD-HOLE 


\merican 


and 
rare in the Middle States; 


The 


it to the 


, and this 


it | have not yet found a positive 
ent to that effect Ratinesque in 


emarked, ** As it is scarce in the At 
States, it is said to have been plant 
yme ponds by the Indians.” 
fact that the Southern and 


West 
ins valued the plant is signifi 


i 
Nuttall reeords 
Western 
+} 


of this plant, which is of 


that ‘*the Osagves 


other natives employ the 
common 
nee, for food, preparing them by 


When fully 


ripe, after a con 
le boiling they become as farina 
: agreeable, and wholesome as the 
». This same species....is every 
made use of by the natives, who 
both the nuts and the roots 
ha y in the century it was frowing in 
LOWS of the Dela Vare by lo \ Phil 
i, and Dr. Benjamin Smith Bar 
considered it indigenous He says 
» that ‘efforts at cultivating this plant 
! ltiplying its sites of growth have 
insuecessfully made in the neigh 
ood 
is curious that Kalm, who gave so 
ittention to the food plants of our 
lians, should not mention the lotus 
( inly eould not have been at the 
f his visit here (1748) a common 
vet the lower Delaware, where 
century later it as still found, 
a loeality about which he botanized 
much industry It is hard to be 
e that had he once eaught sight of 


that the Indians eulti 


normous leaves, often thirty 


diameter, or seen the bright vel 


DIOSSOMS On their towering stems, he 
1 have omitted to 


L alll € Xperience 


make mention of 


Kalm spent a 


rable part of his time among his coun 


con 


1en at Raccoon. now Swede sborough: 
it Woodstown, but a few miles awa) 
itive lotus grows luxuriantly, a1 


elieved, of Indian water-farming 
here 1s no improbability In the opin 


, 
iitivated the pian 





YEI \ ~ 

The Vv were certainly practical horticu 1 
rists as well as growers of field crops lt 
was of an Indian orchard that the pioneed 
settler of a New Jersey town wrote when 
he stated, in 1680, that pear hes were in 
such plenty that some people took the 


carts a peach-g 
smilie at the 


] ] + fy 
very delicate fT! 


atnerin 
concelt ot it | 


t 


] could not but 


nev are a 


and hang almost like 
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1 
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( ( ( 
Lo 
{ 
npprets 
ot il 
not t 
| 
t I | 
have er 
the wma ‘ 
eared Oo 
rh seaboare 
s oO Live 
0 ~ ind no 
nd the |e 


und 
In a now 1 nels tlie strean 
the narro terval between | 
till ith i ‘ il Lhere cr y'¢ 
rat thie Ve ) Clin Liite trrow 
Pitie Wwkere veed ind here wid tt 
i ‘ i tvpica 
rook. such Ss tou ( el ere 
drift” areas of the State. Ever 
is ¢ rrr pice far b L tro 
to inter 1 { ‘ S mean o1 rit 
CSS Not | ae | amed but » 2 
YT] l 1 \ ( lie 1i\ hone 
COMmMMo!l S14 dis ac " V of thie 
) ! ) 1 0 I il Splatle ( 
eT 1 tye il ered Cure 
le ( a on") 1 upo its t 
i t Se¢ 1 ( f COLOPING bid 
Nea race the flower iS been mi ( 
ad ! ere ! phar Trag { 
( iy ‘ Lori le S t deserves Ss 
. ‘ ( fe) qa be despised 
One ter remal Om its thivil 
“ t heen « ‘ son . 
} aete nine It |} S 
( ‘ revere I iters too stac 
) I ( . Live te nvn 
! Sly ( t | es are no nove 
\ ( mia ( ( ! aay Tor ¢ en t 
) et vet they I 
i \ s t lnstamed s t 
! } rema ong 
) iter ers \ the nvinpia 
clo ira e | il prefers such ¢ 
ns adn ra ( mut loved Cle 
te 0» te) { ou Botat SUS SI l 
hot spe S C Lhe animal work 
t too has its beauties \nd the referen 
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{ 


shows a woful ignorance of 


manv have held the flower-stalk 


irrow-head—a sea-green statf stud 
th ivory They, at least, will ad 
Ss beauty Nor will the spike of 


the 
en if gathered; and 


et-blue tlowers of pickerel weed 
? admired ey 
it flower when torn from its stem but 
No shrub so sprawling bul 


CS race 


{ . 
LL Ly 


ts niche fit 
Where these native aquatic plants grow 
Each 


sent : 


} } 
the little landscape 


missed were it al 


ey complete 





l d pe Gg lickly 


and 


needing 


ey are part parcel of an evolved 


microcosm, nothing 5 was 


this little 


ich 


creek 
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EGYPTIAN LOT 


Into the deep mud of the strean \ 
dened here by a dam to a pond of several 
acres, a singie tuber of thie Ke plian lotus 
vas placed eight vears ago, and the res t 
walle th much curiosity not an 
lt Phat same ear it spre ed and 
re NUPTIALS It was soon too prom 
inent a feature of the lands ipe for its 
own good—tLie COWS Came, sa d sted 
but did not fatally wound It stood 
the summer's heat, but ould hh 
stand the ters cold | nad tha 
before was like all othe pond s SO no 
longer The native growths that seemed 
so firmly rooted have disappeared, and 
the lotus has taken all their places—so 
completely, indeed, that now even the 


vefore 
| isl 
What. 
( Call 

it al 
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” ‘ ror than 
' \s the spot roach 

aa al Le P et 

( ( the etfe oO ch is 

1 1 native o tar 
eoncerned i i ih it mea 

" 0 ng Reeca some rainy 
cro cl ¢ len TPOM) an Upper 

vou have looked down upon the 
No Sie und but little wagon 
e Ser othning but a wavil ex 
sea riwvre is Hence Line 

nt nt vou ive re id travel 

s of the ttus’s bloom But 
thoug] We ip as you dra 
iS but to anee over Gray's Bot 


tice how many plants have been 
ed from Kurope and are now so 
Stablisied that nat e species are 
» retire before then The pond 
‘ eX! ILS mothe ile SU recent 
nee it has not vet been recorded 
dical changes this Egyptian plant 
! ire vet to be determined; that 
foresee one ot them the crowd 
of the nuphar—is unquestionable 
iv change will be one to be re 
IS highly improbable To intro 


otus Is not to repeat the blunder 
n Sli Sparro It is certain not 
other piants that are more valu 
is vet we have found little if 
ie in the products of our marshes 
e country settiement it has been 


Lihie mm the thrifty to convert them into 
dy ind henever practicable Thanks 
Lo omsoever thanks are due, Many are 
e%¢ ible 
Seel ho foreib this wonderful 
tlower « t otus impressed itsell upon 
t} ! of the ancient Egyptians and 
t | eenera ho prominently it 
cure n Eastern religions ill idols 
of B i are made to rest upon opened 
otus flowers { Ss sate Lo cone ide tl il 
é imiliar to all, even in this utilita 
rian c it \ not be merely ranked 
one ¢ il flowerine plants; it is of 
> commanding an appearance for this 
na to terature i prove a boon As 
( croc rods na buttercups can have 
ia we earned rest 
Years ago the cultivation of the Amer 
pe eS proved a failure, and those 
who are now best capable of judging still 
record the curious ict that the native 
is is much more difficult to establish 
n our waters than the Eastern, and does 
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crow with quite the same luxur 


tion DV the aborigines 


our Eastern seaboard has been mel 


perhaps it has lost vigor since it los 


eare, and Das Gisappeare d¢ xeepti 


its environment Ww 


as pec iliarly fa 


And the question arises, after all, is 
Stricl sense a native May it not 
have been brought hither in prehi 
times The question of a superlat 


incient communication between the 
nents is a tempting subject for st 

and how appropriate when resting 

shade of the Eastern lotus! Such at 


not sti 
Atlantis. 
aT 
tor 


of thought need rup any 


Still the \ 
pec 


a mythical 1Ost 


form has certa marked 


Cali 


ities The mature has a 


us 


constriction some distance from the in 


tion of the stem, wanting in the for 
species, and the seeds of the forme) 
e¢lobular instead of distinctly oval. W 
ever the history of the American for 
that of the Eastern, or Egyptian, as 


us ially called. is too well known to ne 
briefly, and 

plant is still wrapt in mystery. <A we 

however, coneerning the term Ee 

it. At 

plant of India, of China and Japan, A 


repeating, however vet 


In connection with present it 


tralia, the Malay Archipelago, and 1 
Caspian Sea—an enormous range; bu 
is no longer found in the valley of 1 
Nile The use of the name rests Ww 


ict that it was once there, not onl 
held 


country 


the f: 
cultivated } sacred 


it ; 
however 


Nant, but by 


people of that as by t 


is 
Hindoos Kevptologists, 
not of one mind as to the relation of t 
es of the Nile regi 


the 


lotus to the antiquit 


some questioning matter altovethe! 


and considering the sculpturing to repre 
sent the lily of the Nile,one of the : 


grandest 


of the white nymphaas. Quite recent] 


to the re 


‘Of such a King 


too, it has been ably argued be 
nowned rose of Sharon 
might well have said 


ly tlower Solomon 


1 am the rose of Sharon 
Perhaps we should be contented wit] 
our splend d native flora. but surely there 
iS room in waste places, Our unappreciated 


marshes and mud-holes, for the lotus 


A treasure in other lands, why should it 
he who causes two 
but 


benefactor, so he 


ours If 
to 


crew before is a p iblie 


not be in 


blades of grass crow where one 
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A MEADOW 


is the lotus to our meadows must 
a | piece of 


s useful as a piece of bread 


e so accounted 


the blooming lotus within reach, 
me now to a few plain Statistics 

e mull pond it has been exposed 
sely the same conditions as the 
ints. and now flourishes in abso 
ection Mingled with the fully 
d blossoms may always be seen 
ids In every Stage of growth, and 


. Hap 


ere 1S not, aS 1s SO often the case. a 


mm early summer until frost 


ficent but brief display, then no 


T 


mut leaves. If not a joy forever, 
it least one of a protracted season. 
1 blossoms, they are alike beautiful 

many that are pale yet distinctive 
ted there often stands out one or 
tipped 


deepest crimson. Far more are like 


with the loosening petals 


ntie tea-rose buds, that soon open like 
p, creamy white and rosy at the 
Often these glorious flowers mea 
ten inches across when fully open, 
ire supported by stems extending 
yond the tallest leaves One such 


| measured was more than eight feet 


en the flower is fully expanded, the 
seed-pod, or torus, is a prominent ob 
Herodotus likened it aptly to the 
of a wasp [tis of the richest ve low. 
surrounded by a delicate fringe of the 
color The seeds are seen imbedded 


T 
ie Tlat 


upper surface, gems in a golden 
ng so lavish that their own bea ity Is 
red \fter the petals have fallen 

boats of a beautiful 


are miniature 
ern, that, catching the breeze, sail with 


ie grace of model yachts—this great 


ed-pod continues to grow, and is a curi 


ts. and are quite as palatable. 


{ 


innel-shaped structure, holding the 


1\ seeds securely, vet not concealing 


The latter become as large as hazel 


And so, 
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here in New Jersey, one can be a lotus 
eater, can float in his canoe and pluck 


fruit from giant lilies But be not too free 


to do so It IS not the fabled lot is, atter 


t 


all, and one’s digestion may be more dis 


turbed than his mind pleasantly alfected 


In this isolated pond seen by but fe 
and unknown to hundreds living neat 
a bit of a far Eastern landseape is repro 
duced—a forest of graceful lotus, with its 
strange leaves, matchless blossoms, and 
wonderful seed-pods; and what has been 


here etfected is being r pe ated in the mud 
1 7 . 
hole of my pasture meadow 

Less than a vear ago, when spring was 


well advanced, I placed a root in the mud, 


and left it to battle w 


tive crowths 


ith the « rowding na 
Certainly the advantage 
was all upon one side but it did not lose 
heart at being pitted against such heavy 
odds Now IL Ove rshadows them all Kor 
a time they are pr rmitted to be co-oceu 
The lusty lo 


tus is even now reaching out to a wide 


pants, but not for long 

stretch of marshy meadow ; and there too 
I doubt not, it will flourish as at my 
neighbor's. It is a rightful ambition to 


be able to sit down beneath one’s own 


vine and fig-tree Let me add the lotus 
for it has come to stay 

For how long have water-lilies been 
on sale in our streets and at our railway 
iring well for the love of 
And that strange and 


scareely known lily, alas! of almost me 


Stations, aug 
aquatic plants 
phitic odor, the xerophyllum, is hawked 
about Philadelphia streets in early June, 
unfra 


loved for its beauty despite Lhe 


grance: and so too this famous flower of 
other lands must soon appear, but not to 
sink to the level of a mere pretty blos 
som: it 1s too suggestive a plant to meet 


What Margaret Fuller 


with such a fate 
once wrote to Thoreau well bears repeat 
a draught 


ing: ‘Seek the lotus, and take 


of rapture 
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e universal opinion 
t ‘ ‘ rec 

‘ on, due to e. is 1 

chapter Ll am writ 


no Dt 


anvyvoody eis ( 


es not 

vriter, or even a great 
} + 

vould rather have w 


world 


til f 
( 


ride 
nportant 


make 


itte 


Diishe d all 





Was, according t 
Line rreatest jou 
and that pub 


MD jEC 
| sav this plainly 
for it To have 
document before 
you a great 
journalist, and | 
n The Battle of 
| the secret 


Anybody who 


vy profession might have 
what I did if 
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he 


had said, 


‘I 


will 














I 
You 
t 2 


] 
your task 


forget, Mons 


ther 


more 


peared inh 


IT 


No 


I 
tl 


1 
the 


41658 


iF 


ur le 
an tw 
Time Ss 


79 


Due,” I said 


vears ac 


LC LLe 





tlary, M 


eign Affairs, being 
indertake such a 


in diplomacy t 


Waddington, minister 


too much of a 
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1 thought ove the ways of tit 1 \ Frene Sear ( no thre 
vas a feat in chi ne the r va e€ projects { he Werman n 1 ry 
nee stood for anyth ng pal and that the i oO ot that tett 
" mut to tel] must not CO ad not goto Ri I h echois ere the 
ed to vanitv. but should = ¢ ress he eld out ineurring 
mv profession rv | | sure not he done to 
The puUbDtle should 1 nad vou of t { | S t ; 
etTo sol nagminat i 1 ) 1s ) dose 
‘ sone mes su { 
rOSsteE uD, ¢ eClal i i ( MS ( de ( ry d 
ins seve over a Qo ent i { \ ery e) hn fro i 1 
l hs ot l S} ¢ rnel on Te } re mn 
1d simp O be ASKE ad to me S voung man had 
No documents had pleasit nte ren intenanee. and 
uu t, nothing would be ide the best possible 11 eSS1O 1m 
wel ou yrrocure t ! 1] told me e had S ners 
! s 1s customary, would cause his brother had en dra to 
0 S thout telling the rambling, had lost t both oO n 
i souree they d ed vossessed, had vietim d people and left 
th Ss not enoug Lo b ( ts: that he himself, t rh clear of 
for a document is not suff id been foreed to emigrate to escape 
the m rity of cases bought e shame of hearing his ther deeried 
ure yurious, those possessing hom he nevertheless dearly loved. W t 
S not being men capable ol now wanted was to gain a small sum 
| therefore relate wing him to goto thre ylonies to ike 
e acquis on of a document ortul and to retrie S une bY pa 
sitated not only the spending ng his brother's debts 
long pre minarv labor, the Che stor was qu te true yi te S honest 
of failure, and the throwing ne man interested me verv mu I 
»f Os¢ \ oO soug Lt lo « ( 1 il i¢ yas re idy to make the Yr) if 
vin OF the eommunie »? tefforts to attain his object, and I prom 
tory becaus it ought not ) d to see what | eould do for him 
nad be ius t be 7S iad Se Ve i ittempts n Ss fa 
1i¢ rl l i 1 it ¢ yuld not succeed Ch S is the 
Stranger as the yvoung man had a eXee 
er, 1877, on ca l one } »! ent bearing aS very nite ren spoke 
Due Deeazes, minister of For Seve inguages rote then t ind 
1 the large office he o pied ort vuuld have made t most valu 
loor in the Quai d Orsay, he ible secretary imaginabl The ditfieu 
There will soon be a Con is that a secretary's post is a live ood 
t settlement of the Eastern but does not illow of saving the 
L shal e the representative small capita h he required fon ing 
it it I sha have been mem to the colonies 
iment, ambassador, minister of He called on me several tim md 
tl] und plenipotentiary rep terested me more nad re () m n 
France at an international dip ne he came, it is in 1878, and I had just 
yNEPreSss People no longer had a letter informit me that ther is 
t me W nh not having wor i dea of sending me to the Berlin ¢ ! 
eld the name I bear, and with’ gress, the meeting o ch had been de 
io” al east end ivored to olive laved ra time, Dut W ch was certain to 
e to it Then,after a few min- take place in the course of the year It 
( ie added You ought to zo was then January Marshal MacMahon 
e very interesting: and I wi had been defeated, and the Due Deecazes 
in, consistently with my duty,to had fallen. There was an attempt, indeed, 
a to put forward the Duke as plenipoten 


of For 
novice 


task 











to the French Repu 


as sprung from a1 


ith m 

oO COVel 
e plan i 
escarmt ( 
il ( kn 
OT the 

W n 
We ki 
ne MN 

t e sy 
n <« nei 


ihe ean Ul 
ntervetl ) 
1i¢ al t 
Live nera 
move nts « 
t ry’ if f 
ea S ¢ 


rie LO thwa 

mut to ¢€ le oO 
} 

emed to po 


In the accomp 


devolving on 


Hohenlohe, the ¢ 


1 said (it is a title 


shall probably 














A CHAPTER If 

end the Berlin Congre 

‘ pap I know 1 
( mn of a letter Dil 
st e projects oO eG 

! ind as your H 
nabe tame. t have Go 

r or no vou ouid a 
> In, O evi Ls] | 
d reception 2 ering n 

 ¢ } , f not imposs 

S | ‘ ( i 
i t rut i ql i 

Berlin. When I went a 
ufte wd my young Irie 
Her 1 said Is ha 
» dO You leave Paris 


Here is a lette ol 
i {orn if Ot cc 
to th Dred { secret 
tesmat o will eert 
untrv at the Berlin ¢ 
resel Oours¢ vith t 
nah See ng in 1} 





ROM MY 


ied 
rlin 


) iws months. before vi 
iploy them in getting at 
» thre ehier o tive person 
l ure recommended wma 
ve so that en the Cong 
ie woes, VOU ZO W th a 
| ao not as you to d 
Sta est secret to m Ol oOco 
oiitest naisecretion Yo 
p me summarily informed 
vit tL WILL be fe rie 
yout ! hts You l hie 
oO things apou Lo be do 
not g Ou a ¢ Prova \ i 
SII iply Li@ ip nie Lhi ores 
on of others. and hie t 
as ado ad articles, vo 
i th ! LO inne rut | Ss i l 
em till the day the Cong 
ist sitting, SO aS In mM i\ 
labors Here is the address 
1 WV Keep me posted ip i 
I SS ovel pr r\ ded you ! 
perrormeda yout task I 
the sum vou de n necessal 
our fortune in the colonies 
ivs afterward he started 
weeks elapsed, and the « 
ferred Congress was conve) 
h June, 1878. LT arrived at Bi 


MEMOIRS St7 
! 11 () ( sat be | 
p sant reception s Thad en 
Everybody was atfabl 
a rorese nob V g me thes 
s 14 il l ‘al me aqday Delo 
g | id said to a Ge diplomatis 
it 2 the fish t it Berlin the 
e dumb ‘I x i i 
ed nad »p ‘ S ‘ 
) rming 
rd Odo Russell, t 11 1) 
t no? shi, re ed me with the 
manner Viiie had n e him sop 
| it did no OiVe rit i S 
ol Liol M. Wadd ervon i ~ 
marrassed at rece nen It Ss) ( 
e same every e) 1} e vreetil 
pressing mvitations, ore courte ) 
l he ibsoiutely no to hie " 
patient tooth of a com pondent rine 
Bismare In receivil the plenipot 
ries, had told them that ndiscretions t 
e avoided at cost, and the Journa 
» had ided Berlin prevent oO 
sen ey r papers auttlie nto " 
I ) Outs rumors must not iin 
the mare of the Congress: and it was oO 
I thin a question Of saving the re t 
| ror 2 ileness of t (rerman ¢a ta 
() the 13tl June the Congress oper 
( The journalists assen ed at Berlin 
ikea like exiled shado s hh thie \\ 
helmstrasse, laying t for the echo 
eh eseaped or might escape trom t 
Congress ha Thev learned that the 
( wmcellor id made the members pled i 
themselves to abso te s nee on the cde 
erations of the Con eSS Lhere 
consternation 
Qn the night of the | had a meet 
NY itlh MV VO 1g ‘ Vv oO} 
( ne n 1O Stay q 
succeeded EY S a kine 
ot adiptomatie outside rece } oO 8A 
ry. no lodging, nothing indeed, but deput 
ed Lo €o-0 erate i th Lwors ! { ‘ ) 
the Congress on one of its memb Li 
felt himself, howeve closely che 
He brought me some sumn orm 
tion of no great importan ) ‘ 
rved me iS a Startlil } n and e) 
ed me, indeed, from vel ! da 
to give n Correspondaden L,more ¢ ! 
hed character, al Lo « e¢ SOTne po \ 
facts 
The real labors of t Congress had 1 
begun We felt that should not me 
again, and indeed I never met him afte 
ward It was settled that we should on 
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! ta ! e! ! ‘ t ‘ o. beo if with ft 
en to ¢ constant < t ( ( il | t l 
é i sé l ( stoa oly oO S, ple 1 rs tovet! 
t ny} lence In the com yn i perfect Geseription 
t ( ! \ Ling t hela 
j 1 et en As »? ‘ , ot how is 
i » a Ss \ | niorn I oht be va erer 
4 i i, I ! i dinner | nd this 
t i I Lie hay not rieaned rn ( 
( or o : rkofl iS nade Lb Speer 
, > thi S « uted a little amusement. endit 
pay words, * Russia is more jealous of 
" ! wndum-bDook Li c { in the « 
! if ed with this peace 
p i »¢ er,1 e ¢ er Kurnished th tl] phrase, ] 
i i! tandi d omatist ) is in rdent 
H } the , h ( ie old ¢ mee oOo! The e« 
‘ cuse n I ‘ eran with commonplaces, but ne 
ta 1} rv ‘ turned on the ors ol e& 
\ fa mind. “Shut It seems,” I said it son 
t t dow? out ers « ongress ridicule the 
n far eA ry? { { ist de D Prt Crorte}! 
“1 eeded adn i pecia the } rase with W ( he «¢ 
of « Russia,’ ” et 
K aise of Kiverv | diplo st drew himself uy 
da her I und d ! IS vel Vrong to ridicule it, ai | 
| 1 st i where its ere | ! you are not going to be the echo o 
) a iced comn eatior u t ra ( he Russi n 4 
{ of t d l S speech is very acute and « 
‘ ( WW n | ce te its apparent pretentiousness 
t ‘ Him Lice rl 1 cleal Ss ed that und h pre 
ul | ! il iL hour, betore or atter to repeat some passages of the speec 
ainne . i ft é Lea niv twee I paid two other visits and to i 
we ed to otf the com Lie n it could telecraph the speech ace 
tion 1 next One owever. we id ly enough for Lord Salisbury laug 
1 Se ()y { I: lis ce ( 1eS to Sa to me next evening, at Co 
oO! no the nin om, made a mis Vallier’s soiree, ** You forgot a few « 
ta " | \ frend s at W ma mwa sen olons mut with that « 
oO it reit, a t Ul speech 1 en quite accura 
vPro next da { { e turned pa This did not prevent a newspaper 
? 4 ‘ n question 1d ept ¢ deciaring { apocryphal, because | 
’ m ive discovered the third said ‘* Prince Gortchakoff rose.” whe) 
art eof thet { hieh id been adopt plenipotent ries always speak seater 
ar t the pre l ivVs 8s Ine iS Aals¢ i | miv wished to show how | had ( 
} t of e diff i uised between Rus to go to work to know what had passec 
, By | mn the boundaries of the Congress l afterward learned t 
Bu ind very disagreeable conse Prince Bismarek was much annoyed at 
q { f d might have been publication of the speech and that at 
{ Fortunate on reaching the next sitting, seated by 1 diplomatist I 
( ") 1 by putLon thre it. which he Ith [le fane ¢ | L had derived it hie 
1 Ove s S¢ H Hine l the ta e-< rt 
»f] 1 y ced ts peg { am looking to s« ol 
| ) et hat from him, but derneath The fac \} 
t \ Lorain ) ithed freely, and 0 led Tongues had been looser at | 
nN nd ne t san lin than at Paris, and I was able on 
| iar iS pursuit { wit muta hiteh mort er of the 22d of June to pu 
{ thye Md of Ju The mieft note eh thre " reement effected Lhe previous 1 
| eived in this way enabled me to see between England and Russia on the B 
it member ) } ( Ss durin in question, 
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CHAPTER F 


sstion had raised such difficul 
rs of Congress had been 


the 


the sittin 


ind Mr. Disraeli, 


future 





nist either from adroitness 
had engaged a special train 

vy. the 24th, to leave Berlin it 

e bee a disastrous 1 ipture 


anxiously Wallin 


sa Saturday if l had 3 { 
o publish that morning th in 
had been effected, Saturday's 


ld have had a terri 


Wd many people would Cerualnly 


n ruined But the agreement 
d at midnight on Friday, and 
n in London at six o'clock in 

vy and in the rest of Eu Ope 

Ot hihe No Stock Exel ingve 

vas racticable, and by t S 


se who were speculat ron a 
t W olfi Aceney at Berl n pub 
ndon telegram quoting the in 


mboers 


n among the m«¢ 


were 
not 


satur 


( ngress for | knew them 
which W 
till 


thing they k 


vreement as 


municated to them 
new 


convened for that 


t thre vere 

| had every reason, therefore, to be 
ind things went on well till the 
lv. On the 3d my friend had 


ian Imprudence 


I started for Berlin, or rather 


had encour 





lim ** Does V mur 

ss think Chancellor will grant 
ences e first pl ice Lam 
inxious to know a statesman who is 
it historical firure of the seeond 

f the nineteenth century More 


o to Berlin without seeing Prince 


ck is like going to Rome without 
the Pope. It would be a mortifi 
ror me 


ce Hohenlohe, who is the most per 
itleman I know, and has great dip 
e finesse, but does not employ it in 
ite relations, especially when he 
ied that 
nothi on 


iny one who trusts him, rep! 
to 
nt ‘All lean promise you,” he 
is that I 


himself ng 


ad pledge 


~~ 


do 


will my utmost for 

ving an audience, but I do not 

rin any way for the success of a step 

I shall take but once, for I will not 
ta second time.” 

Ist of July arrived. Prince Bis 


ROM 





MY MEMOIRS Reg 


marck had replied in the negative to t 
re est 1 in ( ee h had en 
addressed to him in my name by Prince 
Hohenlohe He had received said 
hundreds of applications for an ( 
ence Everybody d collected at Berlin 
i i 1 le acing personages id i “is i 
Lo ( hin He could not receive rit 
W ut receivi t others, esp 
the journalists, anc OVE the G 
man journalists, whom he had always r 
fused to receive, would never forgive him 


li ne recel ed only me 


14] 1 . 1 
| abandoned Lhe hope of seeing him, and 


felt } ved f 





very much vexed Ol \ wire 

luck I had not even caught sight of hin 
But in the afternoon of the Ist of Ju V, 
on entering the hotel, Prince Hohenlohe’s 
ecard was handed to me He had ealled 
it the hotel, and had said on the eard t il 
tie ished to see me as soon possibl 
and would be in the ever at the En 
lish Embassy, where a reception was to be 
held 

I went tothe Embassy, where the Prince 
arrived about eleven o'clock W hat was 
my surprise when he informed me that 
Prince Bismarck asked me to dine with 
him next day at ha past six, In morning 
dress On the 2d, accordingly, at a quar 


er Six Princes Hohenlohe, 
f at the hotel 


ror mnie 
for hii 


past as 


led 


1 
been arranged, ca 
I 


ing at the door m, and we 


{ { 


went together to the Chaneellor’s 


Next day every body at Berlin, and 


soon all E rope, kne w that I had dined 
vith the Chancellor, and had staid with 
him till toward eleven at night It was 
commented on as a great event, and the 
French papers have often twitted m« 
with this dinner, styling me ‘‘ Prince Bis 
marck’s guest These absurd attacks 
have never impaired the great satisfaction 


interest | 
Bis 


through i 


full of 


OYDpoOst ad 


I feel ata 


have 


recollection 


since often Prince 


marek’s policy; he himself, 


misunderstanding, once attacked me in 
the Reichstag I have blamed him for 


many things, and at the time I write these 
Geffken’s 


to me abominable, notwithstanding 


lines Professor impri nt 


SOTLING 
seems 


the attempt to justify it by the ill-inspired 


{ vet nothing 


of the indictmen ‘ 
¢ that Prince Bis 


dise] 


osure 


will prevent my declari 


marek and Pope Leo XIII. are the only 
men—I have seen nearly all the great per 
sonages of the time—who have not disap 


pointed me, but have even surpassed my 


expectations. 
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had le Kurop 
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peell MAKING 
nin of il 
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il ul could the rst to pu 
i Lreatl ma | need not te oO 
hry | ShHoule See ou re 
a t thie rreatest B « 
ol l 1) 
Att il mome i < R 
Ss " en ft ti ( SSO¢ 
thie 4 OT 1 hots Ly . 
na a ca ) ( ca ( ) 
ice Sill Ha Ve rere 
ire news \\ 1 the instine ( 
( ead spoken oO ‘ ding ) 
as ma S destiny depend thie 
ep \ l he s ( 
‘ O Vv Tate, ins ‘ rey a 
e) ed n the letter Hle pei 
tive then, tur o ft ‘ = 
eat great store on Toresta i e } 
( ot thie reaty 
r If you put on o1 side all t 
tne ! ses In the oria init Liie 
n the other, I should , ' 
S \nd ho ire you going to get 
rt l ive just har il iSSUraAnCeE 
eat Prince Bismare} S hig sal a 
\ | \ il | sent o1 our co ¢ 
def LhHinks | have re cere 1 Sel ce 0 } 
em Il am Com LO as Im to oe r 
mo tre Vas a recompense 
on My friend reflected a minute, t 
Lhis Clarme No, do no ask him t 
irce have en me again Valk out t 
ed row between one and t O1 the W 
strasse, and I will see you 
eX Ne xt day. on con y nto the street 
id came ip to me and irriedly said, ‘* ¢ 
for the treaty the dav be yre he el 
i ana | promise you you § i ] ive ll 
\ I could hardly restrain my de 
ane No I i | Vas certain otf getting 
{ ) eatv, | had a twofold anxiety ly 
pru first place, the Congress vas to tern 
‘ on the 13th The ( incelior had | 
SO ( S i so It is i pal irda 
n should have the treaty on the 12tl 
a hie t necessat ata cost tor it toa 
S ¢ ( he 13th, for the English papers « 
hay co out on Sundays, and Monday 
hy ive been too late Secondly if 
is I ¢ ig oO have the treaty I must b 
onlv o1 o have it The German pa 
( the vere i gry vith the Chance ior To 
’ receiving them I reflected that proba 
t il to pacif them he would give them t 
pa trea vhich would th iS appear at Be 
oO ¢ Pat irday, and that l should 
cam beate Ll was in cdespair How prev 
serlin. Prinee Bismarck from doing what 
paign chose How telegraph the treaty 
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ssible in Germany or Austria 
s it would be too late, for ret 
v on Friday, I could not be il 
me for it to be pub shed on Sat 
j aon 
¢ a came to two re sol tions | 
| sseiSs was the Onliv place to 
from 1 called on Baron No 
e Belgian minister at Berlin | 
t was an idea of a nightly 
Ce SPT 
1 ASK 
im 
London, to prove the speed th 
! seis und London cou d com 
He readi O e me tl ette 
ired me S to le rraphic tran 
There remained the question o 
! ul body else from hav tt 
\ftte oO nd @la rate 1 lec 
d upon a pla vhich appeared 
( und rationa | is ar 





{ Bismarck to @ me tive 
1 I reasoned thus Prince 
| have rendered service to peace 
»yreward me bD rTiving n he 
if he @ t. lam all. hit a 
him doe not do things by 
As 16 36 1 re urd me, he will 
to any OUV eCILSsé As Iie il ne 
tot (5 nan press if ie go es 
vait till t end f the ¢ 7 
ton Sunday, and have it pub 
Mo aa tM nine | 1e re ses 
certain | ll refuse others \ 
1 like ! ouid never reply to 
st and tot I ( [ have ren 
) eLraying m nd iving m i 
vy comn eat ry the treaty to 
In either case I shall not be fore 
e Hohen ie and the Comte de St 
ere good enough to preter my 
=f On the evening of the 11th of 
’rince Hohenlohe informed me that 
rning he would tell me the Chan 
answer At half past nine | ent 
4 ] 


treaty promised me by the diplo 
ny frie nd. as above related It 
last two arti 


] + 


adopted 


en me, except thi 


ch were not to be till the 


timate sitting, and the preamble, in 
| Lo M Desprez who had not vet 
nit up Furnished with this treaty, 


irned to the Kaiserhof to await Prince 


enlohe’s answer It arrived at ten, 
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and said Imuch regret bein unA 
£ i favorab reply rut, con 
nig Lilie nor of the Gaerman } ss 
Chance Is raid Of irrit 0 t 
mu Vv g iv yout trea There 
ipon I p ( ed to be ve ory 
ordered mv lu to be } ked, | ed 
for my hotel bill, I engaged a compat 
ag) ( the 12 tra wma a ouneced 
that I] s leavin out it o fe thre 
las ting next « One ¢ ello 
< respondents eh . i il eo en 
i sked thie reason oO ! suc » a 
parture. I confided to him that 
rage that Prince Bismarck, spite of the 
S¢ renade red t rie is ( ‘ 
SH oO pene nad st re ised Oo ¢ 
me the treaty (1 showed him Prit H 
hen e's. letter it | considered S 
S ( i und that | ould not stop an 
hour longer in a citv where | was Ss 
tre tea 

My con int posted off to repeat my 
col ind a nv brethren, sha hg 
mi ! wion, can LO col ‘ rie 











leave of the Co e St. Vallien I orde 
ed my luggage to be s« to the station 
e} we ere to mee Mr \\ Lilac ima 
mv secretary in the compartment res ed 
de St. Vallier, then French 
al Berlin ind one ( Live 
ylenipoter ries at Con 
tvpe of a French nob nan \ 
int, attentive, listening read 
ly ha ng ana il polish Which ailo 
ed n to be very vracious without 1 
of seemin familiar, he had received 1 
with a armth which touched m He , 
suffered from indigestion, had to diet him 
self strictly d on mi ind presided 
with perfect grace over und banquets 
ere he could touch nothing H re 
ceptions were one ¢ the e@har Ss 0 Live 
Congress, and attended with an eagerness 
which was their highest prais« Having 
never ventured to give me information 
he had in return with all the more alae) 


ty undertaken with 
prefer the request, the fail vhich had 


to called 


me I 
him at eleven, having asked him to receive 


ist bee intimated on 
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eu ) ( i €& crowd ce 
the platiorm here ere peo 
to itech me ile I ever ( 
one of then hoy | ( 
n i t Be thre 
‘ tmel Mr. V ‘ } 
©] 1rea \ racer) r 
l rs ( i ( t ( 
( le ther ( 
( {f, and mv secretary 
co ha Vi ( ( i Lec 
e sinceritv Of his tppoirnt 
i escaped nobody 
When ( nad pp ser thie oO S 
Ber i sa ton secretar\ | 
na ! | In vomne ( ite son 
nd I dictated t rreamble \\ 
1d vrit n this | pulled out t 
Phere is a perfect outburst of « 
the sweetest recompense Lie 
rar obtain: for I saw two hon 
iffectionatel wna lnrese edly 
t ( nha Cess SO ANXIOUS 
Now we are not going,” said ] 
W allace to read the treaty H 
needles and thread open your \ 
sew the treat ind preamble in 
1 not have to bother about 
1 ind we vill append Baron No 
etter to M. Vinehe This being « 
| iid to M1 W re | W « ire e\ 
itched especially | At the first 
station you will leave this comp 
ind go into one some av off on 
or on the right I believe there 
one itching us | pretend not to 
you, and you do the same with me 
1} 


i you W arrive a \ 
You will go straight to t 
is I expect, they refuse 
reaty without higher 

ike up M. Vinchent, a 
Ni omb’s letter, and as 
der of transmission 

lhings passed just a 
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n bed He showed Baron No And what d | e sa n vo 
rand insisted on seeing him I i I asked M. de St. Va e) 
is SEeNnTttO Live director ore t ii > | VCUSE Thi¢ rep ed Il e 4 sunt 
is woke up, and a quarter of c ) did not t me to re} 
ter he wrote at the foot of the to you 
r the order of transmisslo 
At Berlin the news of tl iblicat 
vy hour on the sth of July the treaty 1 dea ea i! al 
eatv ¢ 878 was signed at Ber tion not even yet allayved P rhe 
telegram announced that diately se Ow od ver fron 
id published the preamble ma | cy Lie real ( Le SO ( i 
rticles it in mlish tran how, five ears atte. ird, the Chanes ) 
Ho eould it ( trie to make me 1 ‘ Mut meal 
imbie vestlerda morning, see the account ive Ist ¢ ens. thie ~ 
s not dra n ip isked i hentic nar Ve ol Vy the treaty 
i> ire ot Lie Comt d Ne) | l¢ nto m ha is No QO Lone l 
Was not vou, Cou io ever be now und ] ‘ , 
" thus much, it 1s tha e public ma 
S re M aes Vallie i no KHOW bD \ it effe s, Sa ces, aM t] 
ep yr the secre furthe. i | ( s. and at the cos il anx 
» re \ t it hesitate one mn mes suc sa 
in Vy reiated il id I ! rst tor Kho i res u 
THE WESTERN OUTLOOK FOR SPORTSMEN 
BY S RTHW AITI 
ry’ d } In the mat und ) ick of endurat und. skill da 
i e¢ i S OT the Ol ) eda 0 OC 4 il LO pro e | I 
ist b ti matter of @ il t oO intiers and pelts, the eMIpiov ha 
among the framers of our ! tive hunters at oh waves to lead them 
no o1 so tal to Ul came, and they 4 to h 
rporate a genera " ) game, to do the ne for them OS! 
mn OF the big gvwame of this n 1 are Induced, therel ( to slau ter 
Had such provision existed st quantities of game when it is not in 
yx the past twenty years—we_ season, when othe ( uuld ha 
¢ tnessed the wanton ex reserved it fo if owl mainte nce 
mort butfalo, and the threa und permitted the no i! nais t pel 
tion of thee ofthe North petuate their 1. In this way thou 5 
n ¢ vida the elK | IS ONLY ot heads of game are ai lallV destroyed | 
ul und pl ictical Oo man bul their humbe S comparatively sma 
past twenty e vears has W hie compared with t ed by s tn 
1O Sata ne in the haunts o hunters, ra men, al CkKLeSS SLO 
of this country nocan claima men, who ist for tl fun ¢ it, 2 
to discuss t Western game outlook miss an opportunity to employ their 1 , 
l | 1 the m St part, the Tas pea Le | tles il All Kil Sol 1i¢ 
inters eh aim 1s to simply This unnecessary destructi: of gam 
sake of killin resorting to could have een prevent Or t leas 
of unworthy at ices to ae checked, had adequate iWS @XIS lar { 
sh thisend; to Siaughter,even when their enforcement been made a matter I | 
ne cannot be utilized, that he may national consideration But on lookin 
of numbers slain, and to wantonly Westward we find t at the great de is 
) that he may sho on his return of game other than the buffaloes ane ¢ 
) s torn from his victims \t elk is mainly consequent on the settlement 
sent time the West is overrun year of what but a short time wo were the 
trophy-hunters from all parts of the natural homes of the animals Withina 
Unable, in the majority of cases, Tew years the country between the Missi 
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eriments. He began breed 
fYalo cows, from eh 
hie The cows came 
Missouri River \ . 
l ed In a Separate park 
+} o bulls. but ter on t 
ed to erd ind Tee 
allie nor a their owner 
oes more furious oO \\ 1 
cattie ¢ the same ag that 
m 
possession OT the tame I 
W ich Ye endeavored to 
if is he ¢ Lid i com 
( met 1 Some Success 
the common b Soa iVs 
OWS au \ ne to as 
n experiment Of Grossing 
eslic Cc i had s era 
ol . © me r 
t bt Gomes ( i al | 
ealf Phi en killed as 
ed ve ne bee He bred 
here several calves, and 
expel nel } Oo Y pe} 
¢ f them to a buffalo bu 
cea i ) i-Ca ech is 
i ry he parore anil i 
i q ter, and ha ( ! 
oO ood After making 
nts ie ¢ them to propa 
reed themselves, so t i hie 
\ ha Pret > ina tiie i 
e same, even by a bulfalo 
DiIOoOd Was Tound not to be 
imp} ved stock of comm 
wrore is the ordinary eattl 
Or Dag ot the buf 110 IS 
that of the common cow 
Ca es oO oth were alloy 


upon the same 
of the buffalo vere al w Lvs 
¢ X pe rience ¢ 
at time that when a young 
as taken it required the 
mon COWS to raise it 

lately Mr. Wickliffe had no op 
’ testin the longey ty of the 
ther being | 


Lil 
because they wereaged. He, 


raised some cows that at twe nty 


were healthy and vigorous and 


1} . 
icKilng their caives It was 


thata iffalo bull 


hail-bre 


prod ice again, while a half 


was 


productive Irom either 


the possibility of a doubt 
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] ~ ‘ LANs brite ~ ng o ¢ i 
r ( a tTe ng eX pe ence ot 
Goodnight with a remnant of a most 


years ago, when thie tfalo had 
ther enemies in the lane ‘ e | 
? a t 4) 
In Mexico, it is said t large | 
{ f sts on the big’ plains some Se 
\ ed miles south of the no ern fh 
el init eS © Lhe Mi al Cel 
allroad \\ t ll c l thie 
f 1887 in the Sierra Tierra Nate I le 


ere Snot a my Was a 
irge one il re) tot Ss 
ssibie count l ( 

il its numopers hi ! een «ce 
Ho accurate these eports may be 
ot 0 lt oLper respects tlie nior 
ion given | the Yaq regarding 

l \ mn WwW ch ] Was tu ! il 
eSL Game loca es there is found ft 
iccurate As it 1s W known that 

€) there were large bands of bufl 
hn Sonora and Chihuahua, they may | 

O ted sout yard ( S( ears 


LhOse ho have been bes med ha 
elrained om ma ng | h the ¢ 
Cu es whnel Lie t re i or tf 
) ) i Ss co ( 1 l l | ey 
S trusting that Congress ould 
S lo chec} tuner abs e extern 
on This has not een done 
ortsmal therefore Vho desires t 
ne to the party that KIIIS Uli ist 
110 SI ld bDetake LLLTLISe¢ itl one 
he east side of the Nation ’ vi 
S rting its eda he may ¢ ince te 
Shot Lhis is the best loca Vv iefti 
United States to k i bulfalo 
| rl ig@ to Lhe ho doomed ce 
nd that twenty vears ago they wer 
most the most abu idal fame aninia 
the Western counti perhaps not 
epting the buffalo In former 
their range existed all over North 
ca Their horns have been discovered 





ick region and Ith Low¢ 
northern California 


imbers still are found 
Vas very 
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abundant in the valiey ol 


River 
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that stream It is an 


animal to kill, and in consequence 
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and fire, if he chose, a hundred 
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THOUGHTS IN A GARDEN. 


BY ANDREW MARVELL 


| _ vainly men themselves amaze, 
To win the palm, the oak, or bays: 

And their incessant labours see 

Crown'd from some single herb, or tree, 

Whose short and narrow verged shade 

Does prudently their toils upbraid ; 

While all the flow’rs, and trees, do close, 


To weave the garlands of repose. 


Fa ()uiet, have | found thee here, 
And Innocence, thy sister dear! 
Mistaken long, I sought vou then 
In busy companys of men. 

Your sacred plants, if here below, 
Only among the plants will grow. 
Society is all but rude 

To this delicious solitude. 


No white, nor red was ever seen 

So am’rous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 

Cut in these trees their mistress’ name, 
Little, alas! they know or heed, 

How far these beautys her exceed! 

Fair trees! where’er your barks I wound, 
No name shall but your own be found. 




















“WHILE ALL THE FLOW'RS, AND TREES, DO CLOSE, TO WEAVE THE GARLANDS OF REPOSE 
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i } 
| rode Ss ! vest retrea 
| | ( mortal meu ( ( 
< 1°] 

( hla end Hem Pace 
\) ) iInted Dap ( sO) 
() t she } t urel re 


What wondrous life is this I lead! 
Ripe apples drop about my head 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
| pon my mouth do crush their wine 
The nectarine, and curious peach, 
Into mv hands themselves do reach. 


ne On WMeLONS, AS | pass, 


Insnard with flow’rs. I fall on erass 


Mean while the mind, from pleasure less, 
Withdraws into its happiness : 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does streight its own resemblance find: 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other worlds, and other seas: 
Annihilating all that’s made 

To a vreen thought in 


a vreen shade. 


Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 

Or at some fruit tree’s mossy root, 
astin the body's vest aside, 

My soul into the boughs does glide: 
There. like a bird. it sits and sines. 
Then whets, and claps its silver wings: 
And, till prepard for longer flight, 
Waves in its I imes the various lieht. 


Such was that happr carden-state. 

While man there walkd without a mate: 
After a place so pure and sweet, 
What other lhe Ip could vel be meet 
But ‘twas bevond a mortal’s share 
To wander solitary ther 

Two peal idlises are hn one, 


To e n paradise alone 


low well the skilful gard’ner drew 


Q)] flow’rs, and herbs, this dial new 
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COMPI 


TES ITS TIME 


AS WELL AS WE.” 











OGEECHEE 


CROSS-FIRINGS 





Where, from above, the milder sua 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run: 
And, as it works, th’ industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 
How could such sweet and wholsome hours 
Be reckon’d but with herbs and flow'rs / 
/ 





OGEECHEE 


HARD 


f ype Joyners, besides fifty negroes, 
owned a thousand acres of Ogeechee 
ttom-land, extending southward to the 

Mays, 


who, with as many slaves, paid 


thirteen hundred 
mansion of the former, square, two 


The 


ried, with attie, was situate a few 


on over acres, 

rods 
m the public thoroughfare leading 
m Augusta on the Savannah, through 
the county-seat, to Milledge 
ville, then the capital of the State. Ina 
similar house, with a somewhat more taste 
ful piazza, a mile below, a little removed 


from a neighborhood 


Crateston, 


road extending 
down the river-bank to the Shoals, dwelt 


MALCOLM 


CROSS-FIRINGS., 


JOHNSTON 


the Mays 


road, were the Dosters, in their story-and 


Equidistant, near the Gateston 


a-half house, who, with a dozen slaves and 
about three hundred acres of land, rolling 
and much thinner than their neighbors’, 
were doing at least as well as could have 
been expected, The Joyne rs and Mays 


had been intimately friendly always, and 


no neighbor had ever believed himself so 
dull a prophet as not to have foreseen, 
William and Harriet May 
and Hiram and Ellen Joyner were old 
enough to be thinking about sweethearts, 
that those their fine 
plantations, were destined in time to be 
united, and by 


long before 


two families, like 


a do ible bond. 
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om 


id ¢ ( ( a it { 1 

baad C1 \ 

iu m Ne Ky wd 

music, di d 

ere 1 the course t 
had made, not or Sat oO 
hig Ono? EK Cli } ivead © 
uncommonly well. and Harriet. less 
il there, was a sweeter singer 1 tie 
mien ere quite proud of these necon 
ments Of their sisters, but fon 

as thought that they might have « 
d themselves more for their own ¢ 
opment \s it was, they held to 


ing and other amusements. « 
Satisned apparently vil thie tho 
that when the time should come for 
tracting from the other's family he 


ive in exchange a value reearded ec 


Thomas Doster had made it appear 
soon aiter leaving coliege that t s 
ment meant ISINeSS The vO) 
economy th which he ] id mana 
farm were such that in three vears eno 


nad been laid upto purchase two h 


more acres and a family of negroes 
some considerable time peopie f id | 
saving What a fine young man Tom D 
ter Was The Dosters, belonging to 
same chureh, Vv sited with the othe 


families, but not nearly so often a 
with one anothe The voun men 
ticularly William May, who was of he 
er temperament than Hiram, rather li 


Tom, and in their own families migh 


. . . 
so tar as to admit that his examp 
such a thing were necessary, mig 

yorth imitating If they felt like pati 


wing tim, they could do so to not n 


extent, something in his manner, exct 


1 , . 
nen im presence of the g@giris, put 
such deportment in restraint Kive 
veek-day he was to be seen in his p 


home-made, well-fitting clothes, \ 


either the piou rh hands or the hoe 1 


were at work, and the passing by of 


or young, male or female, seemed to a 


feet in no wise the feeling of manhood as 





al 


mw al Hor I 
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Jovy ners 
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Oni 


ut 


eq lal 


iorse bi 


not 


disposit 


yd 


al 


WG 


a\ 


ili 


Lele eome 


1IOhn to linger 


Vhen there 


Orso lhiahna 


hie put OlL iis beST, and 


{ 


eh one ol 


propose d 


often 


lo 


anyvogedy 
the ¢ 


there Ocea 


S 


escort 


had ridden 


accompanied by her 


her homie 


accepted the 1n\ ita 


un to dinner which it 


neg 


1 occaslons 


lom's 


hil 


Ol 


a stirring 
to Harriet 


conversallon 


is 


hoods 


fe 


e d 


Vith 


iV, 


] x 
110 


e 


istomary ih 


extend on 


said Will 


when, al 


him as he sat 


1 hs f¢ nee, the Vy were passing on 


promising 


Yes 


Is 


idsome 


she answered ; 


avery 
too 


vel 


Ith 


hh 


think Tom 


young man, 


is 


homespun 


VAS FARMED 


‘othes | suspect that he would have 
dea good lawyer.’ 

Best as it is; indeed lucky, in my 

ion There’s no good in a fellow try 

to rise too far above hi aising It’s 

for Tom Doster that he could not go 

bar He's proud enough hard as 

work, and he cannot, if he ever 

tries, conceal his aspiring nature, l like 

Tom verv well myself as a neighbor; but 

Hiram, especially of late, doesn’t. Hiram 

says that Tom is as proud as if he owned 

both our plantations and his little pateh 


ot cround be side Ss 


I don't see Why he might not feel as 
pro id as oLner people, brothe r \W ill He Ss 
young handsome, intelligent industrious, 
and of as good family as any, if they do 
have |e property I should not eall 
pride the feeling that keeps him from 
looking up to those who are in more fa 
vored conditions. Ll should rather name 
it a sense of freedom, which every man 
who feels himself to be a gentleman 1s 


bound to have.” 
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90 HARPER'S 
Ye ind ils ‘ va i Hi parents, n t chureh members ) 
t Ellen t KS, and both of athliatine with the Bapti ts, fe 
" npruce nthe wa vou disappointment Yet they lo ed 
t Ly t nd I te you no spected him too we Ltocomplain } 
HH t Hiram especially doesn’t gentle as he was handsome a 
While in co eure he had the Oo 
() He doesn’t! nor do you, I see, to be popular both with faculty 
\\ | nand Tmu t amend our speech, dents, because he deported him 
re circumspect in our behavior, he ought before a Of olive « 
e cannot help our tastes and ion, brown eves and hair, his faee 
sion would light into redness as « 
ooked back with moc crecret as ever painted the fairest cheek \ 
i | I oO is Wo) ne away as if he was in animated declamat on 
! ia reotten having seen and talked of five feet ten swayed th a ora 
engaging because unstudied, eve 
( Harriet, you needn't put on scious, and his voice, at all time 
rang sonorous and true as aclar 
(ol eour no before m\ brother Wi ] college mates had prophesied lo. 
\ ‘ fore Hiram, of whose dis- eminent career at the bar, and n 
ple ive hie wns me But, she added, regret more than surprise at the « 
Lo l brothel they do say that which, suddenly, as it seemed, he 
To cousin has grown to be handsomer solved to pursue \t Commenceme 
eve I in hin | have to see tor my made his modest valed etory 
re Lean believe it éclat, smilingly bade adieu to al 
\\ it that a pretty come ofl He ciliates and acquaintance; then retu 
id ‘I ere to be two great lawyers his home, and went to prepari 
Vi d their grand scheme has for the solemn work that he is 
woul > Dd Tom bein as his father dertake 
be re is bt Common hard Ork I 
ll farme) und his cousin 1. Methodist The two lead no re “lous denon 
pren ( tions, aS noy ere then nearliv eq 
It w S rather strange As for poor divided in) middl Georgia thie i 
Ton ( pp ! ! t is unavoida deney held by the Methodists in the to 
b unit utr man always llin and villages being balanced by tha 
such case ( is borne it not only pa- the Baptists in the rural districts N 
Lie but cheer His cousin Hen manv of the clergy of either had reee 
! | doubt not. 1 ollowl hat he be a college education vel many of t 
Lie ( to be Line ne of his duty und if so were very eflicient preachers, and s« 
that shows m to be a true man also eloquent to a hich degree The Me 
| vbody to his notion Let us get odists were well p eased at the ace 
ol Phe ged their horses to a brisk- sion of a young man in whom was s 
er pa that soon brought them to the goodly promise. Brief preliminaries we 
Jovuer ere they tarried awhile be required for the pulpit, and only a fe 
fore retu n Lhavdnne months after the time when Henry Dos 
Hlen doster is son of Tom’s unels ter had counted upon applying for 
who dwe several miles beyond Gateston mission to the bar, he was preaching 
ane se estate was somewhat larger gospel So young, and modest as yout 
1 t oO is dec ised brother it vas thought well that for the f 
ervbod his parents. even himsée had year he should work under the 
been exper no. ever since he tirst ¢ ntered ance of one of the older and more »p 
colle ind until ist before he was to nouneed prea hers Fortunate to both 
leave. that he was to become a lawver. seemed, the Reverend Allen Swingei 
But about couple of months before native of the county, was holding his he 
aduatiol at the head of h s class, dur quarters in Gateston, and to him as assist 
i i revival meeting of the Methodist ant in his circuit Henry was assigned 
chureh in Athens. the seat of the State This gentleman, very tall and musculat 
miVversity he, who a ways had been had been in his youth a noted fighte 
PlOUSLY inclined, became convinced that having won his wife, so the traditio 
he had a eall to the sacred ministry. His went, by his conquest of a formidabl 
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“NOW THEY MAY BE SOME 


all of 
ad 


il,and he had not left behind 


combativeness he 


WW 


hen 
He was fond 


native 


1 go..J 
ceed upon a higher field. 


what he stvled his sledge 


ielding 
nmer, not only against sinners In gen 


but pronounced opponents of his 
n faith, of the entire certitude of which 
er had felt a doubt since the day 


it Yet 


is, or he meant to be, as pious as he was 


ney 
whieh he embraced first. he 
and he cordially believed that 
the 
ers and nomin il insiders, Was as cood 
Many time 


ith emphasis would he talk about thus: 


rressive, 


s interest in welfare of souls, out 


the best. and many a 


“Tf Allen Swinger know anything at 
he 


nt, the question arise who do, but if so 


about hisself, his own self, and if 
[ am not aginst none of their souls’ 
vations, if they would only vit their 
to give up their Ways, 
ind then git right straight up and come 
talong where everybody that 


mean 


onsents 


htstraigh 


n't a actuil a blinded with predijice 


s 
obleeged to see, plain as open and shet, is 
ie way they got to foller so they mayn't 
t conswined not only to fire but brim 


stone sprinkled on top of that, which every 


sence I ben converted myself, like a bran’ 


KIND OF 


CROSS-FIRINGS. 


MEN THAT BACHELDI 


from the burnin’, I ben aston 
ished that ary body could ever be sech a 
bie fool to stand ary 
one, let alone both. 


Now as for Henry 
Dawster, if he wasn’t quite so thin skin, 


snatched 


think he eould 


as 


and if he could get his consents to pitch 
half? 


vig’ous on 


in four-an’-a aginst worldlyans, 
and | 
which if they ain't headed they goin’ to 
take this like the 
sand of Egyp’. him and me together could 
But I 
ean't yit git him to make charges on “em 
That the 
pulpit and 
right and left. 
boy, same as a good Meth’dis’ woman that 


” more them Babtisses, 


Whole country, same 


git up rewlvies a’ most a constant. 
out 


marchin’ right to 
Yit he’s a good religious 


whut I eall comin’ down 


on ‘em, 


don't know how to be ary thing else, and 
I love him a’most a like he were my own 
child, and, in time, and speshual, when 


he git hisself a wife, I shall count on his 


spreadin’ hisself accordin’ to his talons, 


which, jest betwix me and you, to go no 
furder, he’s got a plenty, more than any 
one man’s sheer, when he have the expe 
unce to go along with “em.” 

Unlike as were these two, a friendship 
amounting to affection united them. The 
Lt fore ¢ 


this phr 


} ise meal 
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)2 ‘ 
‘ Mi t ce t ‘ voto ) 
Zi j » a ) ‘ too 
a elop zz er ‘ fou shiness | ‘ 
i ‘ eo reside a tid of sec onuseless art 
re f ' e of noboe ! ‘ ess a Methi'dis 
dl ce lence \ \ © vearthlv neecess for 
naed t ! \ Cll 1 \ ly I t Vaht IS a wife l 
\| ! ( orted LLTLISE toward COTH PAN \ rut or n Kil ind 7 
rs be na i lh not md eep tin decent respectable 
id fond In spite it ain't that I would ricomn 
i ter ness ¢ nanner ima \ i} Wal to go info the ver 
Mi S nee. id mn ich softness of or voung women is { vere, like 
CO} erable humor The sub ifter a horse or a piece of prop t 
! o Ls ner o inv other kind of sir - and if a man 18S any account 
e! ould melt re to tenderness Wait, no matter how ong” time it 
sta He could te i ke with ex tell he fall dead in love with es oO 
cellent etfeet, and he ould do so even partic lar one by herself, and fee 
1 Sel is if tt of his ridicule, thoo every bone ih his natu that 
i a i rehearsal vas the onliest pink of perfection. thie 
ed to earel ! wichter thus make no deftfunce how much the C 
»? ‘ | He weleved unit hie oO as of married bound to take the aige otf 
ine ung preachet otten, t it he as that No sir: and | tell vou 
eould er make mportant continued Henry Dawster, twern't for sech as 
, s profession is yas he that are vould be Look ott a heap so 
remia a His t . pom thre and a heap more of it Yes, sir, my 
s ‘ discovered yrnie | et mn his wait tell she strike you a centre sh 
‘ vou Teel Ke the vrou d in t bard 
Ba Hley ya ~ rho Lhe \ enough for her to walk on It OT ce 
ne ri ado ( it bun ‘ irih i feller bound to nd out 1nd time 
s ! tous f inda preach hen it’s all over, that his wife an 
er. speshiu \ ‘ no wunong em that ange kind of women love-tales te 
\I oO « ) l bu voune preach mout and Vou mavnint bvbelleve it. but 
e! t st off-star n . id careers ten I e sot pa mightV high a nie 
sO » Speak, ma t c more of hissell with a toller candle, and sometimes 
t mn other people t nk hes tiable to thin’ but a lichted knot tire. a purus 
il mavnt it Ke e want to bother Alon er and Velissy and The Bandit 
ma wnper LIsse 1one singwie tematle Bride and sech, and cried and want 
‘ of peo 1 time to be thar, and jerkin’ out my knife, h 
t thre ‘ ‘ rie mid tha HaVvoY them villions’ heads off, and takin’ the 
nt n Olt eon to Loos women olf somewheres and live togethie 
( i it keep « loosen te ie S me and them, bv ourselves Vit | 
) ‘ iD And it's speshual know.well as arv body that ain’t a borne 
e « ‘ ( ive wd looks, but fool obleeged to know he can't expect 
lL ve eve Y oneasy about vour wife who have the keer of a family to 
lar River atire on them score ilways a-settin’ up in the parlor with het 
\ t so it is.and | ive t to see the bach best frock On a-listenin to hima evertlast 
‘ eacher that mt knoek under in in’ cotin’ kiss verses, like he used to did 
hi ‘ TT o t ik Bec Luise ol Wiiy And. bes ce Ss, what's a heap more, if ury 
ln eve ‘ unity that Ive ever ben thing, for the argyment of this pint 
il t t LWavVvs ¢ s.and not OMEN Lhe case he nave be ll conwineed long pe 
h ders and old maids of all fore now, and that without her a-telli 
we and d iption it in aecase like the him, that he ain’t, nor he never were 
pres ey everlastin’ wo nm’ up slip- nother the General Waslcn’t’n nor the 
pers, or mone pusses, or dressin’-vownds, Julus Cmwsar he want to make her be 
or nee i chers. or somethin of some lieve when shne took him. But. Henry 
cind that no nation of men of no kind Dawster, sech idees does a man good in 
r d Vv use wr, bu hich in the the first off-start; and when he’s done 
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4 [ARPER’S NEW 
Y i trai quar 
il 1 ont be Loo iu 
i I ! 0 hh S thie 
f ot em, jes as 
‘ ! ma ric 1 oT hn Oo 
8 } vid ‘ machelders e |] 
i¢ l 0) 
| tM sort r em evel 
1 Ilester too » together 
\ | i i {es ir you 
i « ) ou nd one 
\ Wi Oo ) erter, or 
) Ca el it rpot 
i ao en " oriad 
>see T It LOnS 
ners ol ioneecr the 
othe se ¢ 1cu i! needed for 
Live ew social CONnaLLIONS The 
younvel I ( ecould not but be amused 
it it mu soon ecome obsolete, vet 
reverenced tha is heart the honest 
earnest Sst iL pers ed in methods which 
1h i ot ive it own how to attempt 
Lo « he ela Sas courageous 
ipl t and a on y atfectionate as 
hie i i Lrous 1 oO i pearance 
il ‘ neano I} ve tie id for his 
prot ‘ ecia eagvel sh that he 
ould 1 in ea happ marriage, 
ed him oftea ) f his own young 
tin ind = ¢ r-co wal life, m 
is ea to be seen that much 
o \ ‘ ition had fallen to his lot 
| nie preacher boarded with the In 
rAaltis OS 1 ndsome mansion, in a 
o of red oak and black ick, stood at 
vi oO i street called Maiden Lane, 
on i oO yhien vhere it made a 
bend, was Mr. Wyman’s academy Be 
! al nain south and southwest, was 
t r plantation of two thousand acres 
ler so had boarded Harriet and Ellen 
é hoo for in those times tam 
. » were at thi ighest in property 
| osition, for the sake of the 
wmootLand the churehes, took boarders. and 
that at nominal charges, considering the 
living dispensed bv them Mrs. Ingram, 
a ece of Mrs. May. had been broucht up 
a Baptist. but after her intermarriage had 
i epted the fa th of he r husband, a Meth 
an ‘ iss leader \s li¢ ther of the con 
orn wions could itfo d Lo hold publie 
\ » every Sunda the members of 
en common ittended that of the other 
on alte e meeting-days, notwithstand 
ing the t discussion of denominational 
ditferences lhese, even sometimes when 
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( noniou ©) nored l 
yurse; for indeed the Re 
Ineto t nea ! ip OT the © 
Dosters No sel a be | rt 
Baptist church in Gatestor \ 
V his brethren to how 
roused moult as ell as Mr Sw 
to defend biows and to give Mi 
not ofter held forth there 
that his brother Bullington’s fee 


a little hurt sometimes at the 


il 


stowed upon his more learned d 
and hen he did, recognizing 
ind the d is far as POSSLD ‘ 
all things to all men, seldom 


mere doctrinal sermons 
Our oce Visited 


iSIOHALLY 
as freely, because she 
that she was as welcome, as Ha 
Henry Doster had 


at 


seen them seldon 
had 


hen he 


not all since he first gone to 


village several 


One day, w had been 


weeks, Mrs. Ingram 


pening to enter one of the stores, mi 


the door Harriet May, who was ab 


return home in the family gig, in 


her brother had brought her. 
*Caucht you at last.”> said Mrs 
gram, “‘just as you were about to 


off What have I done to ail you yp 


that not one of you has darkened 
door in weeks on weeks? Will M 
you may just go on home by youn 


Aunt Martha I kept Harriet 
earried her home with me, that being 
that I] vet her ther 
You young folks ought to be ashame 


and tell 


only way could 


yourselves for not calling on my boar 
and showing him some attention. l 
you now that he is as cood compan) 


anybody, if he is a preacher. 

Why, Cousin Emily,” answered Ha 
riet, looking down at her plain ginghat 
[eouldn't stay to night I just can 
town et some things for ma, and 

‘You needn't say you can't, for | 
you shall; and if Will is too busy wit 


the 


to g 


plantation work, or rather with |] 


hunting and running about, to come fi 
you in two or three days, ll get Mr. h 


‘ram to take you, or I'll send you in th: 





earriage.” 
‘Stay, Harriet, if 
Will. 


say. 


you'd like,” sa 
‘Tll come for you whenever y: 
You needn't be troubled about yo 
dre SS That's cood enough for kinfol 
and a preacher, Methodist at that 
Methodist at that!’ retorted Mrs 


oram ‘I wish were 


li 


as good 


you 
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and if vou didn t think so 


rowh rood LOOKS, VOU GA WISI 


Mnasoise But you are a 

ro ng up so nicely for Har 
Now ao, Wy aear Will 
Hiram, please make a set eall 
\ Doste) wd te | en as vou 
it Shit has anything 

1 lne@ram iL respectlabie 

‘ y kno soon as conven 

il s,and you tell her turther 
does not come to my house 

S in one week from this day 
IS possibie LO KNO the rea 


hear, cousin If Ellen wants to 
ring ner up to-morrow Ih our 
Mavbe I better be with her 


meets the Doster that’s so aw 
MOd-LoOOKING 


so cle seribe him, vou concelte d 
l only intimated that some peo 
t dare to regard him handsomer 


Well, off with you 


My love to aunty and all the 


eli you 


Il] 


did you girls like the young 
Mrs. Mav asked of her daugh 


ier return 
-ma. L was e@lad Cousin Emily kept 
ough | Teit not quite comfortable 


every-day frock in presence of a 
ian so well dressed and so eculti 
However, the next day, when 


yrought me another, 1 was already 


Yes: Ellen sent me word by Will 


1@ Was going to join you at Emily's, 


iggested that you might like me to 


ou something 


Bless Ellen’s heart, and yours too! 


re oth so thoughtful. Henry Dos 


esn tlook likea preacher, na He's 


ere 





some too, and a cood taiker, and a 


stener 


What did he talk about 


1, lots of things society, books. 


religion 


\nd 
No, ma’am, not at all. I] suppose he 


t 


ht that young girls and of Baptist 


would not care to hear a Methodist 


her discourse in private on religion, 


vhen they were guests in the house 


helived. Ithoughtthat was very po 


te and sensible. Yet at bedtime he made 


CROSS-FIRINGS OF 


the most beautiful prayer His voice, es 
EC 1a lel it takes on a religious tone 
Is very impressive We were not long 
hat | ‘ ind | were ho tmXIOUS fie 
Ssvou { a iow Te ( i¢ read ilic Iie 
et us drop the subject when he that 
e wanted to Pious as he is, vet he is 
full of fu Cousin Emily savs he tells 
her things about old Mr. Sw neer that she 


and he both, and so does the old man when 


present auch at tll they have to ery. 
But he didn’t talk about himtous. That 
Is Ippose, he felt would be tell ne tales 
out of school He's devoted to musie 


He sang a very good tenor with some of 
my songs, and he declared to me privately 
that Ellen plaved better than any person 
he'd ever heard, He evidently admires 
Kllen haghty.’ 

‘Ts he like Tom 


Not very; but rather Ellen thinks 


e's handsomer than Tom. Thardly think 
sO He's very fond of Tom and he Sa d 


that he had promised to make him a visit 


before long Brother Will did not come 
to the house until it was nearly time for 
is to start back But I was evlad that he 


did come at last, and was polite eno igh to 
invite Henry Doster, when he was in the 
neighborhood, to call upon us 

‘William ought to have done that. of 
course, and, to tell the truth, fd like to 
see him myself alter all the talk about his 
being so smart and such a tine preacher 

He'll eall here [ad 


uubt not, when he 


comes to see Tom I hope Hiram will 
eall ipon him before that, and | hope 
that when the voung man does eall, bro 
ther Will won't be as condescending in 
manners to him as he is to Tom.” 

‘** William does seem to rather wish to 
patronize Tom I wish in my heart he'd 
be as attentive to business as Tom Doster. 
The Doster property is improving and in 
creasing constantly, while, if it wasn't for 


Levi, ours woul to rack faster than 


itis going alreac 


] Lo 
ly If he and Ellen are 


} 


ever to marry, I wish they'd do it soon, 


him settle down to work. Hiram 


does some better than he; but there’s 


and lie 
room for improvement there too.” 
rhe difficulty with both of them, ma, 
Is that they've been so long taking some 
things for granted that 
*Oh, well, well, child, let us all hope 
they ll see in rood time the need of a 


change, and then go seriously about mak 


ing it. Goto your room now and change 
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ana lhle¢ 
! i ‘ neces i 
such girls as Ha 
| La | Phere 
( ris 1) ‘ ) 
prised, and Hin 
I ) nv 
ed nen then 
ere cheeked 
a) said 
hi been « 
S¢ ‘ 0 lone 
i t rt ’ cle 
rate ith as 1 
ci na Ih in 
( The el 
} > None WE 
ict better than H 
\\ ina Ln i 
Dost ho lived 
vet regarded himse 
rea i\ No dou 
dhood they had 
forward To thie ce 
hich tO all Minds se 
inevitable Yet no 
come women, they fe 
influences of a kind 
erto unknown must ace 
perore they could cr 


Hlarriet, uncert 


find them 
ne Unhiess Will 
nar Tom 


Which 


en 


meeting 


hether w 


\ ul Tom Doster had never shi 
S [ie is i in ( il preferences 
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Ton more oilen alone The 
ised to the society of young wor 
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especially in t 
earned as she has 
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n, Ellen, I do belie 


brother Will } 
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Tom 
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showed tha if 


there’s anything serious be 
en and Henry Doster, he ao 
best to break it up They are 
| Baptists, you know 
I’m 
sort; at 
any 


Mr Jov ner 


inal starter of Horeb; and 


pt Hiram, who 
vion of any 
rood : 
*mother are 


+ ‘ + ] 
vith Ellen, will 
set 


ittie 


and 


Brother Bullington 


poor 


joined in heartily 
mothers nind 
Yh a good 


someti 


that Mrs. Joy 
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od man lived in a small house 


ill farm attached, about a mile 
half that 


Mr 


bodv 


and about 
Horeb Tall 


but much heavier both in 


tive Doste rs’ 


rrom like 
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neat all 
thought of 


ier against 


rit, gloomy looki Limes 


;s grew darker at any 
e or meditated eit 
r the religious faith of which for 
had 
d and s 3 
ponent It 


igh 


irs he been a bold a 


very 
‘easonably acceptable 
was 


not often 


did 
1ugh sometimes when he 
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ne lauch: at 


some or 


he 


personal nomina 


imph or believed had some 


unded hope of it 


The seasons of 


est gavety. if the word could 
oved fitly in his case, were wed 


ists, the degrees of his enjoy ment 


depending upon contingencies, 


churches in those times con 
d but small stipends to their pas 
ye excusing themselves with the 


ty that at its first institution, and 
tted to have been done then at its 
best, preaching of the gospel was 
shed without money and without 


Mr. Bullington perhaps had never 
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pected that 


somewhere or other there 
might be a flaw in this argument St i 
he felt contented to think that the sums 
received from his four churches, with the i 
occasional mite dropped In Irom a 1 l 
Sunday. were at least as mu s he could 
have € ned nad his powers eer exerted 
in other professional or in ericult 
endeavors Specially consolir wid @rat 
ful is the supplementary help of fees 
ranging from one dollar to five, obtained 
from liberal happy bridegrooms: so mu 
so that he was a noted encourager of mat 
riages among his own flocks, not o1 
early but repeated whenever daeatl had 
made them possible At wedding feasts 
notably when the enclosure in the licens: 


was ab maximum or approximate, and 


up to the 


when he Wi brim ot wood 


things, his struggles to be merry like the 
rest were both commendable and interes 


ing If 


corresponded with his 


his face on such oceasions could 


nave huge bod, 
those efforts would have been entirely, 
even immensely, satisfactory As it was 


when his sides were shaking, that « ! 
tenance, as if restrained by its sense of 


duty behind expression of hilarity not 


becoming S sacred office, took on a m 
painful sternness that seemed to fix a just ' 


equ um 


Kor two or three vears last past he had 


been counting upon being called to the } 
Mays’ and the Joyners’ on some fine even 

Ings at candile-light, where he wo ild fe 

sure they being the richest ai d most lib 

eral among all his people that handsome 

things would be done for him who should 

tie the knots as fond as indissoluble 


Only onee had lhe uuntered face to 





face his rival, Mr. Swinger, and the latter 
admitted afterward that he had had the 
worst of it. Now that Mr. Swinger, or 
any other Methodist preacher, would come 
within the of Horeb on a mission ' 
which, next to his public ministrations 


it had ever been his fondest ple: 


had not entered his mi 


serve, 


it was to gloomy apprehensions, 


for when the report arose about Ellen { 


Joyner and Henry Doster, a sprout, as it 
were, from the trunk of Mr. Swinger, he 
tried to scout it as an evil, malicious, idle 
tale Yet he could not but be anxious 
and while meditating on his own most 


prudent line of 
both 


1eWSs 


to 


action, 1 came tha 


the girls were voing the can 


meeting, now at hand. 
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ling families the 
the Mays and Joyners so] 


ams, 
urn 


ily the girls, but the vo ing men 


ym Doster, although invited there 


with saving his crop of fodder, 
not appear until Sunday, and that 
ectation of returning home in the 

he cleray were several possess 


and oth 


but 


hn order of eloag lence, 


fted Ink 


this regard 





»up by abundant strength of lungs 


d to sounding on loftiest kevs 
es of warning, mainly upon the 
ns of the infernal world With 


nonsad iV, MOSL persons, except 


iotably devout, as well inside t 


as Ott 
e denomination, the young especia 
ected which they would attend It 
1 vain that, in order to prevent such 

scrimination, announcements wer 

known who w: 


af 


1.and it could not be 


is 


ich at any particular hour until 
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ter the first prayer and the second hvyvmi 

for from nearly every tent door the pu : 

pit could be observed, or, when not, the i 
speaker could be guessed from the num 


stand 


Mr owinger, devoted With a 


rs seen hurrving to the 


his heart 


to his calling, alwavs feeling prepared 
» . , ‘ 
With a sermon of anv length requisite 
upon any text of Seripture, vet, witl ‘ 
couing consideration for visit ng ! 
rel ad requested that he be not ea a 
j 
AN } ( ) 
' 
pon during the meeting, proposing, how 


do the ex’o eo as he style 
of Henry Doster, whic 

had been appointed for Sunday night 
‘Young Henry, 


brot Nn it 


‘ er. To 


atter the sermon 


man like Vou KO 


il mavby sorter encourage m 
Ip in the back to know his old father. as 
I calls myself, is be nd thar a-ready and 


a-waitin’ to prize him out if he git stuek in 


his first camp-meetin’ splurgin’ He's a 
powerful modest boy, but if he can keep 
his head clear before so many people, I 
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look after Simon and that pig on the 


Mr. Ingram 
t isn’t barbecued just right 
Merrily she kissed her bea 
und retreated to those re ions 
vhich to this day it ren 


Vine 1 man like Tom Doster, who 
rking hardall the week, comes will have a d 
» Sunday in his nice broadcloth 
other nice things he’s got to put ut 
But bless your heart, child, Pve 
mv hands to be out ol 
mystery to me, and to all except such 


Doster; and in ! 
\ what breakfasts 


I think Henry ives as she is 


» much business on 


on about Tom 
indsome as he is, housewl 
birds of many kinds and and dinne rs and suppers and handings 
round Om WV l 3 between times. were 


many 
o miss Brother Duncan's sermon, 
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int to know how come I to part 
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Henry 
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l were ‘spicion 
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of ben too much for him Understand ? 
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The rood Lord 
for fightin’ when it can be 
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the concern even ll l 
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and Hiom Jvnerand Hart 
t be. The 


tell vou how } 
l be the 
Dorrister } acl * and 

then hell hop up and put Tom 


t through, a bein’ of lom’s cous 


morning 
words that Mrs. Bullington over 


irse a Wantin Dac Is Tee 
t be sounding as if they came up Trom 


bottom of an extremely deep orave 


to Teel ser ous, Oman W oices: the time have come 
atfec woices Got to be 1 used and let « 
1} 


) 
Garous come ot 


r ewinger, and J sha’n 


} 
tis 


oO nary one o’ their weddi 


uli nton, beg 
l¢ With comiortl I I aqua 


\bout an hour a 
rode to the Jovners’ 


tt 





s and lotteries of them voung 


emnly, solemnly hite 
valked as if his legs barely were able to 
lotteries don't ary cood take his oi@antic form into the plazza, 

Brother Bullington quickly said 


the fix my mind’s in 
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ent on 


responded 


any 
carried 
What a ores 
and Lon? 
somebody, 
¢ land right next to ] 


hOOK al 


and 





















the Jovy ner carriage 





ie rest of the week at the In 





om h id business in town on the 





day, and as that \ 





Saturday for Mr. Bullington’s 
1 in town, it occurred to Tom 
pastor a little favor So riding 
s wate toward sunset, he called 
er Bullington, | have to go to 
y in the morning on some busi 
i Knowing your horse Was DUS) 
» put in wheat I thought I'd pro 
ike vou in my @ig, if it will suit 


i vou can make it convenient to 


fommy why, yes, my son,” he 

[It suit me exact l am 

pushed to git in my wheat. be 

dark nights gives out I'll be 

yur ma’s time you git your break 

» | wouldn't have you take ali 
I'll ride over here 


! a Tommy Li olit wid tell 


[ can’t stav. Brother Bulling 
special news that I know of I 
I can accommodate you (Good 


1) Tommy 
Mr. Bullington thought that he 
ne better for this was the first 
as it was, that Tom had made 
e the beginning of the rumors 
ng him and Harriet May Next 
¢ he had just risen from an early 
st, when, gong to the door, he saw 
x trotting briskly toward his gate 
my! Youare bright and yearly 
yrnin’,”’ was his salutation as he 
d to meet him 
sidering his prominence as a public 
Vr. Bullington had to a degree r 
ile, even in his profession, a facul 
ittention, at times of intense listen 
Serious, indeed saturnine, in disposi 


1 the presence of one or more intet 


rs he had a habit of compressing 
is, Swelling his jaws, and contract 
s brows while regarding With so 
st attention a speaker, whether th: 
Ss remarks were meant to be taken 
earnest or sportive Afterward he 
1 reflect most respectfully, even s« 
Vy, before giving the answer which 
sequent silence might lead him to be 
e was expected Joy or grief seemed 
ike no separate impression upon that 
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countenance, except hat the former per 
haps Was rather more agonizing He 
hever wept, at least with his eves, except 


was the stated on occasions of much hilarity, when, as 


t appeared, he was suffering quick re 
morse for having been momentarily s« 
duced from his habitually solemn port by 


manifestation Of interest in the Trivolities 


of such a wicked world. On such oeceasions 
the corners of his mouth would let down 
his lower lip shrink and hide behind its 
superior, all making it appear that in 
him, among the various emotions of thie 
human heart, that excited DY humor was 
the most sorrowtul 

Tom was in high spirits Any healthy 
young man with no uncommon load upon 


his conscience ought to have been light of 
heart driving along the road on such a 
in the fall of the vear, the sun 


? 
the air, the forest leaves, seeming as 1 


Morning 
they had been created to gladden mankind 
Tom rattled on gayly on this theme and 
on that He believed that he said some 


rood things, some excellent things, in 


fact, tor one used to more serious work 
than merely making money Some of 


them must have been extremely funny 
judged by the excruciating grief of his 
companion When they had gotten as 
far as what town people called the Two 
mile Branch, and the horse had taken a 
drink and set out again, Tom said 

‘Brother Bullington, | want you to do 
mea tayvor It won't take much time or 
trouble Get up there, Bill 

Mr. Bullington turned, and for a while 
looked savagely into Tom's face, at length 
answering : You ougnt to know Tom 
my, if you don't, that Pll do what lay in 
my powe rior vO 1.orany of your peopl 

‘*T thought so, or | vouldn’'t have taken 
the liberty of asking you Brother Bu 


lington, I want you to marry me.” 


“The goodness gracious, Tommy ! in 
due time came the response 3 Why Vil 
do it In course I'll do it W hen 

ie let you KHnOW before long | 


thought youd do me that favor The 


1 
truth is, I wouldn't feel exactly right in 


giving the wedding fee I’ve laid up to 
anybody else than you, whom ma and | 
and all of us think so much of 

Mr. Bullington would surely have cried 
now if he had known how Concentra 
ting his gaze more and more fiercely upon 
Tom, he writhed and writhed, as Tom 
waving his whip now and then, enlarged 


pon the pleasure it would be to him al 














, PLA R’'S NEW 
‘ ) nen wl it? ~ ? 
i and thie pa 
( ~ ( stor oO his 
i the pas ro B t 
a I (a n Hot 
\ | i! ( Lie horse 
, f r said 
» the hotel parior for a 
Brot I ngetor | i 
 « ( emen there ra 
i I nich you nd | in 
our « sation 
| rit Mr. Bullington looked in slow 
ra shire rst at My Owing 
\ il V > ster 
We me said the for r, rising 
I M B in ons und, liftiaa Or it 
nd shaking it cordia How do 
| B ntn Mori lon Little 
o time but better too soon than too 
i il Or I i LI you come on 
n Take aseat, Brer Bull’ n't’ 

i i i ourself and fa rly 
HH { ey 1,1 to shake hands long 
Vou, st et il da i e Shoals 
\ r salut ul seatings all around 
Mr. Bullir m regarded Mr. Swinge 
rl i t \ iva StL assa t But 
t ! il aS much ease as 

i MOSSILD Le o fer in the com 
dangerous eties, who, plausible 
\ e possessed of malig 
hil i I ibtiely After declaring over 
! ora ( id he was to see Nis 
ther Bullington, and to notice how well 
ih vn, and if anything how 
r to { that Mrs. Bullington 
i i ft children were well as common 
\ iter Gvettil rom Tom Doster such a 
)) nise as there Vi ild be no yoing vack 
‘ t elp Mr. | ington in getting in 
heat dur i@ the dark nights, he said 
Henry, | dor think I ever told you 
{i Brer Bu nt'n got me one day 
il shoa L no doubt Tom’s heerd it 
Now. m Br'er Swinger,” said Mr 
igton you goin’ to tell on your 
oO self that a way But they knew 
that, in spite of such remonstrance, he 
is quite willing for the story to go on 
Oh ves: a good thing’s a good thing, 
Brer Bull’n’t'n, and when they on me, ’m 
d to let t ier people git the good of 
: t,even if J can't Well, vou see Henry 
it were a one reck n it 


Sadday evenin [ 
} about. three 
Bull’n’t’n 


» the fourt’ 





looeec hee is | rid Vv the s 
Lis nm way MaCK HNOMe, I 
Bu ! nand awhoie lotro n 
the peaze nd It ought I'd 
p, and howe al swap a fe 
with ‘em all; for Brer Bull’n’t) 
LL W ivs liked him f hezis sech a 
tious Babtis Him nor none 
tice me till they see me comin 
izer steps because ror why at tl 
minute he were firin’ away at 


rin we Meth disses. and l 


as | come up, Wuz to the etfeet 
John the Harbiniger had ben a Me 


wo ild a 


the 


the Sceriptur named 


stid oO John Babtis’ : and hie 


and as he 


Say And 


aid howdied along wit 


here’s Breer Swinger 


aman as they've got, and he ca 
my words.’ Well Sir, vou better 
| were i Babt S crowd. as Vo 
th re awful strong, up and do 


vit. 11 


rdo not take up the old man 


OLN sides o’ the [oor echee 


li¢ Lt 
nelge, though IL weren't in whu 


might cali in h@hbtin Hx,a nota ¢ 


And then it were som 


for the onliest time in my life, m\ 


and my thoughts,and my arg 


Vine! 
my words and my speec hes. eve ryt 
all 


had, they vot that jumbled toget 


and they got that piled up on top 


‘nother, that I jes had to stop, and 
down,and see if | couldn't ontang| 


and gether ‘em in hand. And then 


thar, at the very minute, I begin to t 
I see daylight Breer Swinger 
might a heerd him a mile he ba 
out, he did, and he hollered, and 
h, Br’er Swinger, it were John the | 
tis No Meth‘disses in them days—lé 


them n wonder 
but if 


and could stand up and talk all day 


Vavs O times 


No 


speechless: wuz able to 


you 


I'd jes take a cheer and set down « 


and ’easion’ly fling in a priminary 


remarks, and you to pint out 


asi 
chapter and the veerse what 
the Meth ‘disses In the Good B “ 


And then he shook his big sides, and 


they 
abo it 
info a gen 


t’others they all b out 


"OK 
haw haw We l.sir bless your soul 
of asuddent [ cot so mad that for jes ab 


like haulin’ off at 


a second if I didn't fee 
lettin’ old Br’er Bull’n’t’n have it right 
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7 for flingin’ sech a Jaugh o1 
ard for it as Ll were But | 

is that won't begin to do, be 
ow Br'er Bull’n’t’n have big a 

ind it wouldn't do nohow 
voke into heartiest laughter 
ir. Bullington, who, what time he 
ping eyes, Sat 
» his vast frame and glaring upon 
tha ferocity whose wret 
s appalling 


»>unuUL, 1 


esumed the historian 


eC porder wartlare, What vou 
| done Why, sir, | whirled in, I 
I thought Id try laugwhin’ myself 
uall know what sorto laugh 
s when you know people see you 
r ke eryvin than arything e ist 
more | tried to laugh, the more 
erhoot of ‘em vumhed shore 
und at last I got up, and got 
yot on my orse, and bat shed 

1) 
das if the agony of Mr. Bulling 
soon become unendurabie, but 


of ladies 
he hall, and presently 


Mrs. In 
l Har 


light tread 
the hote and 


red, followed by Ellen anc 


e last two were bonneted and 

red After shaking hands with 
I en said, Mr Bu hn ou 
ou, I suppose, that we couldn't 
anvbody else marrying us but 
| ti ti Viny Wy ( ild Hy 

I thought—why, whar’s You 
ivry Tom? and that not under 
al} iff 

explain all that afterward, Bro 


said Tom, as he put into 


narriage license, out of 


twent ( 





he coin 


had ever received f Ss! 


or 


e lodged, one in one por ket of 


nd the other i 


sa n another, he per 
e rite as well as he could. Then 
und putting his hands in his pock 


around in abject despair 
Henry 
Here 

Mar 


ketchin’, vou 


ooked 


Mi owinger rose and as 


Harriet t 


ook their place s, said 
nother batch, Brer Bull’n’t'n 
ike everyvt 
Be 
all was spoken except the final 


Mr 


hing else 


} 
read \ 


Swinger turned and _ said 
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Bre'r Bull'n't'n, tl s Meth'd 


s couple 





and Babtis both, you Know, and it take 
two of us to hiteh them to the traces SO 
you got to make the praar 

Mr. Bullington, huge as he was Jumped 
is one roused from a dreaming sleep 
Not having kept up at all with current 
events, his dazed eves wandered around 
the room while he remained seated 

You hear me?’ said Mr. Swinger, in 

commanding tone Take them hands 
out o them pockets, and git up out o that 
cheer, and ask the good Lord to send His 
vhole ratternue of angels down here on 
Lhis young?’ man and this voung Oman 
thats yes ben naded Lhe ines. Out th 
em, ana Ip wilh you i 1 ynen vo re 
thoo I got another gold piece for you 

That day was remembered by Mr. Bu 
1neton as most eveutiul ina his ex 
perle « About SIX MonHtLHS alter ra, 
e telling of it to the f S 


brother Cummins, neat Bride 
among other things he said 


Hadn't ben I were a public man, ld a 








ben that nonplushed and pulled to pieces 
I'd a forgot how to talk and how to 
pray up to the ‘easion You see, when it 
first got out about them young people a 
keepin’ comp'ny, people put it that Tom 
ere 1iter Sistel May Ss daugcntel und His 
cousin for Sister Jvner’s And they not 
ey could vit the mothers 
brothers, to fir way al 
a hopin that way the. d 
»sorto netothe. oht n 
rconeiled to hi And 
it done it; that 1s, with 
lich the is the n est 
ones Then it were they concluded to 
strike while the iron were hot, to keep 
down any more fussin’ when it were found 
out how the land lav shore enoug! They 
inted Emerly Ingram to let ‘em have 
the thing over at her house; but Emerly 
vere afeard o° hurt h fee n’s,and so they 
immergrated to the tavern And fT tell 
vou | were nonplushed put old Bi er 
Swinger, with all his predijice, say I come 
out splendid, and he never knowed till 
that mornin’ no moren tother people 
vhich was which among ‘em And when 
Hi nry Dorrister hand me that twent 
aoilat cold piece and I tuck it, a seein’ 
his feelin’s would be hurted, and old Br'er 
Swinger’s too, if I didn't take half the fee 
I say to myse lf, here’s a Meth’dis’ that if 
he’s nothin’ else he’s liber’] And if you 








Tri ‘ ! l em Temate 
ba BS 10Ff I 
rie nd both for 1ov 
al And them 
P na » 0 course , 
ite to ¢ t} open on ano 
. é W oO \l I iug~hed too ol 
ere already promised to Mary Andet 
t ! iwiu ¢ As 
tH in ad monst ous cowed i 
! ) ) e he dont tee I € 
1 1 into i nimnit Ss societ nor 
mens muthie but ! her, when 
PHE DRAMATIC OU7 
I I EI 
raviil 4 of the drama L phra 
| fre lf t ed and rare aie ned It 
l i e tern nds st i mall W oem 
plo vould no { t Ss to declare 
ex ment lore of te 1 than not 
t icted Grama is a constant 
| ‘ ot the past, which he aid not see 
il 1 pert ce emir of the preset of 
é Ss forced to see too much To 
out irprise is study the history of 
t thre ( il this I S almost 
1 rH ca na t it the drama 
h nost va ) in a de e, just 
On f ( Deare strength 
el ) Ss last bre And yet 
es | NGS Tair tO survive to 
a ( i 
i S nd a precise ae tion 
I 
| ist ale ne or t arama f 
n ) it i ) ‘ n it Cal 
I eatle a dain ition in the popu 
e theattr S I nt op 
( tT even f oungest teran 
1 i { ( $ i Sle Line iS¢ ol p i\ 
nou L\ oy Nor does it mean 
that thet tre " iny less magcnilicent 
| l ’ ave ever been 
col tl ur! inced or more 
) ‘ cer ited than they ure 
! An n e manne e may say 
t ! een no falling off in the 
of t itrical spectacle indeed, it 
is « il ) h to the modern stag 
’ . to sacrifice acting, which 
Is il es ce ot theatri art. to 
i t S bul ex nai, Super 
i i i 
hae ire some Oo de e that the 
cle i the drama means that there 1s 
1a wence ¢ the art Of actin A cer 
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I fro abo iba ! 

l roan na floc] V hisse 

Met! ais ‘| oO KI i oO I 
notu aq in mv expeunce o ] 

of ‘em draws ind the tothe 
people aragm them \ ru oO 

Sister Cummins, vou drawed B 

m from ‘mone the Meth'd 

he see vou ivht Viiiie H 
some consolation tha tL were \ 
man thatil hes not nh else hes 
LOOK IN AMERICA, 

MA HEWS 

tain speciousness In this assertio 
ma be Since the privileges ¢ 
ent theatres of Londo ere i ) 
und Since the mtrod etion of Lhie 
ring system, no r do we see 
actors of a country massed in ¢ 

oO compact Companies 1n the ch 


Chevy are seattered here and there th 


out the world A great actor Is no 
tent with the local reputation whi 
fied Burbage and Betterton He 
to irdle round the earth in 
ve iving now in London, a 





V York, Lli¢ 





San Francisco, and a month late) 
tralia But though the leadir 
formers of the country cannot any 
hy seen in 1 Ss e evening, there 
been no fa ling off in the histrioni 
Never has it been er, firmer, ric 


more varied than it is now. 


Lhere been performers of oreater 
han there are to day, either for trac 

comeay hi story } istoral, scene indi 

Die 0 poem unlimited It IS idle  ¢ 

the bead-roll of the foremost actors of 
m Dut even the youngest play 


Mr 


Signor 


Mr 


Signora 


Jeffersor 
R 


Sarah-Bern} 


Booth 
Salvini 


Herr Barnav, Madame 


and M. Coquelin—a galaxy not to 
matched readily in the palmy days 
which we hear so much and know so 
tie 

By i process of eX ision we are 


are that the decline of the dra 


at ft 


led to dee 


mean oniv th he dramatic is 
epartment oft 


pe r 


longer the leading d 


From the Elizabethan 


ello? 


through the Restoration and the 














THE DRAMATIC OUT 
Anne. down almost to the end of 
enturyv, when Goldsmith gave us 
s [oO Cong ier and Sheridan 
The R vals ina The Sehool 
[ during these two ce turies 
is the chief form of terature 
: lane It is not so now, and 
ween so for nearly a hundred 
hie purpose of the present iper 
nt out certain of the causes of this 





and then to suggest certain 
ny t may fair y be pres imed 
veriod of this decline is at last 
na ny we may expect in the 


e a reviv 


Eng 


Istl 


al of dramatic litera 


speaking peoples 


ery other art, the drama has its 
ywns, its vears of famine and its 
fulness. The undulatory theory 
of literary progress as it 1s of 

1 of sound One of these reeur 
ds of depression in our dramatic 
vas coincident roughly with the 
oO this century, Dut about the 
ie drama ought to have arisen 

s slough several causes com 

’ Kee)D it These Causes 


rs + 


down 
| -lopment of the 


four he develo} 
n Ene@land, the popularity of 
v Novels, the Romantic revolt 
ind the perfecting of the me 
f play-making by Seribe Fach 
our causes may be considered 
nd in turn 
rst and the least of these was the 
ent of the newspaper Bri nh 
sm began to exert real influence 
t hundred years ago, and the im 


expansio 


this centu 


n did not come until 


r A 


tr contemporary existences it is a 
rama of the ite of Lile vo d 
s jovs, its griefs, its slow setting 
the inevitabie, 1ts sudden sur 


nd all its in 


sf se of thre 


npetitor of 
extension <¢ 
nded to dec 


thie 


wit} 
iS Vilnh 


it the han 


ist century 


Smollett and 


vundation for English fiction: 
n until the author of Wave rley 


Ss not 
ip an endu 
I 


iid series of 


ie drama. 


as the en 


In ho 


ifinite tragedy. 


» word is a newspaper 
the play, and vet the 
f journalism undoubt 

‘rease the public inte 


Almost contempo 
> development 
arvgement 


Walter 


Richardson and Field 


Santé 
Scott 


is of Sir 


Goldsmith, had 


ring monument by 


romances that the 


of the 


of the 


laid a 


but 


His 


novel 


ble held that all the 





written Kemble was a great acto 
it Was natural tor him to 1K that? 
speare yas none too Oou for his o 
ng Yet it mav be doubted whethe 
frequent revivals of Shakespeare's p 
ire signs of a eallhiy condition o 
st if it be admitted that one o 
chief duties of the tre ; to reflee 
best it can, the life of to-day 

At length, despite Kemble’s « 
management, the stock on hand was 
ip, and the p iblie tired of dramatic 
nants Then for the rst time the 
in the English theatre began to be 
by importation from abroad—at first 
Germany, whence came The Stra 
and Pizarro and other of Kotz 
tearful and turgid dramas But th 
nian supp N Was soon exXhausted, al 
course was had to the French. Unt 
beginning of this century the stag 
England had been self-reliant. it 


borrowed a play from 


again, but it had lent « 


France 


pute 


now 


as mucil 


OOK IN AMERICA 925 
rose to ea riva oO the play Sco 
n wit ti l pth na M a el ! ! 
popula { I i) m1iO ed it, re euied 
) y men ot litera isprrations that 
t ro to Tame and » Tortune it Lie 
t ouch pub ers s p> rathe { il 
t} uu i thre Ss ‘ ao It S ! l 
easel >\ it Lb ho in It $s to Lixt 
i wd it i erv 1 ch ¢ el c 
a hovel published than Ss to get a pla 
produced 
Thus it came t ) pass lat there was a 
de int | Kh uy s ral itists Mere i } 
ers, pa Hers up oro el! nen Ss pliavs, i 
ers of wood and drawers of water for 1 
daily needs of the theatre these there 
vere then, as there are always But real 
authors, men Who had studied life a | 
who could reproduces ou the stage. had 
their attention turned from the theatre 
It was at this time in England that e 
divorcee was first declared between era 
ture and the drama—a divorce a ud 
vised for both parties as the separa mo 
society and polities from which we sutfer 
here in the United States 
For a while the absence of new preces 

did not signify, and the theatres conti l 
to act the dramas they had; they re 

ola comedies; they restored old tragedi« 

hey re paired the cast-off plays of the pa 
John Ph p Kemble vas then at the head 
oT thie English Stage, and he had no |il O 
fornewdramas.  ¢ irles Lamb said Kk 


had 
and 


as 
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t e development ¢ the ee 
tion, x Ty i read to saecrili 
eestion of poetry, the study o 

Dt lianev of d alogue local « 
and even, if need b rrammial ri 
ire pilots, and little more; and 
ters are puppets into which he has 


only enough of the breath ol 
bie Lhem to fall @asily into the 
adroiti arranged for them He 


iv the scene of a comedy in F) 


in England or in Russia: ther 
touch of local color, no insight 
tional characteristics The act 
his pieces really passed in a vag 


bounded region known to the 
Paris as La Seribie scribla a sol 
hemia, which is a desert country 
sea and in which everyvliing Happ 
ictiy as the dramatist wishes. As S« 
plays took place In no particular co 
ere Was ho particular reason 
iould not be acted in any co 


They were as appropriate to En 


to R issia aS to rat ct And sO 
Seribe’s comedies and the comedies « 
nost Of collaborators Who encomp 


im about were translated and 
ferred, altered and adapted, in eve) 
ital in Europe Localized by the 
lator, thev were often by him pres 
as origina and the habit has no 
vether died out, for ithin the past ¢ 
teen months a comedy has been ac 


New York hich the authoress claime 


her own, but which iS oniVv an at 
Lio Prom seripe 

ie principles ich Seribe disco 
vere turned to account by certain fo 
ers of the Romantie school, and 


arose a band of melodramatic writers 
il like Seribe, and pictorial like H 
and Dumas Chiel among these 1s 
Dennery, the author of Don Casa 


Bazan. The Sea of Ice. and The Two 


phans The dramas of these playwr 
vere also adapted altered and s 
Lhroughout the worid As Schlegel 


to suspect a Spanish origin for every 


with an easy and varied intrigue, sé 


a while whenever we saw a neatly 
structed drama, symmetrical and wel 
ticulated, we were inclined to ask 
Frenchman had had a hand in its 1 


ing, unwillingly and unwittingly. 





When the Romanties had made tl 


selves masters of the French stage 


vhen Seribe had elaborated his Syst 


ee) 


dramaturgie art, then and then only 














THE 


plav go forth finally to eon 
rid As the seanty band of 
ramatists, thinned by the spread 
Sspaper ind the vrowth tT the 
idered the control of the Eng 
the French were ready to take 
f held it with a 


ty vears they 
-aAPrs and more the 
ialitv of the plays produced n 
<d for criticism The 
es of this period were the V 
nd The Hunchback of Sheridan 
The Lady of Lyons and Riche 
ora Lytton Lon lon 


Old Heads and Young Hearts 


the Lssv? 


soucieault, and the Masks and 
Charles Reade and Tom Taylor 
tive stage-plays no doubt, but 
ill of them, and almost free from 


ttempt to represent contempo 


In Emerson’s words, 


is dumb thie day as we | row 
vet found tongue.” The Ene 
did not trv to rive to e to 
thought; it was filled with im 


plavs. In which Gallie emot 
ed to fit the 
shi proprieties } 
¢ the French drama into Eng 


lees were shaken up 


brand The 


adding British 


iown as Peril and Diplom icy are 


is almost at death’s door. Not only 


ere an 


s bastard hybrid, neither French 
ish, nor anything but mulish; 
may say of this adapted drama 
e Western wit 


1 ¢ 


has no pride of 


said of the mule, 


ancestry and no 
posterity 


Eng] ind 


century 


lramatie decadence in 


egan early in this 


has 


d wellnigh to the present time 


ive years ago the drama in Eng 


insufficieney of Ene 


ut the stage was treated With con 
play roing was unfashionable, and 
eatre was disintegrating from lack 


scence (C)f 


eSS 


nded to prevent 


rs and for want of organization 


ere 


ichange seemstoimpend. Tl 


favor of the 


feeling in 
d by this dramatic literature will 


The time seems ripe for 
the four causes W hich 
Lhis, at least 


powerful than they were half a 


igo. Journalism may still be as 


ve as ever, but prose fiction in 
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Ey Orlane is sutferi y from an over 
ana rou ne reacti W icila Vavs ¢ 
iiter strey ous ello There are now wo 
great Kh c Sh novelists ind the Er 
hove IS pparentiv entering on a period 
of de ssion not unlike that trom w i 
the drama is emergit 
At thre ery moment when t demand 
for HWAaAVS IS hnerea ng the source of s 
ply in France is drying up The Romar 
tic scho has been ce i for vears ‘ 
Sé OL OF Seribe is dving, and so Is thie 
ttle school of melodramatists who stood 
midway between the other two Rarely 
are the new French plays suitable for ex 





port and the stock of old French plays is 
abso itely exhausted Kor the fiftv years 
in the middle of this century the French 
dramatists brought fort thousands of 
plays emotional or an ising, intense oO 
ingenious, melodramatic or farcica und 
of all these thousands every one Vhienh 
had any possibility of success in Englis 
has been translated and apted again 
andagain. The veinis thoroughly worked 
out now, and although a persistent pros 
pector may chance on a pocket, 1t will be 
but a happy accident 

The old French plays are used up, and 
there are fewer new French plays than 
there were The voun men Vhno are 
taking to literature in France feel then 
selves freer in writ fiction than in 
working for the stage As | have said 


before 


piay, 


people 
education 
the reading public 


French 


as Maly 


a novel is easier to write than a 


ind it is far « isier to wre before 


the 

Quite rece tlv the spre id of 
i 

vith the consequent growth ot 


has at last made the 


novel as profitable as the French 


Thus it happens that there are not 
promising youny piaywrights in 

Paris as there were ten ve is ago and nol 
aS many, pe rhaps, as there vere 
twenty years ago Not onl ire there 


¢ 


acted in Paris are far 


the 


the French dramatists of 
ScLouUus of the 


dominates 


Ss 


wrights especially 


\merican 


ewer pl iVvs produced but those actua 


iess likelv to please 


people Kor one thin 


to-day are con 


realistic movement Whi i 


the fiction of France, of R 


ia, and of America The vounger pla 


are aware of the in 


creasing public appreciation of the more 


exact 


Now the 





to li 


it is for performance in 


most 


ea 


presentation of the facts of life 
more acecuratl Vapla r ymnforms 
as it is in France, the less available 


W hat 
You 


\merica. 
] 


interests the play-goer in New 





‘ : American life ‘ 
¢ It et i ¢ medy turning 
i co ma es of 
é ( As Realis 

) er, Naturalism, gain 

> ver and fewer 

‘ ol e Americal 

e chief French drama 

ad iif Of the 1 eteenth 


y el l 4 GISCIPptle 
re roug out suecessfully i 
the United States. O 
in of M. Alexandre Dumas 

t D e aux Cameélias 

Lo America, despite a 

‘ ) to ( na ni ovners 

r ! ern co edies ol 


¢ I ( {MALISLS O| 
i rere ed a il one of the 
f Ne \ ) ( ring thie 
~ ce have been a con 
oO ry ivs of M. Octave 
( een pre ible Amie 
) ¢ R nan dun jeune 
ind the Tentation. most 
i i i \ Myr Boue ceault is 
Ma s most, of the 
‘ »- dav thie serious 
( the comic tarces, are 
lor meriadian oO 
( ’arisial that they 
at dd even in the Frei i 
i the re iS oca to Lin 
‘ lier is are Mr. Harri 


nied to Mull ins Alle 


1 be as dithe to transplant 
York as it would be to make 
va n of Squ ttter Sover 
t S7-§ I Line ( Y Ol 
eacre i ! permanent 
" ng plays wortny ol 
deratio hese ere Wa 
A Madison Square, and 
n these four theatres dun 
years ISS4—5-—6 | Lhnere have 
iddaptations of only eigh 


3 I) ISS4 Lady Clare i 


n ofthe Maitred Forges 


es) et iS Lhe SOLE Nath pie 
( nati irt at t CS Lheatres 
( ( ( ected LWo ver ons o thie 
\l aou mothe adapta on 
fory 4 ho ges; a transiation of 

M Du is und ill Kn lish 


aerived more or 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


rrom a 
Vaison du Vari In 
Society based on M | 


remotely 


ou Ton sennute 


ased on M 


ana 


Frene} 





tl play ( 
ISS6 « 
-alllero 


Love in | 


Valabrécue’s Amo 


gal In 1887 we had a second 
ment of Denise, a version of M. Dx 
Vartyre and Tn the Fashion 

in adaptation from peribe 7 S 


f+ 


complete List of the p 


avs adapte al 


French which were produced at the 


leading comedy theatres of Ne 
during the past four vears And 
be added that most of those adapt 


failed to int 


erest the public, and t 


one of them was a signal success 
of them was acted for one hundred 
[ note also that at certain other ¢ 


New 


pe rmanen 


ict 


Bre ssier the Chouans 
Wires for one Hushand 


lf 


York piay mouses where Lier 


company, al d where the ¢ 


nent is provided DV stroll 


! the same period four other | 


VS ere prod ced Lagardér: 


and 
No one ol 


ved an emphatic success It 


recoraed iiso 


that in 


comedies by a 
Bronson 
the Henrietta 
almost a whole 
W hat is true « 
of London: thet 


tistics of ten anc 


parison for wl 


One of the chi 


(LISH-Spe 


recognition of 


By an absurd a 


a comparison With tl 


ppearance Of the 


these tour yea 


n American author 


Howard, One of our Giris 


vere performed ea 
season 
of Ne York is not 


‘e, as here, the play a 


Doth eities cou 
tT t 


i fifteen years ago = 


ich | have no space ! 
ef causes of this eras 


French drama 


aking’ stage 18 the rece 


international Stage -} 


nomaly the foreign no 


er 
ist cannot control the printing Of his st 
‘ 4 - } 
in this country, but the foreign dramat 
can protect the performance of his p 
| | 


This ref 


ca by J idicial 
DV a treaty W 
double effect 

tist, French or (¢ 
payment for hi 


] 


orm has been achieved in Am« 


decision, and in Eng! 


It has ha 
the foreign dran 


ith France, 

First, 
rerman, now insists on 
and thus the FE 


S WOrkK, 


lish speaking dramatist is no long. r force 


to sell his 


Vith stolen gor 


dramatist 


insis 
for his work, ar 


ing dramatist 


wares 1D 


unfair competil 


ds Second, the fore 


ts on receiving full honor 


id thus the English speak 


is no longer discredited by 

















absolutely untried, is alway 


. ] 
of Dusiness,. for DbarelVv ont 


ces a hit and paysa pronht 


of theatres seek to avoid this 
I iS Mav be DV DUVINYG plays 
e already approved themselves 
ere is already evidence of n 
tin the quality as well as in the 
of the jays written in Great 


asthe S 
competent ind candid oOvpsel La | 
| Should not LKE Lo be 
maintain the thesis that even 
iverage English pla s better 
iverage English nove ilthough 
ware that the average otf the 
ve oO Lhe past few years 1 


conditions are now 
atic deve iopment 


There IS ho 


poet 
l may in the L 
ind in the Silver King there 


note that 


glits 


ra new 


alone give vitality to the 
ana | that 
iors of Siwee thearts. of Forde f 


ind of The Squire there 


t pen, may remark 


of Ene lish play wrights who have 
their possession of the power to 
ned1es as simple and as direct iS 
hn construction and almost as 
1 dialowue, as the comedies we 


ithe 
( ‘ 


is at the Gymnase an 


€ It is true that tradition tends 
of hard g@litter in the 





comedy the dramatist 


members that he is a follower of 


in, and hence comes a certain forced 
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dramat ollowed the 


Atlantic 


successtu 


st I 


across the 


neariv every 


reproad cea in London ] 
cesstu 


avis! 


hat Dryden's comedt 


ltellsust 





lack everything that a comedy SHOU LE 
have rhtness, quickness OF transitior 
nexpectedness of incident, easy cleve 
ness of dialogue, and humorous contras 
or character brought out by identity 
situation All these re quisites of come 
ay ca be seen in American novels and 
in American short-stories, and they 
perinhninge to be discoverable more a 
dantly in American plays 
wo of the chief qua iheations oft t 

dramatist—invention and ingenuity re 
recognized characteristics of our natio 
A sense of humor is another quality not 
to be denied to us; and our humor S 
negative as well as positive—it can take a 
1OKE iS Wwe 1] as 1l can make One Pha 
jest’s prosperity lies with the audi ( 
quite as much as with the author Phe 
kind of humor which the American most 
relishes turns on character What we 
are keenest to seize in a story or on t 
Stage 1s a touch Ol human nature 


. hundred years since Roya 


Tvler, afterward Chief-Justice of 





mont, wrote The Contrast, the first pla 

by an American author which was acted 
professional company This Ameri 

can comedy had in Jonathan the earliest 

of a ion line of stage Yankees, and to 

the performance of this part by Wig 

it owed most of its good fortune The 


Contrast proved the possi bi itv of p itt 


the life and the people, the manners an 

the customs, of our own country on the 
: , 

stage, and since then the most endurin 


successes of our theatre have been piays 








(oO . \\ Libre i {( haniraus Live ' a ( id a ciose connec 


\ R in W eof Mi i plav house Shakespeare and 
{ eket f Mr. Mayo ere ! vers 1 mselves, and 
\ t ( Mla at mona, the aise l a ype mal Interest 
\} I ence ind tl ! Sat the doo i acl Which 
’ \\ M son, the ep touch of the publie vei 
} ha en prompt t I dramas act we Lihat 
) r \meriecan } ¢ Ss a secondary cons 





) ad ( ¢ Vi iS ak © ea a aran 
i ) ‘ closet 1S contradiction in te 
| é I Lhat the i i nlendec not to be playe 
¢ Ler uppeared drama ive not the well-knit st 
‘ "ay } Se shab the arttul se ience oT situation w! 
d shambling in action. mit the characters to reveal the 
( I ‘ ( eakest point in the aie "ently ind in order, no meteor 
\ a i The pla right has poetry, no aurora borealis of elo« 
I ne to irn his trade ca e it Trom the deep damnat 
( i ! ivr of the di matic art { c1ng ott Lie boards Chere i 
e al ot frequent phrase in the mouth o 
( nec hou i nh returnin nanuseript } 
) ( e ot the con that is ve tten or tha 
OT thie ( e mechal teral merit md no p 
i en he pu to $ | bie play not well 
plo s ec » thin cannot be ell ! n, however | 
l e | ha to l quia l¢ If ¢ true ire sn 
i I " i} en and the characters are not rigl 
i lett | t ! | trasted, there is no“ literary merit 
aigested and assim n K terature 18 not fine writ 
tion 3 olutely es 1 i n the conception of the 
i“ S d In tne coneo on ot 1 
‘ of diffusn the need t hin any ¢ ition of language 
| ) et ( itl i le ( Ss D e Grautier §s a il th skelel« 
‘ ! ! erienced = ¢ ood iS a pantomime 
) i ipjyect tor d ! aumb ¢ 1 Seize the st« 
! » of t ‘ t H f and enjoy All the Att 
te > treat it L hie ! \ ns WV l not save the ti 
l is shown us CEdip ts Situations were not 
mh 9e part autho 1 V arranged d as patheti 
nd of R eu eC e as those of La Tosca, M.S 
ep \ illest ¢ e-pat pla 
‘ ) a ‘ the | it th n s the h hest To 
} ( l s Y iry enadea ! | be deni d | 
\ can true lover of Shakespeare and of M« 
( e te ol oremost sof the two 
‘ to M 1 out the mode y 3 itu Lhe drama Is 
| C Or the | es it is also the broac 
{ t i Nn 1 iil rary torms t appeals to the 
d 1 iS ectly as to the Brahmin « 
i ! € } A a rghit mus please the pu 
! e Pa n | ‘ er pena of not béing a 
v be acquired s to plea a M A novel may 
l { S its t isand readers a year and not 
mst ‘ u t rthe dramatist, out oF mens memories But ia 
~ { esert » of M Dumas aoes not iterest and hold and i 
t t dran ( in art of prepara thousand spectators night after nigh 


soon withdrawn and laid on the she 


\ I sts have studied thie be seen Of men no more 
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a railway investment in the muchtogether. He had accompanied hi 

is turning o more to vespers, and they had take th 

1 protitab Rodn Hy walk on o together before the snow « ‘ 
hadi iter became vel My wife | lnot managed she ass ed 

MUD Ie hn connection Ith a me Of that but she had not felt 1 ) 

Co essional investigatio S ed to interfere ind she had visited thie 
of my own college, a New public library and looked into the British 

O* i. lawver by 2 ession Peer re Men ere »SUSple US Mat 

sed, aS SO many American law corer iS quite Lo ta eal Or het 

) Wall Street, in political com sé ladm ed that ) | ivcested t i 
W asl neton In Ya iVs ( | 1g Shman wasa strat ( astra ( 
endy KNOWN aS a rising ma ind, that he was tar [fron mn md id 

] ret irned Mi F yu. VW iS Still il perhaps a Ve ikened SETTING Ol 1 Cost powell 

‘ lL understood that my ‘ ful social influences which must, after a 
iaded him to extend his vis col him in the end The only re 
i vas e re ictant oO sponse to Is Was | I aea youd 
SO Ill erest t had eco Ih Dette Vrap ! Thi ip ih co ind schna 








rehend this, for we are a Among her other activ s Margaret 
ly Ort sore O nt S ag is rested na miss hh os ool Lhe 
Vil l e1rne Cons i in ( Lo hich Ste devoted hn occaslo i 
motive | is glad to see that ¢ n ind Sunday afternoons This 
ge |} lishman is Improving iS ne surprise for Mr. Lyo Was 
adenine His Kno ede 8) ( LILIS LisO i part © Lie restiessness ol 
isting the g ae ours ol you \met nh iife At Mrs. Howe rermal 
( IS hat ‘ a ad the « r evening the g ids ned 
e or love-making ca ¢ ) ibsorbed in dress. and t c eLy 
velty, there is ymnething quite ol ( ! is rma \ Lhe oce 1 
) the study of 1 e modern 1 i! e responsib y of it searcely 
es in the ieade} Yet he mina 
| oO had nade himst lf very avree Was ¢ dently much occupied with he 
e little eirele. not less bv his in condition of woman und she taught in 
sp n by his unaffected man 1 publie school He could not at all make 
a Slmplieity whien omen ou Was she anv more serious about 
e aS unconseious, the resuit of the german than abouttl mission schoo 
ted habit Ol not thinking about | seemed odd i rage to ike e& SO Sé 
sition In excess it may be very riously And was she serious in all her 
if but Wwihel il IS combined Val »US occupations, or oO! \ experini { 
une good-nature and no self- ing There was a certain mocking hu 
IS allractive And although mo n tne g rl that puzziea Lie En¢ ish 
in women like a Man Who Is ag man st more 
toward the worl and combative, I have not seen much of your life 
s the delight of novelty in one o he said one night to Mr. Morgan: but 
ire to be agreeable, leisure for aren't most American women a littl 
nad who seems to their imagina i@SsS, SC@ KING an Oc¢ pal on 
) ave a larger range 1n life than Perhaps they have { il appearane 
iO are dri en by business one but about the same number find it, as 
» offer the peace and security of formerly, in marriag* 
ng attained ‘**But IL mean, you know do they oO 
e had been several little neighpor to marriage aS an end so much 
* Beg P : = 7220 
VES & i 





PER’S NEW 
i Ih 
it SCK 
! Vo M ? i 
] ) ( ‘ e) 
\\ n is 
; 
‘ t ‘*] 
t | t 
I 
a ( i ns 
} 
if t cl r? ot 
his f, 
‘) T » 
va] 
( crowd 
10 ) 
ou lave } ed 
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ypab im old 
motuer Ss} 
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irs. | 
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Oo be sell-s ) 
‘ fact « thre " 
1 ai i > 
rT] ( ne ecomes to 


e \ l 
ri St } ) ’ ais 
is much as would 
Si nts ho re 
IK rpiaces 





i il 1 i O ic 
0 ( not heip sa ! \ ( 
e& objec moc 
‘ ll Tit T f t t 
rie na en als l r ¢ 
suppose so | ould 
( \ 4 A\damss opin 
»ado lil 
(rye vould 1 said 
| 2) I il Lilie Lldic t 
tockn te id beet 
' ( Lhiese thie you ns < f 
atl OT course 
() I'm a De ( i ! 
( il t to Save | 
i uve fa 1 that 1 her thie ( 
COLLE Me \\ x i } ry ) 
nor t the 2 ct Oo ‘ 
sO have | s a ll i 
eard o thi iilirn that 
) eCeLVe tb SC ] Ol prot 
eaueation Los then i eC” ‘ 
nostics, ving st ser liveness 
Ini ries O 
Ame v« t therefore, t t 
sho i not have a s ntile educ 
No, unless all seientifie-pryn 
things Ll mistake W omen 
more like it. first to be upset t 
bu ev will recover their balances 
the noveityv Is orn off No an 
sclence \ 1] enti Vy < inge thel 
A(T) I il ir brid wn les \\ I 
science, | don’t see that the super 
ha hv tess ola on this weneratior 
on the forme 
Yes and vou n 1 SAy Live 
r before so eredu is as 
But wv t was the ot thin 
Why, that co-education is KE 
aim 1 marria S among the co-¢ 
ted Daily fami rity n the class 
if e most lmpressionadle cre revé 
0 til nt ectua vea nesses ane 
inees, absorption of mental routi 
an e¢ " v, tend to destroy the sens 
ron e and mystery that are the 
powerful attra Ss between the 
It Sa sort ot a nehanting tam 
that ibs off the bloon 
tlave vou inv Statistics on the 
No | fane\ { S oniv a not 
some old lorv who t l Ss educall 
any form is dangerous for women 
Yes, and I faney that co-educ 
vi | have bout much effeet o1 
enerally as that solemn meeting of 
ciety of intelligent and fashion: 
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n one oft our great { s st irl i ns Oo 
scuss e advisa tv of 1 the « ! rt a t sed ‘ . 
on VO i ! il "se-< ! owevel el | 
™ | exclaimed 1 S 1s l nes ) nt S =t t 
( ( Ss npathy and ount Is L the 
~ l Ss about the vagaries ol r | 
saw the erv olda-!t 


mel yf ‘ % your « 1 rie 
o erested 1n Ma irel S 1 Wil . mma ( 
this Philanthropy nxiety ne r did an ho ~ ssa work 1 
ne ClLASSeS, 1S ho ere ell Ss \ it eff ) OU SUPDPO 
1 the ishion tha Ss S tort nn “ 1, out I 
Mr. Lyon. wherever he had perhaps by their « fault, owing to the 
vale 1 special study ot 1 \ same d SDOSI mito b e 1 t the n ! 
SOC lé es, esper billy ) I he ¢ nar s i 
ou Valls and strays \ 1 ao vou vould ‘ 
nday afternoon they were r elle ill ere poo 
the Bloom Street M ‘I think it would be better if ! 
| cround, the s is were no idle peop I’m ha sha 1 
i had a penetrat cl hat I } e leisure »> go everv time | ) 
a wreeable than extreme O that mission And Tm MmOst sé \ 
Mr. Lyon, that 1 took you ther¢ Lhe 
Te) Mr | m Was Saving in DOVS ne vou were | s Cone ol 
7 tn oO i Col ersall ure them asked me rf vou ere a Lore ( t 
1 great effor ‘or the common e or something I cannot t 
they WwW take it Phe may resent ‘ 
e haven in commo ¢ ri¢€ SpvVving nto their wo 1 of an | l 
ed Margaret, quick hat juke,’ and they may take it in the o O 
L noticed ho omy SS, ) LS ) 
Xx ionthns avo \ inoad l Mr | on laughed And t 
( wr i al natew ve S na 





hed 1 upon tiie Ss 
SID CV hat the novilily Was becomll i 
KI vour theory It pi 1 show in Ss orld, he sa 
s to the same thing, whatever [ begin to think I’m ve unf 1 
I couldn't see that e work nate, Miss Debree You s 1 to rem 
York differed much from tl n me that 1 am ina position in w can 
W ¢ o have leisure ought to ad ery e to heipt a LO! 
ne for tl vO} P sses Not at al You ean d e! miu 
netimes doubt if it is not a i But how I en 
nost of our charitable work ( sidered a col : What cat 
! s to get people to do something TL di 
selves Pardon me und Marea 1 ned het 
i cannot do away with distine eves il » ! Yo ( l 
ood earl , yout me co 
l ose no SO long aS SO Many per | r wa lu thit 1 tiie 
0 vicious. or ineompetent par It is a pre } in sui ( 
But. Mr. Lyon. how much good do varied surface, we planted wv 
ppose condescending charity does 7” and ornamental trees lntersec 
4 rare ring up in a way tne winding stream The | ttle ? ( 
d at times { mean the sort it ( ind ice had formed o 
distinctions more evident The openings here and ther @) ( 
tt if ul have le isure to meddle water, hurrying a ne is ll in fear Oo 
itfairs mav be an annovance to. rest. had a more ch AS} { 
Ss you try to help by the lit 


e pal icv cover. The grou v 
es of charity What effect upon 


a snow. and all the trees were bare except 
ed City neighborhood ado vou sup for a few froze on leaves here nd 
s produced by the advent in it of a there 


be wind and 
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‘ i io ‘ ~ red u " 
( ( ( ‘ irt \s the t ed oO} the grou 
i ful livin nakindo 
ilé ot t , iy ( ’ r) , man 
‘ , } t vo Fit vf 
‘ 
? COP ¢ vind i i St heal 
~ | et t i 
‘ ; P vf , 
) ) prote | 
() ¢ hit ¥ b> 
i ‘ To? 
\ } rt a ) 
) \ ed e\ ¢ i ( ilk ) } 
tT | ) 
“ cle Ss \ ou 1 oud and 
maa t ‘ ~ il | t 
) 5 ! nade 
\ vere entering the strea 
‘ 4 ) is evide Liy 
there iS an Opel Yr clear ol 
" ne was not vel ~ re and 
I te { 1) Spe 
ric ceased SiIngil it thie lit 
‘ ere { clad 
Sang on 
I ( 1eueE t ' 
. 7 . \ nah 1 = | 
( " oad it ) 
( ill iy I ne ¢ I crrew pale i iS iddere | 
S I tL be a pro et La man sustamed er withan at 
! t Ty t in belre ! infinite sympathy, and seemed to 
, . 
‘ ‘ ) ) ind 1! ! ords of encouragement The We 
1 + ] 41 
. ‘ ma the ap Line mid-strean e cold tood s 
1 i ( Phi rlit about their Walists bie froup Sat 
r n { n pa ' 
\ I set to say Lo } ‘ 
O! eS « Site ban 
; etes " , rye he strone®. tend arms of the ta 
\ t t tine 
, . . ent iowered the w te form unce 
, ( ¢ watel r staggered a mon 
; : ” tie t strean rvered himself 
. ha : Hey te as a " ind the voices 
t ! stanza was shed a 
wa y tune « rie 
1 
i ast i 
Sweet I Ta 
| t< ‘ tl 
‘ 1 , , 
‘ — + ene >) \ a tf ( I hal i e Sstruggied te 
‘ ‘ ko } , it he ~ 7 \ h his a t insensible b 
{ cut could be heard above the other voices 
I { nie t tl Vil and thie ish of the waters 
\ uN ; 
, ‘ of 4 
' l { ra ( I Phi 1) is irried into the ca 
il ed to ray ¢ | be te er-tie irted Little 
) rY st of t iD of the ro or} man int crowd who beg 
} , . nents the) , ra r. that sentence did not permit him to 
( ( | ¢ the tall it | ea case fora doctor ris 
t 1d away rema ea i Well nowh p 
( { e Lot . i His tioner W » I i been looking on 
1 oN ’ 1 
, KS Margaret and Ir. Lvon walked 
‘ s ¢ irh in slience l ean t talk about t 
eu \ i { il Wa ed ivi Sald It’s s cha yp rul woria 














rv as she looked out the winds 
| ventured to ask what literature 
that interested her so much, whe 
ed and frankly entered into con 
n It was a little Advent song 
he <ed to read it on the tra 
n over the tunes Yes, she wa 
deal on the cars: early every morn 


ie rode thirty miles to her work 








faith and credulity 


‘And nothing marks it re Mo 


added “than tne popular expe 
among the scientifie and thie nora 
something to come ¢ e dim] 
s derstood relation of bo ind mine 


is li re the expectation ot the possi 


of electricity. 


ae eee ; aver 
\ : a v BE ; 
ening. at our house, Margaret ‘ oflice. and s ‘ | ed \ 
e sce! nh Lhe pare i f on hich she suppo ed | 
vdfu s the comment of and he) ! (t is hard ) 
he authorities ought she ¢ ot mind it mu HI mk 
such a thin was q e teebl S isan A 
1 to me isl ! ( is pl 1 And vou | sked ( eS | | 
r I should be ineapable of been Adventist twer rs dj 
1a testimony Deel erfectiv happy eve since | ’ | 
sO Unnecessary pertectiv, she ada turning | | 
»wW know What 1s necessary face, now radiant, toward me¢ Are 1 
sou W hat impress d me. one she asked. preset \ Not an 
L\ iS that there Ss in thie m ite Adventi | Ss ob 1 lo ’ 
this longing to sutfer phys I s T th wit you I ( ere 
Ll ¢ re public scorn for a be so many no more e earned 
that in our iLittie eit tiiere ere two A 
ive een a disappointment ven societies: there had been a s t i 
und,” said Mr. Morgan, ‘‘that account of some difference in the n ! 
o demonstration from the spee- ing of original sin \nd you e not 
it there Was no ioud jyeerin that discouraged py the repeat fa ire 
lis ere thrown by the boys predictions of the end of the world l 
could hardly expect that,” said asked No Whv should we be We 
rld has become so tolerant that don’t fix v certain day now, b 
‘are signs show that 1t is very neat W 
er think Margaret replied i I} o think as we like Most « 
e spectators for a moment came members now think it will be next 
spell of the hour, and wer [ hope not ! I exelaimed Why she 
something supernatural in the asked, turning to me with a look of sur 
of that frail gin prise. ‘Are you afraid?) I evade V 
) said my wite ifter a litt saving that ] supposed the eood had ) 
| tt lieve Lat 1 ere s is Il iC Ul Ine to fear “Ene nh you in ist be 
mystery in the world as eve Adventist, vou have so much sympath 
ich Of what we ca th, only I shouldn't like to have the world con 
sell eecentrically Breaking to an en next vear eCa ( here are s 
m traditions and not going to many interest problems, and | 
¢ not destroved the nee in the see ho Line \ 1 be wot a out Ho 
e mass of peopie for something can you want to put it ¢ t] and t 
hen selves yas LO Lie lirst Lime A i { note oO! 1% 
I tell you,” interposed Morgan naticism in hei ce—* 1 there 
st in the line of your thought much poverty and hard work It is su 
I met the other day on the train a hard world, and so m 1 sufferin ul 
d to be her seat-mate in the ea sin (nd could a ve ended i ) 
lace slight ttle { re 1 com ment How eat ou ant it t FO Ol 
cirl, whom I took at first to The train appr ied the station, and 
more than twenty, but from the rose to say good-by ‘You will se | 
mit her large ¢ es she was pro Aa truth some aay, she said, and went a 
rer forty She had in er lap a cheerful as if the world is a l 
ech she conned from time to destroyed sne was the happiest we 
| seemed to be committing verses | ive s nina lon t ( 
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Oo i are | iY 
, e ACK ) | s sor 
oO rs ere a que 
‘ Eve S tists s oO 
a SLori Orie 0 ( nonvt 
re a ti é oO 
real estate 
Mr. Lyon st ed in t 
Ni Eno nd . = Se oe 
( ‘ He iS a us to Vy 
ngton and study ie polities ol 
trv, and see e sort of society p 
is no court to e the tone an 
ere ri? ¢ iss nes 1 »>aetlerm lie } 
He is restless under this sense o 
The { ire i hans il y! ‘ Lie Bi s 
pire must understand the Constitu 
S greal 1 al i I is be abie to 
ciate the social currents t il have so 
to do With po ul at nN 
In fact e had another reason 
easiness His mother had writt 
i\ staid ) n Ihh al 
po int « ( \ » had een SO 
a ive er i rlo Kno edo 
Cap Lis is i eeded \o 
people he could tind at home, if 
object is to pass the time W hat « 
eply ( mjd he say t it he! 
come very n interested in stud 
rmol-te uc he 1 very Charming gs 
teach He could see the vision 
hn e minds oO s mother and of the 
and his eide sister as they should 
t s precious co Ona Vision 
school-ma’am, of an American gir 
in America a out any mor 
it, m Oo t orbit of Chis 
House Phe ¢ was absurd Ani 
Vi wa it absurd W iat Was } nei 
MOLILIC vVhat was Chishnoim House 
is ¢ V body n Eneland compares 
a rwmovoie Ait Nay \ il ould 
thinking O t, inadigt t at his relat 
aa «OLE Hote ! Cla ramewo 
LHIngs, 
The situation is almost humiliat 
He egan to doubt the stability of 
OoOWwh position Hit rto h had met 
obstacle: whatever he had desired he 
obtained He was a sensible fello 
nie the world is not made for |} 
but certainly Ld elded to him in 
er n Why did he doubt now 7 
ie aid doubt showed him the intensit 
HS 1! est in Margaret For love is hu 
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ri rid l . 
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| nls ti we on youia be } ( 
} ; oO ; he? 
| Not vour 1 pe ie 
Me . ; ; Lriati 
. ) j 1 su ender ¢ the haorts 
( .) ~ ut ~ ee : 
uf] 
‘ i t s hes 2s ® 
) ould need to be verv much in | 
li¢e 
snd Mies Fors ished a little as 
le pre sO e men < Said it tO MaKe SUCO & SUFrence! 




















| am StUre I ( ( I 
+o . ) p ne } 
i eve ‘ st rou 
d to teei s ot 1 if 
| P , R yn 
! *said Miss Fors 
! 1h her h na 
‘thing bet for Marg 
ail 1h Vo 
Si} Vv « 1 o ive Vy il 
oO | . Hler tone 
na cor i a) there 
n he a iS ¢ oO 
iV es 
Lyon W d away f 
5 fe ( 
one ns { Is pride ré 
o. ¥ , ist 
i Ss I ! 
ra n to urd 
( it f Ma ‘ 
ouid 1 ts ct r to 
ik mort cal ns Hi 
ild return tome | 
r ‘ l S Lite ) 

{i by the reception his Ta 
to hh pro i And 
I Ss \l ul t 
to n is she } i 

Should risk the 
W hat ver ’ 
L¢ ) t s love 
e ra \ ne n 
is av l OSSeSS 
he loved W as there eve 
the name tf couk 
Lie ns « exrped lene 
ul th ( n Lyor 
e usual proces ( S 
Ul ! e mind It is 
LMLUSLNG process ind T Ss 
e& cons ‘ The min 
l t O LPriis 
n wh the scales are s 
sts S that e must ! 
of mind, it takes him so 1o 
) There Ss the same ap 
n where love is « 
g**contra iscarelu ya 
f the bala nd 1 sa 
V and con ing to Ssé 
KICKS thie eal vhen 
the other seale The 
world, under a law as 
avitatiol Is eaviel ha 
wn consideration. It is pe 
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A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE WORLD 
ea vy \T ‘ \l ‘ 
? i i ~ 
| . Su sal | 
s that s, I i ( erl \ r 
( ant vO " \ Without M tl ever « ( 
ou tis out te N »: there ) rt 
- , l it ‘ il ‘ } 
ros M rear Ss chee i ad I 1b tore ( ‘ " l ( 
vel t of embat sme tha some ¢ 
1 haste Pon otnel a SO ¢ {i rent tron ln 
not say { trust that vou! t dou nv ester 
tt il Ciatllo t sens ( ce f 
nothing.” he went on qui fy nv Too < ( 
man iié ould not heed her as ! ind ! . r 
{1 in a gesture of protest ( Ss rd his footste ray 
r now, his face flushed and ce So he had re 
er with determinate thre vas t sort , a 
I ca ror Margaret, Miss ved ! sne sat ‘ ! 
ve you No, she could not lo I 
1 hat ested on the ta le tren er 1 a her he YT! t bye 
eho ood rushed te t | ) But Live ereatest ©) 
! 1 ors nie i ( ns ‘ id cor » Tne 
rrassment, and anger t ! no nt commonplace 1 
i col qaict the int ¢ Lendel I is i oved 1 \ ft 
eves In an instant self-} as she had dreamed of 1 
ick to r mind t not confe t to herself, and t 
> a l Tem wd Sti n nto suc 1 scene ind te red it And ! 
i 1 looking ) hn oO rity d sa it’ he oved } 
Salad | im sorry ore W C1 rer and hel ( bi? 
¢ ae | tseemed to stand { { Wa it with } s 
O"d It his foran imstant i) omanty pal Wh 
e le d It isater- t as! W couldn't he 
( taman can re \ in had s he loved ! 
1 oO e head is 1 ne to it s not in her to e al 
l d i ooked a ! ro in ips she sii a e on and ¢ 
si TO il us YW * to ! Thi | Ko a) ‘ Wel it V i> 
world besides, unable to face Mar ( sed herse is he 
loss, and recovering speet ( | room 
said [st i Has Mr. Lyon been her 
i M Lyon M: et in Yes ! I Orie 
) OOKIN a) nd ina ( sorry nottos oO is ) 
ertect eady a rs rie to 
ned to go mechanica d And M ( mo 
the ao nas ( " I Oo l s 1 
conventionalitv: but itis you 
he turne ilmost in diate ( Sil 1 great 
Oo the sac Marearet S ‘ econ shed liv 
vit o recognition of his ¢ ! her aunts ¢ 
( | cit t : 
you will mal my excuses na l sori sto go 
»v to Miss Forsythe nie And nothing else, Mar 
» her I t ight pe S () . he sa f 
ou. perhaps | Sive ild ( ) \ elo And t 
{ invt ibout ditfe: er l from tl 
mality, about famlly, o1 I 
’ 


























, i ol CO?! a ? t l \ (), 
1 edu mm an tra O 
s or professional life, vield to 
rior inducements of agricultur 
o that field their methodical 
thnab s,and supple ne. ! 
na, st idyv. and pr icLlice, ae 
t s to the Turtherance o Ss 
pro icllo O e first ol ( 
) il 
( The 
ates 
yrie St 
elo es 
era ih 
Oo eS 
e either organ zed in conso 
1 Line ict of Congress of 1862 
having their organization prior 
ere subseq uc ntly benenheiaries 
e act, and mainly indebted to it 
present existence und hnancial 
ditfering from most legislation 
t that 1t Was materia In ad 
ib sentiment, granted are 
the publie lands to the respec 
s Tor the pul hing 
vhere the | ould 
it exciuding other smientilic and 
s dies, and including military 
» teach such branches of learn ne 
ited to ag? l ire and t rie 
these endowed institutions ther 
e United States forty-two other 
of sciences in some of \ Cc 
ire Sa valine ealure ima im 
\ ech especial attention 18 given 
ted sciences Dithiculty has been 
ed in ascertaining the total num 
ients in these institutions put 
strictly cultural cou In 
of those of the class first noted 
2 out of a total of 6091 students 
the whole number engaged in 
ot agricu ine and tS K ndred 
S lll approximate five thousand 
ethods of work and instruction 
Ye rent schools Vary accord it ) 
vy deemed best by the controlling 
it the genera object Lite | I 
9 e a thorough practical k 
iwriculture, and at the same nie 
Vy educat the man 
room instruc m embraces pat 
y those sciences hich rela ) 
ire and the Kindred arts, suc iS 
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\ PROFESSION O45 
. ; : botan , 
I ’ Vere \ . ( i i 
il t \ order to etfeet as 
met il tf these are supplemented 
suc stud ‘ stor mathema s 
‘) eping ay i economy tat 
nds carde ind « enginee) 
© <« SS ine LOSLPUSE S 
ences are usually el ‘ This is fur ! 
Su rit ented ) ratory work yout 
( Or ODS! i 1 and 1 I i! Cases \ 
ictual Comp sory 0 ipon the f i 
or in crarde re the s tic to 
kn t\ q leSLIONS are ced out ) Lhie¢ 
a of the hoe or the pruning-kK1i r 
While in Germany rance, Great Brit 
ain, Belgium, and various small nat 
ilities of Europe, the productivenes f 
the soil has been steadily increasing dur 
ram” =the past half-cer it throug il 
prover methods of cultl tio} vVhi n 
the beginning were compelled b ‘ 
creasing needs of a redundant population 
1 pol. of negligence, resuiting from thie 
] ft ] ] + ‘ 
ick O 4 Di 1d understand ti the s 
uation is in this country been as stead 
iv aecreasing thre iverage Vil¢ d per acre 
In some ot tne older sections ware ireas 
ive been abandoned because e crop pro 
duced w d no longet repay the « ot 
ecu wioNn In a liar@e section of lo i 
\ ( Ss ia part of our new ma te 
tile West,” the corn crop has declined in 
twenty ve Ve Ss Irom orty to twenty 
two bushe per acre In other States the 
farmers are shifting unmetho fr 
one crop to ane el iS this or t il Se¢ Ss 
to hold out a promise of better returns 
The restoration of these depleted lands 
has become a problem beyond the eapacity 
of the ordinary farmer, who, by follo no 
old methods, has een nstrumenta in 
further depreciating them, when h or} 
S ild have been so intelligently directed 
that ¢ nh S¢ tions ould have 
é inced t It has been 
terse] said t it’ the question. be fore the 
farmer is ‘‘ how to feed the land while the 
Ma d reeas him Greeley Ss vy ct Nas 
been too iterally followed, because ( 
present generation have found it a sin 
piel ae I r to cro West and { t i) 
hie lands than to attempt the mprove 
nent of the old When this alternative 
s no longer availabl e highest inte 
rence ii be demanded for successiully 
Coping ith these ( il red « maitions. not 
only direct n the line of supplying the 
demand for increased production, but the 
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rs e pro 
a { ant t Ss al rrent ft 
Phe ral go rut mnt, thy 
| tment of Agriculture, and 
rose re n this d ote co 
( ! iMaerav number o 
( ( i itie 
! il a e exactiy t 
college tends to develop 
More direct ! e line of ay 
( ire ¢ Live iperintende 
tes irdens of the large seedsm«e 
~ the oratories OT Tet 
turers, the superi ‘ Vy ol 
| Ss, the profes ns of ‘ 
rare 2 and ¢ engineering 
i ind horticulture are direct pa 
le ‘ remost ral Ot science 
\s to the possible pecuniar 
it m oO i ed Vv one who 
7 ‘ ~ ) ~ a ric ] ra ( 
ment, and bring’s to 11d exact s 
method tis difl t to spea iu 
t \ Few me lly realize t 
es of an acre rround; the ba 
ment t it contains 45,560 squa 
couveyvs liittie meaning It ISnoLd 
lo grow upon al dividua Oot « 
» lace prod Cl oO! lo ers pial » 
t ( or small Truil that 18S wort 
cents This ratio applied to the ¢ 
$2178 This result has actually be 
complished, but Lam a 11d thal ¢ 
cu itors WI ra deem the ta 
Ww < t y of crede ce 
Intens methods are the outco 
t 1c imricultu edueat | ] 
eavening influence that is mainly 
, nenta n effect PU aecreast ! 
ive ( e or ta s iL 1S ho oO} 
, ed a feature of our agricultural stat 
Men have been finding out that t 
I 1 i Oo manu oO ih cre p 5 
Nn t ‘ | =f T Tt? ist tu } ‘ 
cu tors is tne ! pen cial 
il SO 1oOngd Ls 
of one or need for tl st 
S tis folly to apply t 
it Du ne I } ist | ‘ 
or I irti | Olt » s 4 
of the United States S 
l nine dollars \ 
ed as Nn many cases t I 
n Pen Ser ired Irom the less valuable 
174 it may readily be seen that lands 
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AGRICULTURE AS 
1 dollars or more per acre | ( 
1 verv liberal incon it 
l ! i that nthis n i 
s deducted taxes, cost f 
und ements, s rt 
cand Value of t ribo 
ence ol eo nel tye re 
‘ eo It is the kno 
such is a true representation « 
e cond on of our avricultl l 
Cis 1 as Lo ISSLDLILILV O 1 
re favorable results, that dete 
»oOLne! se might be nie ned t 
( 1 ‘ pursu It s Therete r 
» cit n contrast to thie OVE 
ts sho oy What is bet md 
omplished bY the application 
e methods to small areas 
nt prize offered by an Eastet 
ral sociel ror tlie irgvest mo 
t from a given area OT sma 
: il led oa straw pert cry r 
S mm two acres amounte ) 
eventeen hundred dollars; and 
Roe, in Play and Profit 7 
s told us how he secured a gross 
: htly more than two thousand 
m t Sallie i ount o | 
rt of the last ar il meet 
( Jersey Horticultural Societ 
) ng are given as some or tli 
ined by its mem s though 
mn had been i} orn pad 
ive produced 8435 per acre 
iLoes SDS per acre isparaLlus 
s returned $900 seven acres 
yur res, $200 per acre, and some 
Sas high as S500 per acre 
ter Henderson tells of an aspara 
er near Atlanta hose © » Pave 
e successive years a ne prout ol 
, , 
cre and as 1nstancing depart 
n old methods cites tl ease Ol 
r residing neal Rochest ) 
zen years ago imid V made ¢ 
Frowlng a \ cre oO Ss Ity 
1in vegetabies fora ire mal 
s venture was So satisfactory that 
1ally inereased his area, so that he 
s thirty of his fifty acres mostly 
ine cabbages for the Rochestet 
He further informed me that 
prohit Trom tne cabbage ga en 
iS SIX Ul vusand five l rea 
oO 1 little over two hundred do 
vcre, and that it was not a v¢ 
ear for cabbages at 1 il And 
encouragement of those not to 
ino porn, the Same LULLLOrILY 




















\ PROFESSION 17 
! ) Observa \ colle | 
mia entv-¢ 1 a ! 

] ork, pure st i rim « \ 
sat Northport, Long Is d 
{ nd « : its ‘ ‘ 
~ satistact } eS Vas oO S 

i r e sumn of 18S nd 11 
S l oO man » had got S 
plete success In the dan reg oO 
southern centra \¢ \ Vhere Ih¢ 

riter’s bovhood s passed, and v ie 
thie eniel wricuitura att actions CoO sist 
of a eently wna iting GAsScayye ind 
some most enticing trout streams 
veneral farming comn vy have found 
Liremise yes con ( ed Lo ( i 
( t to the LOOT AE \ sf ( i ola 
ha ( t per quart ht \ Sale 

1h) rt ol Ne Yor ‘ 4 ‘ Thad \ t) 
sutli t to turn the dalam from one 
side to the other of their profit nd loss 

count Yet amone then ! er isa 

‘ ceto lnnus, the record ¢ ho 
ve cs ive recently see ho b l 
ipplication OF agricuitul science to t 
oro ng ( crops, the manutac ire <« 
1 ic wmnd the teeding Of Stock Is ¢ 

Ned to irsue thie even eno ot Ss 

vhich is to harvest an annu ro 
manv times in excess of t eran ret 
ind one-half per cent. ol State 
ese are some of Ler results 

(and the instanees could be inde 
n ied) OF high cult m and il 
telkigent wo coupled wit in inde) 
standing of the needs of the market Now 

‘ IS lOOK at a Specie res of applied 
scien nd its possible effect pon thi 
agricu e of the futur a average 

eld o eat in the United States is 

out eCLVve mu eis per acre It is com 
ni ! SOW) 1a qd? ch adeposits 
the seed in rows eight ches apart, eig 

} ga comm vy planted at each tur 
an ave ime O Ole indadail I bushels Oo 
seeqa 18 sed per acl one man team 

\ pliant eight ar } aa ! 1 S 
being done in September, the field | 

further attention until the. per is p n 

1 I OWING . Lo i hal ! 

harvest Provi ce has seen fit to send 

a) rd for t n of the hus 

bandman 


























acres may De taken as the size ol 
e farin The last census r 
it ninety-nine acres for both 
< and Ohio The amount of 
{ be stated aS ah avel a Sum 
{ purchase and equipment of 
n. and under ordinary methods 
it the most vield only a liber 
ince to the owner, while a farm 
res, well improved and conven 
ited, perhaps just in the sub 

ing town where il rie 
} could be found for the most 
) ducts, will often not demand 


im rr pu 


this s 


lipment, and working eapital 
r intelligent management will 
ufford a liberal support yut 
ve a good sum as vearly profit 





the conditions under which Eu 


culture is pursued are wholly 
rom those existing here ure 
rt of Mr. J. S. Potter, United 
sul at Crefeld, upon ‘*the con 


riculture in Germany par 


istrates this superiority of a 
irm. ~over the larger one and is 
rly applicable as showing the 


es of hich priced lands and a 
uurden of taxation, and that the 
habits of the people. and espe 
the working classes of the towns, 
Impelied to observe the utmost 
1 order to subsist pon then 
vages, deprive im of the liberal 
the better class of products that 
ert There is no possibility of 
ning the large returns per acre 
been instanced above, exce pt i 
favorabl oeations, and eve) 
ona mited scale 
1 is an over-populated country 
cessity of making the land pro 
ts utmost capacity, Vt Is ce 
re i fut ire condit on he € Sa 
esent there To quote t ( 
nH words 
{ much upon a sma 


benefits the farmer 


In 


1en science 


ywever, be borne nd 


in farmer works under the dis 


to prod ice 
fore tl {yer 


ierel the German farmers n 
mn .Small farms, where « 
InteLllia@mence are shown t ) 
the best average results 
son is then made_ betwee t 
Sit iated side DV sIde one contall 
and the other twenty acres | 
the ten-acre farm managed to s¢ 








\ PROFESSION 119 
( ‘ if con rt ‘ Vin for 
St na i ihe o ( ot el 
tyv-ac n ( king a ( ' 
I ( ! ima ( bie the 
! 1, accomplished with less 
( at mipal l ts the Sa ( 
S His i ! S spread over t l 
( e1 d pol ! a su ri 
The er o ‘ n acres farmec 
his idand his Ss I e fis re 
bor followed t] s fathen 
worked With S i oO \ bie 
never estigated thr edients of tly 
So ecu 1V ited n 1 elen nts Live 
tert ers he spread pon it, and ho 
faith in what he eard regarding the pos 
sibility of saving ‘to of manure 
putting his land in such condition 1 
would draw from the air and the « ids 
vital fertilizing elements, and hold t n 
as nourishment for the next 
crop It seems to me,’ he said t 
Ol \ a CrazZ\ Mian ¢ ‘ ISiIV eX} 
manure to come down from the skies « 
his land My he ghbor ta cS to me ab t 
such tl ings, and tells me that son Crops 
draw from the air more “ stickstof! ! 
trogen! than others, and n order to s 
cure t I henefit of this 11 s 
manure,” he advises me to raise, upon t 
rotation principle,” certain crops he 
and thers there, and to prepare the so 
in this way and that He says it is the 
natural wav, and very eas\ und that I 
o e nature k Tair < ince she wi heip 
Ini¢ mnd all that But these school-house 
Vays are to me very contu ! old 
vavs, which I understand, are safest and 
bes rv me 
This honest, industrious ma vasatvpe 
of an almost n ess Class of Tarmers 
America as we Ss in Germany He f 
ved closely in the footsteps of his fa 
thers, doing the things they did, kno 
t t rs they knew i nothin ( 
He ( s they have, no faith in ban 
ta ? é en Wie it rm 1its ere 
i nt before eyes 
e owner of the ten-acre farm 
pee! 1 teacher in an agricu ral sx on 
nad fro that had br oht his savines 
yuurchase Of His Little ome, wht \ 
then in an impoverished and unprodu 
tive condition His acquired knowle 
had enabled him to bring it toa high sta 
eu ation, so that from it he cou i 
complish all that his ne ibor aia 
opportunities apparentiy twice as great 
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LIGHTS 


X\ ti 
( ry t 1 1 i 
\ in 
e} ( I) " ( ! : \ yu? j iS ire 1 Da 
? ! n l verdal | r lO Iie ith | I id s “ i 
vid the Judge, with t S ( O ist . s¢ 
; so,” assented Hollis ell out of a « 
id ft r resp ¢ ( rn | ~ th | 
led Battl vou ma ‘ 7 dra men 1 » beat ‘ " 
he wasnt 1 respectab r mothers \ ~ 
= lt m t } ive t | ] cre ! ( Ss moron 
to neat { het \ ¢ l ~ ind mu ( $ ) 
i I don’t believe t was mil tro wee (‘16 < 
le place, bee ise, alte! f Pp} ed throu tive ees 
nseil off. you set al il H . ill lini ! ous oO in pe 
r something ) eation, went on \ } 
I to understand t it you r WW from the mo ! ¢ ¢ 
of Jed is tal off of ‘em, tho 
f cours L do, whe ~ B nto The } } 
1 to live; the trouble is tha » seemed to grow nd ‘ 
appreciate their m und boiled, and ) 1 





t Del i 
_ 
phere is a LUSE 
id no « 1 f ré 
ary Lie au 
oO to vour tent Mr 
take pat n this ft 
srre] replied He 
I 





oh : You 
Hollis 
umily quarr 


cheer 


LIS, 
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JUPITER |] 
= 7 
( \Mirs. M , 
i rt ' , 
) i 
1) : 
n , ‘ 
issure ou ’ 
ana ! 
dieooelite® 
- il 
yw, I never thoug 
said He ‘ 
1 { i ; 
t fis Ut 
‘ n't, Lm 
[ need some 
i fron Prati 
d Hollis, jocu 
r 
O ‘) A ’ 
Judge, he g 
\\ don ' 
{ 
Eve are 
f 
wet 
) ( \ PUA 
he S Teri 
1 1 I 7 
id be ter ¢ ! 
‘ S ( to 
no ) { i l 
E S 
thy D © : 
; ) 
’ a) Ron 
_- We 
1 t prop 5 . 
i \re v l il 
ae th .J ( ( 
, to esc Y rom 2 
nil wnvthing 
a i tie ‘ 
mu Id yn 
1. but Lb 
Kea ut The two 
} 
his it and ! 
it Paul's tent bre 
lamp : tun 
hich eld in na 


i 
ul 
‘ 
rie 
Br 
‘ 
nad 
He 


d 
¢ ( 
ith 
( 
( 
t 
) l 
t und 
c VO 
; ~ 
1 2 
ad de 
nto 
cil 
lit 


<oneagetenemarecnne 








without you 
[ know he eannot 
Read the letter, the 
No | 
Ie 


take 


ud 


the ietter 


vo! cried ( 


he cannot 


away from | 














— 1 her tone wa ( ly « ed hei ( Seeit > | 
He loo it her. W 
‘ he trie to ob (y - 
{ s too ' ( dt ist \ oO © shou 5 i 
y's ( ( ( ( r i ) } e 1 nes 
= ‘ ( tl t st 
( i¢ 1) 
, yuu ecari Ja \\ 
said P Yes, two sur sof old age a 
indpa, pleas Not eve g » ¢ y il 
l \ L cili | Yo i ! i pt es nh adome 
In TlLee ll I ite moti I S ( I i st Lit ( l 
( a ! e \ Inger people { f do ¢ 
ind t el \ Lo mt tt said | ( ] t | \ 0 
ral ¢ ! thes ! er peo} ire i 1 ‘ ole o 


iS 
2 is Lhey ‘ old peopre  ¢ Vv p 1 ba 
P now t \ en about 
yma ting up at day é SA t 
mmon genius f But, 
My « ea about it that line, lea vou N les” (he 
‘ r less co en ‘ | . oO Loo is i c I ( ! 
i rtant to him wd 1 it borrowed ooks mus e sent | 
ve co ep er oO l iat Ss i par ves it there l 
! l ( Sa / nm pasting slips out of a ne s 
1 n ! papel i il DOK hor ) ( 
i l ) s The pe i ibout Ss n hh a neat Little ! 
st You have n for pens; thet os he « erns | 
nportant it is l lea tell yu re bie things: ore contracts, ma 
cannot go ba | chinery for the mines, negotiations 
do there and—and changed thou ls of dollars tacked to the 1 ‘ 
sn enew arra mel ‘ 





of Shi rried throug é ,dry e \ Mr. Ten t in ¢ 
urd the tents, and Pau 110 ce nt accountal no adoubt 
t Orie ot ul is re I i , t ©! | 
Q ne out as the ip One ea LOS 1 mn Hol Ss | il aul ho 
ding it he said ina ) es Ive known n, at leas 
? elt i vy one otf the t Save my 
: it | e) 1 make he . } ton ind vet lm no oO Not 
. l a SiVe i ( ere Cra ( evVve41»lne 
ted to enter the tent t Suez Canal or the ta er of Vie 
teen minute ! oO ip said burg yu it least the e) ul ( 
ig her bae » lo co ete ( ( Have 
ew awav from him; but she did « ! ho mig eas t to 
to enter again hey waited in ( t vou could do sorts ol 
uu had the opp ! ‘| ) 
( I a SOU i i 1 In i > Lo > On r€ { ( i ( 
i by a ru Eve \ ourst tr I < ‘ 
» me Y " ( 1 | d of co ‘ ! { But | 
CO’ ( ind sle¢ } ( \ t ittom 1 rou ! no 
id fa n from er sea 8) 1 ia re 
CO red e fl ( J cicre Tif l tfort to « ntra 
ted her Kneeling o t dis s statemé Ele inged the } 
ela ner ln her iris be) | MH 0) his \ op “> i tlie 2) i ot 











Yt 
‘ ya not 
( D ied 
wail 
r out o ‘ 
( ) 
‘ i! 
n | r 
( mad ra ! 
‘ is to n 
| 
i isa so 
t 1 t (| 
i (Cicely Eve 
' 
bene nowas 
n order Ssh 
t ! is he 


But ye ere 
vid eo mal 
Open air tat 
uid Pa He 
the canoe 
The Judge had 
Lhe each He l 
LiLo t yooa am 
hara hn into t 
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re) ir oo discout 
ee sf lL al ivs ef 
Hollis e a stereo 
\\ el | i l i 
| iS pit ne into a 
ive rood side il 
ood 01 contrari wise 
1 en or | id his maa 
rie vad ecause m 
ike ln Out a Capital 
na « yorces Pa 1; Came 
) ~ iv to the reac! 
be d them, was lead 
taklil immense strides 
formed the Judge pa 
passed, “‘to teep up 
ind not mate her fal 
oul again Said the 
in vo Ol ih hour or 
ered 
( sO lone vesterday 
ollowing them 
ie " ood fatigue 
ed Cicely into one of 


loine 
Jol ( 


e shat 


he tut 


my darli which H 


hin 

Seems mean that si 
cro wit a ( ip, when th 
re d Even any 


1 Holl Ss, who had 


low as the others 


e placed In a see 


Indians was to 


ie of Charley is 
ollis had taught 
e should have to 


ere are white men 


¢ 


kind of white men, 


The Judge made no reply 


| Judge rem 


eaner,” Hollis suggest 


atching Paul’s ce: 


nea 


woe pass out of 


mute 


But Eve, happening to turn her head, 


and spving Hollis hiding behind his tree, 


Ca ed out ‘Mr Ho lis, are you busy q If 


not. couldn t vou 


( 


Orne 


Hollis advanced to 


woods and made 


a DOW 


with me instead of 


the edge of the 


‘*lLam exceed 


ngly pleased to accept. My 
spects.”” He then took off his 
tled his silk hat more firmly 
head, and elucking to the Ind 
sign of dismissal, he got into tl 
gravly, With the activity of a | 
p ished off 

It as a beautifu Summer n 
the lake was blue: the thick woo 


snore were outlined sharply in t) 


ern air against the sky Hollis 


W ny do you keep so far be 


other boat said Eve, after a while 
That's so; I'm just loafing B 
doesn t like to be ollowed too clos 
It is Cicely we are following 
‘Christopher H.. paddle right a 
said Hol s to himself ‘You hee 
so afraid that Paul will grin. Pau 
rin: he'll understand 


And Paul did understand. Att 
of half an hour, when Eagle Poi 
reached, and the canoes had been d 
ip on the beach, he came to Holli 
stood beside him for a moment. 
This canoe is not one of the 
Hollis rt marked 
‘No,” said Paul 
[ think we can make it do for a 
longer, though,” Hollis went on, ex 
ing it more closely 
‘I dare say we can,” Paul answer: 
They stood there together fora mon 
rapping it and testing it in various 
Then they separated, perfectly underst 
ing each other “T really didn’t ti 
cet her to come with me: this was 
real meaning of Hollis’s remark abi 
the canoe 
nd ‘** I know it”? was the significat 
of Paul’s answer 
Cicely and Eve were sitting on 
enact It was a wild shore, clean, unt. 
len, untouched by man; the pure w 
of the lake rolled up and laved its sno 


white little stones and smooth 


gis 
ing brown pebbles Jack ramped up 
down against Eve’s knees. ‘Sing 
Jae <) pe or poor Jac ky ie he deman 


at the top of his voice 


‘That child is too depressing with 


‘Poor Jacky!” said Cicely. ‘* Nevers 
that again, Jack Do you hear?” 
‘Poor, poor Jacky!” said the boy 
mediately, as though he were irresistil 
forced to try the phrase again. 
He heard some one say it to that p 
rot in Bois Blanc,” explained Eve. 














~oo0r 


tone Kve 


a low 


rrv, Paul I sit here it 


ovely; if | walk, | am afraid | 


too tired.’ 


stay here, then; I am not at all 
rut a tramp 
please go, and take Eve Mr 


\ see to Jack 
( Paul, not old Eve; J] 


nouneed Jack, re 


want old 


isonandiy 


don’t seem to mind his ea ng 
said Paul, laughing 
should [?” Eve ans vered i 


ror a Waik, thank vou 
r her i Cicely 
her off.” 


vou 


eontinued 


march asked Paul 
vithout a fife.” 


is how Coolg vithout cessation 


Ss most insinuating tones © 
poor, poor Jacky - sing to Jacky 


100} Jack \ 


ook him in her arms and walked 
e beach with him, going on with 
’ in a low tone 

s Vrs. VW lis 2 f 

S$ urs § » her 

s Miss P. 1 1s 


> } 


never does what you ask, Paul 
{ Cieels 
) ask so ofte n 
| ish you wo ild ask her oftene 
ve refused oftener ?” 
in your point to conquer her 
too self-willed—for a woman She 


it Paul with a smile 


between them had become verv 


il’s revelation—though it was only 


il one—about Ferdie had roused in 


*Ss wife a passion of anger so intens« 


they were all alarmed She did not 


cor stir: 


she sat looking at them: but 


erv immobility. with the deep spot 
ed in each cheek, and her darkened 
rowed eyes, made her terribl This 


e lasted for twenty-four hours, during 


time the poor old Judge, unable to 





( 
Tod 


sit down or to sleep, wandered about, Hol 
lis accompanying him siientiy, and wa 
ing outside when he went every no i 
| eT) to ‘ ent i ‘ 4) Thre Lent t » LOOK ll 
Paul came once But Ciee vs eyes da 
ened so en she sa him that Eve iu 
ri¢ vy motioned him away She f ‘ 
er n nul 

Do not come again until I send for 
vou 

If there ‘is nothing for me to do, thet 
In tas we ro to bed 


“You are fortunate in being able to 


I shall sleep a great 
hen L thought she ould be st 
1h In Spite of us, 


agine her arriving there and finding him 


gone to Savannah, and following h 
' 
its much 


Savannah to find him with 


worse than she knows; that letter on 
telis a ittie There are others, te ing 
more, which I have ke pt back 

Did you really, then, keep back any 
t] ne? 

She'll forgive me. She'll forg and 
like me better than ever; you ll see 

‘And is it a question of you? = Itis he 

husband, her faith in him, her love for 


him,” said Eve, passionately 
Oh, as to that 


moment she 


] 


she V1il forgive fia 


sees him,” an 


swert roing off 
Ban in the morning of the second day 
Cicely sent for him “If you don't st 
believe in him, if you don’t still love 
him she began the instant he entered, 
her poor little voice trying to be a threat 
Of course I believe in him 
And he IS noble ina rood ¢ and 
dear 
‘Tf you ean call him that—to-day—you 


are a Ul 
He had 


the 


rhtedly 


1p } 
limp said Paul, del 


uined his porn and by one of 


miracles of love she ecouid 


! lore lve 


husband and excuse his fault; she could 
SULIiL vorsnhip him, believe in him Pa 

also be ieved in him, but in another wa, 

And upon this ground they met, Paul 
full of admiration for what he ealled her 
pluck and common-sense both were but 
ove and she adoring him for his un 
swerving affection for his brother Paul 
would fo South soon He would he 


would make arrangements She pinned 
all her faith upon Paul now Paul was 
her demi-god because he believed in his 


brother 


It was really her dislike to see him re 








e care 
ert i 
) 
it ‘ , 
I thi i 
] eemed 
/ 1} 
| ‘ 


Old in 
} Lill 
ed 


i GH | 





THI 


ROY AT 


ilk, I 


suppose 
e's nothing ver 


ake it live He had nm 
of anticipation in her face, a 
id that he id contributed to 
n he turned to Paul, expe 
il to see indifference, he did 1 
Instantly his ¢ nes Chane? 
befool Pe ips Mrs. M 
l eo tor he id, in an altered 
No: she is unswere 
n, seeing Hollis’s com ure 
Come aiong W 1h US on 
it poo Hollis iS alreat 
aimed Of himseil his thin Tace 
vray ha had redaened dar] 
ea iwa \ ra a step ( 
x 
icK nade pl lng MOONS WV 
Dant Ga 
Pll dane na fe lutes, n 
Hollis 
iu wma k ‘ nt ip the bea 
ied into the od lt isa 
evergreen [orest nou mae 
the su otit is Shut out 
iin a gra ( twiligh 
ness vas so ntlens that { i 
ED. 1 


\¢ 


\DEMY 


fave te painters of Elizabeth Van 

found a mul cent patron in Charles 
and Macaulay thought that unfortur 
monarch owed much of his popularity 
recent times, to the nobl portraits of 

by Rubens’s puy The rugged feat 
of Cromwell wet depicted DY Sil P 


Le] 


iV, 
to 


th 


tiie 


who after 
ave 
portraits of t 


chief attract 


he 


} 


Restoration 


court 


ili 


appt 


a rood deal occupied W 


beauties, n 


the galle ry 














s palace at H impton Court Lely 
eeded in the 


roval favor VP 
4 } \ t ] 
Knellel VhO painted se eh | 
re nS and neariy every em 
of his dav 
! these time Ce ado Occasion 
of British artists of distinetion 


H l rd was employed 
rv El wbeth l 
Oliver obtained 


creat 


son, Peter Oliver, was patronized 
es | 


of the poet Pope, 


Samuel Cooper, uncle by 


Was KNHOWTL aS 


ture Vandy There were 
Jamesone, and William Dobson 
stor of the present distinguished 
1 of that name who were 
raries and successful Imitators 
‘ B t W tever 1 ive 
merits of these artists, they were 
ntly numerous to represent 
ike a national school of paint 
thing can better illustrate the 


in the sixteenth 


eariy 


{ nth century than the eata 

famous collections, sueh is 
Charles L., of the Duke of Buck 
ind in later times of the Duke 
rough, which were almost en 


mmposed of 


two littie 


66, under 


the works of foreign 
volumes, published as 
the title of The Eng 
, we find in a list of 
s at Wilton ly two by 

ters, Lambert and Abrah 


mnmnowsseur 


House 


on 


pain im 
and a few erayon drawings DY 
loare, of Bath, afterward a member 
ryyval Academy In the collection 
lsor Castle, at that same time, 
ut one English picture, ‘‘a 


famous comedian 


Second’s 


In 
time, by 
41 
eenth 
OT 


who only 


rly part of the eight 


] 
re already many 


icants tor artistic Tame 


d encouragement and patronage to 
ieir names widely known Soon 
death of Knel e1 which oeecurred 


(23, Sir James Thornhill (a few vears 
of Hog wrth 


formation of a 


> Poot} 1 
e fathber-in 


to obtain 


Law 


red 


the 


Academy under the patronage of 
King Charles, Lord Hal fax, the 
ithor with Prior of the Coun 


Mouse.”’ 
lf warmly in the scheme, but it 
1, and Thornhill ute 


Mouse and the City interest 


mse 


started 


a priy 





Xu it his own house in James 
tres Covent Garden, « the east sice 
I tt ck ofthc ind painting-room 
i ed up Langford’s (then Coc 

Lilt n-room an thie e i On ‘ 
( { f Thornhi n 1734, the academ 
vas continued in a room hired in Peter's 
Court, St. Martin’s Lar 

ohn Lreland, in 1] Hogarth Illustra 

ted (vol. ( 1) quotes a pass ‘ 
sone it condensed and altered, from 
the on nal MS. in the British Muse 
of Hogarth’s aceoun of the Eng 1 
wcademies of art previous to 1760 a 


appara 
\ il 
principles, would 
that a n 
‘ . ‘ 

should enter mto a 

| enou h to ad 


or the hire of a place large t 


Ih 
ed on moderate 
ha f | 


e userul, 1 proposed umber ol 


subseription 


mit of thirty or forty persons drawing af 
ter a naked figure This proposition be 
ing agreed to, a room \ taken in St 
Martin's Lane Peter's Court The 
academy has now existed nearly thirty 


vears, and is for every useful pur, 


equal to that in France or any other 


ee 


> document bearing on the sub 
British Muse 


t 
petition of 


among the MSS. in the 


um i a copy of a 
signed 


iti Sociretyv John, Duke of 


Bedf 


OU 


; by 
ord, Evelyn, Duke of Kingston, with 
ier members, and presente d tothe Ki 
1760 The 
have 
for the 


about this time petitioners 


formed themsely S 


state that they 


mprovemel) t or the 
a for permission to erect 


nh your Maje Stv s 


The peti 


be 


or Temple 1 


tion woes on to suggest tha the proper 
est spot would be over against the littl 
street called White Horse Street, west d 
of the Earl of Egremont’s house in | a 
dilly.” The petition met with no 2 


sponse, but the School of 


Art in St. M 


tin’s Lane was still doing good work wit 

outa help or royal patronage In 1752 
Reynolds, the future President of the 
Roval Acaden had returned from Ita 

and in the following vear a meeting was 
held at th *Turk’s Head Gerrard Street 
Soho (afterward the head-quarters of th 
famous Literary Club with a vie to 
form a public academy; but the schem¢ 


In 
and negot 
with the Dilettanti 


Society. which was ready to assist, but its 


was unsuccessful 1755 the idea was 


L@ain started, iations on the sub 


ject were ¢ ntered into 











pl eu 1] Re s, and 
rtists to the Found Hospital, to 
{ i t | t i” es 
p t ta ) OuUunL 
eart ele a LLle Lson 
of the same sor for emselves \ 
took place on the 12th of Noven 
759, and is reso d that tL pub 
I Society of Art ounded 
4, gave ¢ e ot t ! mus, Op 
Beau rt b i the Sti 
e Tirst ex bbition was opened on t 
ft April, 1760 In the fe ) Yr yea 
were T oO sep ite ex ) iS. thre 
1 Spring Gat ! mia L d Vv I 
eLy ol Art » (rr il Bi t ' i 
in the ola re ! in the Strand V 
y of seced ibsequent called a 
etv of Free Artists W ch con 
1 its al ‘ tions till 1776 
rmer body contained ul 
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old riva Ke 
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nembers, and the directors f 
to per orm their duties i? nN? 
{ V thought iikKelv to advance the 
ests of art In 1767 o1 eight « 
cairectors were re-elect ~ and } 
lowing year they rote to Jos 1 } 
the President, resigning their 
committee oO rour members, ( 
West. Cotes, and Mose is at « 
pommted by ne ret Y directors ft 
measures tor the tormatiol ol 
wmemy The kK nae wave His } 
nd ssistance and SOTLIE or thie l 
ws ere Wi ten out by His M 
oO nh hana The iffa is Kept ¢ 
ret all the prep w1ons e) 
piel and Was at enoth reve ed t 
P esident of the old Society by ( 
List Kirby, who had ( 
) ( DUSINESS a W indso iS 
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Reynolds as President, | 


‘ 


ot the Associated A 
ed. It is said that 
shortened S lite t 
hit nth year, 
the chureh-vard a 
at wraves Ot G 


ibout rtv artists 

the new Academy 

e following evening 

\¢ house of Wilton 
e thie code ol laws 
earers It was inte 


} 


no part in the preliminai 


and 


it 


was feared that he wo 
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He vielded, however, to the 
isions of West, who called for him 
evening, and took him to Wilton’s 

where he was received with en- 
ism, and the necessary business was 


ttend. 


ce begun. The code of laws was 
ited, and thirty-six Academicians, ree 
nded by his Majesty, were elected. 
e next day a report was made to the 
who approved of the proceedings, 
the ‘‘Instrument” defining 
constitution of the Royal Academy, 
h thus began its existence on Satur- 
10th December, 1768. 

the 14th December the first general 
mbly was held at Pall Mall. Twenty 

members attended, and signed an 


signed 


and 
** Tnstru 
t,’ and the officers were chosen by 


gation to observe all the laws 


ilations contained in the 
ot Joshua elected 
sident, William Chambers, Treasurer, 
George Michael Moser, Keeper, and Fran- 
Milner Newton, Secretary. Eight Ac- 
micians were chosen as members of 
Council, which was to have the *‘en 
direction and management of all the 
Nine others 
ere appointed Visitors, whose duty was 


Reynolds was 


siness of the society.” 
attend the schools by rotation, each 
nonth, to settle figures, to examine the 
formances of the students, to advise 
instruct them.” These regulations, 

some slight modifications, continue 
force to the present day, and the stu- 
nts have the assistance and advice of 
ablest members of the Academy, who 

ngly sacrifice their time and con 
‘The 
writes Mr. Charles 
Life of Reynolds, ** the 
ore valuable must always be his in 


ence to this important duty. 
eater the painter,” 
Leslie, in’ his 
struction....It has always appeared to 
that the most valuable part of the con 
ition of the Royal Academy is that 
which the members are made to be in 
turn the teachers. When I was a student 
| well remember how much I felt the ad 
intage of being able to consult such 
nen as Flaxman, Fuseli, Stothard, and 


tit 


Turner. 

The duties of the Keeper were to take 
harge of the models, casts, and other mov 
ibles belonging to the Academy, and ** to 
ittend regularly the schools of designs 
luring the sittings of the students.” No 
better man could have been chosen as first 
Keeper than Moser, the Swiss gold chaser 
ind enameller, who had presided over the 
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ACADEMY IN PETER’S COURT, 


Societies, which met first in Greyhound 
Court and afterward in St. Martin’s Lane 
Though in his sixty-fifth year, he was 
still fit and ready for work. ‘ All who 
knew him,” wrote Reynolds, ‘* were his 
friends;” but he knew very well how to 
maintain the importance of his office, and 
he was as much respected as he was liked 
by the students of the Academy. He was 
the father of Mary Moser, one of the only 
two ladies ever elected as Academicians. 
Francis Milner Newton was born about 
1720, and had acquired some reputation as 
a portrait-painter. He was an excellent 
man of business, and took an important 
part in the establishment of the Royal 
Academy, of which he was Secretary from 
its commencement in 1768 till 1788, when 
he retired. He died in 1799. 

The selection of Reynolds as President 
was of inestimable advantage to the Acad 
emy. He was born at Plympton, in Dev 
onshire, on July 16, 1723. At the age of 
seventeen he was placed under Hudson, 
who had succeeded Richardson and Jervas, 
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hionable portrait-parnter of the 


not q lite 


London 


irs, and then, owing to some dis 
t Wl master, returned to 
bine vii ( Iie obtained a good 
Cnplo l 1 In pamntin portraits 
ocal celebrities | 1744, a few 
Tler si it s death, he made the 
ince of Commodore Keppel, who 
( tly been appointed to the com 
l the Mediterranean, and offered 
ds a passage on board his flag 

Centurion They sailed on the 
May. 1749, and after visiting many 
on the way, Reynolds arrived in 
eal 175 where he staid, lo 
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—Fy at 


his measureless content,” two vears O 


his way home he passed a month in Pari 
London 1752 H 
first No. 104 Ma 


tin’s Lane, which had at one time been o« 


and was back in in 


took apartments In mt 


cupied by Sir James Thornhill, but | 

afterward moved to No. 5 Great Newport 
Street His prices were, at that 

1755). 12 cuineas fora head, 24 wuineas f¢ 
a half-length, and 48 guineas for a who 

leneth In 1779 he charged £37 10s. fe 
a head size, £52 10s. for a kiteat, £73 1 


fora half-length, and £156 10s. for a whol 


length His prices never at any time 
proac hed those paid to La vrence towa 


In 1760 Re ynoia 


Lhe « lose ol his career 
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the house formerly in the posses 
Morland, the 
n Leicester Square, then known as 
till 
His sister, Frances Reynolds 


of the father of George 





ster Fields, where he remained 
ath 
with him, but 
rot 


was of a 


for some time living 


do not appear to have on very 


together She nervous, 


would be 
of 


ind equable temperament, but John 


ty disposition, which ex 


ly trying to a man Reynolds's 
id a great affection for her, and de 
lat “‘she was very near to purity 

She had some small share of her 
ther’s talent, and painted miniatures, 
‘made himself ery, and 


he said, 


rs laugh.” There is a head-size por 
t of her by her brother, whom she sur 

a 
~ ire, Westminster, aged eighty, on the 


of November, 1807 


ry 


many years. She died at Queen’s 


sir Joshua’s house in Leicester Square 
ttle changed, though there have been 

slight alterations in the interior 
The 


d by so many of the beauties and illus 


ar 
cements. staircase, which was 
us men of the day, is an interesting 
of 
old cast-iron balustrades, curving out- 


ird at the bottom, to allow space for the 


ture the building, and still retains 


es hoops. The place is now occupied 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, the auc 
meers. 
Reynolds had at this time (1760) already 
ttained almost the highest eminence in 
s profession. Horace Walpole writes in 
1759, ** Mr. Reynolds and Mr. 
tamsay are our favorite painters, and two 
the had.” But he met 
formidable rival in Gainsborough, and 


ebruary, 


best we ever 
i Romney was to arrive in London, 
l win many admirers by the extraor 
nary grace and beauty of his female por- 
Romney never belonged to the 


coyal Academy, and no picture by his 
und ever within 
ir life, but recent 
vorks have formed a powerful attraction 
exhibitions of old masters at Bur 
House. With the exception of 
imes Barry, who will be alluded to here 


was shown its walls 


ng his in times his 
the 
neton 
fter, he was perhaps the only contempo 
painter for whom Reynolds felt de 
feelings of dislike 


ded Romney was 


iarrelsome, illiterate, and eccentric in 
s habits, but his great merits as an artist 
universally it 


be a present 


re how recognized, and 
ruld of the 
embers of the Royal Academy to place 


craceful act 
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his portrait in their building, with an in 
ol Moliere 
ne 


scription like that on the bust 
French Academy, ** I 
il manquait a la notre 

his 
sitters, with occasional memoranda of so 
The 


written 


in the tien man 


quait A sa gloire; 


Reynolds kept a regular diary of 


cial engagements poe ket-books in 


which these were are now, with 


the exception of a few missing volumes, 
‘ssion of the Roval Academy 
the 1755; the 


in the posse 


The first of series was for 


i, 
gam 
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STAIRCASE IN HOUSE OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
last is for 1790, after he had been com 
pelled by failing evesight to give up 


for 


dinner engagements, appointments with 


painting, and contains only entries 
friends, and meetings at the club or Roy 
al Academy The pocket-book for 1759 
contains appointments with 148 sitters 
In 1769, the year in which he commenced 
his duties as President, there were only 
78 sitters, but 
ber may only show that the same persons 
Mr. Leslie, in his Life, says 
with Reynolds the number of sit 
varied 


this diminution in num 


sat oftener 
that 


tings considerably—from five or 
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six to sixteen or eighteen But his work 


as President must have occupied a good 


deal of his time He was indefatigable 


in his attendance at the Academy, and in 


the first two years from its formation his 


} KEY TO THE ILLUSTRATION “ 


SELECTING THE PICTURES,” ON NEXT PAGE 

1. Sir John E. Millais, R.A 7. T. Faed, R.A 13. P. H. Calderon, R.A 

2. Late G. Richmond, R.A 8. R. Redgrave, R.A 14. J. C. Hook, R.A 

3. Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A 9. C. W. Cope, R.A 15. The head-carpenter waiting to 
4. Late J. F. Lewis, R.A 10. E. Armitage, R.A chalk on picture—a for ac 
5. Late E. M. Ward, R.A 11, J. C. Horsley, R.A cepted ; d for doubtful; rfor 
6. Late Sir F. Grant, P.R.A 12. F. A. Eaton (the Secretary) 
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signature 1s only 


ing in the minut 
one Council me 
(Ist October 
when we learn 
his diary that hi 


enjoving a little 
ingand partridge s 
ing in his own cour 
The Academy 
first home 
Mall, immediately 
jacent to Old Car 
House, a little eastw 


its in 


of the site now oceuy 
by the United Sery 
Club Its first « 


bition, comprising 


works, was opened 
the 26th April, and y 
visited by the King o 
the 25th May, an advs 
tisement 
previously inserted 

the papers that on t] 

day the publie woul 
not be admitted | 
closed the 


the same month 





having 


Hee} 





on 27th 
The 
price of admission was 
as at the present time 
the cata 


sold for 


one shilling; 
log 
sixpence, and the total 
receipts were £699 17s 
6d. In 1792, the vea 
in Which Reynolds died, 780 works wer 


es were 


exhibited, and the receipts had increased 
to £3178 12s 
In 1886 the total receipts amounted to 


£18,741 7s. On Monday, August 2d (bank 
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holiday 7642 persons paid for admis 
sion, Which on that day was at the re 
duced charge of sixpence 

[In the Council minutes for 13th April 


1770, there appears an entry of the mem 


bers ‘‘ having examined the several pic 
tures of the Exhibition 

At the present day the task of selecting 
from the pictures sent for exhibition by 
artists not belonging to the Academy is 
very arduous, and however conscientious 
ly it may be pe rformed, the decision of 
the Council cannot always be infallible 
A summary of the results of the exhibi 
tion in 1886 will give some idea of the 
duties to be performed. The Council com 
meneced its selection on Monday, March 
29th, and finished on Tuesday, April 6th 
The works sent by non-members amount 
ed to 8875, of which 1753 were accepted 
and hung, though the space at the dis 
posal of the Council was very insufficient 
for such a number The members con 
tributed 172 works, of which 144 were 
paintings It will be seen from the above 
statement that 7122 works were refused, 
ind if one considers the vast amount of 
disappointment, unhappiness, and even 
despair that is undergone each year by 
the artists ol rejected pictures, it is not 
surprising that the Academy should some 
times be regarded by the outside world 
with no very kindly feelings. The en 
graving of the painting by Mr. C. W. Cope, 
R.A., exhibited at the Academy in 1876, 


vives some idea of the annual scene which 


takes place when the President and Council 
‘select the pictures 

The work of the committee of ar 
rangements,”’ as it is officially called, 
which determines the order and position 
of the pictures on the wall, is scarcely 
less diffieult or laborious In 1886 it 
commenced on W ednesday, \pril ith, 
and was not completed till Wednesday, 
\pril 21st In some respects the task is 
even more invidious than that of the 
‘* selection.’ The greater number of the 
rejected works are by artists whom the 
members of the Council have never 
known or seen, but those which the hang 
ing commitlee 1S called upon to arrange 
are in many eases by comrades and inti 
mate friends It is not unusual, more 
over, for Academicians to be extremely 
dissatisfied with the place assigned to 
their productions Northeote declared he 


never had a picture well hung, and even 


the gentle Angelica Kautfman complain 


e 


1 to her friend the President t] 
paintings were badly placed The 
volume of Council minutes conta 
record of a very serious dispute 
subject, which occurred a few year 
the formation of the Academy 
Thomas Gainsborough was an 0} 
Academician, and his name will a 
be considered as one of the most 
ous among British painters. ‘* The 
Gainsborough.” writes Mr. Leslie 
charm not to be found even in that 
Rey nolds; a pastoral feeling which ra 
him to the level of Burns.” The 
great painters, though they were mn 
on familiar terms, had a just appreciat 
of each other’s genius. ‘* D h 
how various he is!” said Gainsborouc 
on examining the President's works 
one of the exhibitions. ** I cannot thin] 
confessed Reynolds, before a_ pictur 
his rival, ‘*how he produces his effect 
Gainsborough had refused to fulfil any 
his Academical duties, and had more t] 


once given trouble about his pictures 

the annual exhibitions In 1784 he sent 
a full-length group of three of the roya 
princesses, and insisted on its being hung 
lower than the usual level of pictures of 
that class. The Academy still possesses 
the letter which Gainsborough wrote to 
the hanging committee on that occa 
sion ‘*Mr. Gainsborough presents his 
to hang the pictures at the Royal Acad 
emy, and begs leave to hint to them th it 
if the royal family which he has sent fon 
exhibition (being smaller than three 
quarters) is hung above the line along 
with the full-lengths, he never, while he 


compliments to the gentlemen appointed 


breathes, will send another picture to the 
exhibition. This he swears by God 

A more temperate letter was written to 
the Council, but it was impossible for the 
governing body to be dictated to by one 
of its members, however distinguished he 
might be; a reply was sent informing 
him that ‘‘the Council have ordered 
your pictures to be taken down and de 
livered to your order whenever [you] send 
for them.” The incident was most r 


grettable, as Gainsborough never exhibit 
ed again at the Royal Academy, but it 
is impossible to question the propriety of 
the Council in upholding its authority 
It is satisfactory to know that the breach 
between Reynolds and Gainsborough was 
at last closed. On the death-bed of the 
latter he sent for his rival, and a recon 
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son and the two connoisseurs 
le[l are supposed to be meant for 
ard Wilson (one of the Nangig ¢ 
Let Will His enormous nose, an 
liam Hunter, the first Professor of 
my to the Academy. The royal pn 
age in the centre and the lady ‘ 
him through the sticks of her fan 


neither of them been recognized 


have not the smallest doubt that th: 
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FUNERAL CARD FROM JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S FRIENDS 


k zi’ Ta 


Che first ‘‘commiuttee of arrangement 


of which a record ippears in the Council 


minute-books was appointed on the 25th 


M ire h 1771 “al d ( msisted of Mr West. 
afterward President, Cipriani, Richard 
\W Sol the celebrated landscape painter 


Keeper, G. M. Moser. and the Seer 


tar Ik’. M. Newton The result of their 
bors may be seen in the reproduction 
0 page 969. of the fine mezzotint engray 
in Earlom after Baldoin, of the Aead 
en eN ition at Pall Mall of that vear 
of the pictures can be identified by 
an examination of the catalogue There 
are not many spectators mit the bu 
figure on the right is probably Dr. John 


g after Burney’s drawing 


intended forthe Duke of Cumberland and 
Lady Grosvenor, whose notorious int 
macy was the cause of a divorce cass 
then the talk of the town 

On the 14th of January the new apart 
ments in Somerset House allotted by the 
King to the Academy were taken pos 
session of, and the lodgings appropriated 
to the Keeper, the Library, the Schools 
and the Council-room were occupied 
though the exhibitions were continued in 
Pall Mall till 178 

The first annual dinner took place ol 
St. George’s Day, in 1771, and twenty-five 
guests were invited Johnson and Gold 
smith, who had been appointed by the 
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Fr 


the for 
Ancient Literature, the 
Ancient History 

Walpole cives 


onversation 


Academy in the previous year 


ner Professor of 
Professor of 
both present, and 
account of the ( 
But we have fuller details 
of the dinner in 1774 At the Council 
meeting of the 10th of March of that year 
was resolved that the Lord Chamber 
iin, the President of the Royal Society, 
ind other 
David Garrick, George Colman, and Sam 
the 
ext Council fresh names were added to 
including Edmund Burke, Top 
im Beauclerk, well known to readers of 
Boswell’s Johnson, and Henry Bunbury 
afterward married the elder Miss 
Horneck, Goldsmith's ** Little Comedy 


latter 
were 
some on 


the occasion 


guests, among whom were 
Foote, should be invited, and at 


e list, 


Vho 


an 


was, of 


Johnson course, present as 
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after I 


the Academy, but 
Goldsmith, who had died a few 


office-bearer of poor 
weeks be 
the Tem 
ple, at Brick Court, was absent for the first 
time Mr. John Dring’s 
bill still 


The table was laid for ninety-two persons, 


fore in his lonely chambers in 


The menu and 
for the dinner are in existence 
at five shillings a head, and the entertain 
with charges for alass, waiters, beer, 
£45 Os. 9d., but the 
not to be included The 
For the first 


course there were fowls, greens, ham, veal 


ment 
and other extras, cost 
wine appears 


fare was extremely plain 


pie, raised pie, salad, and roast beef. The 
second COUPrst consisted of gweese, aspara 
gus, ducks, pudding, and lamb In 1791 


Mr. Rickholt, of the 
proy ided the dinner, and the charge had 
The new 
purveyor was not chosen, however, with- 


l'reemasons’ Tavern, 


risen to half a guinea a head 
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some proofs of his 


practical 
d in the Council minutes of 9th 
resolution ** that the Pre 


pears a 


ind Council do appoint to dine at 
olt’s house on Thursday next, 

Sth, to taste his wines 
int ial dinne r is still he ld. and 
ikes place on the Saturday before 
ening of the exhibition on the first 


iV soilli May There 


meeting mn 


IS pe rhaps ho 


England where such 


. 1] 
iished company assempies and 


distinguished soldiers, 


statesmen 


1e most famous literary men of the 
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day are pro id to be present at the brilliant 


Not 


said that an ambitious amateur had spent 


ago it W 


gathering many years 


as 















»,0O0 on the pictures of living artists In 
that 


procure 





hope his munificent 


patronage 
the 
his W 1] 


would him an invitation to 


dinner at Burlington House, but 


meaning efforts were unsuccessful, and 


he was not present at the banquet 


Another ceremony Which has an in 
terest very different from the scene just 
deseribed is the delivery of an address by 


the President, alternate the 


distribution of the medals to the prize stu 


on years, at 
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dents Revnolds’s discourses were much 
me, and they are still con 


sidered as models of their kind, both in 


stvie and matte. On the oceasion of his 
ist address, in 1790, when he had finish 
ed eaking Burke stepped up and taking 


the President's hand in his own, quoted 


Revnolds’s health was now beginning 
to fail, though till almost the end he 
mixed much in society, and recularly ful 
filled his duties as President Qn the 5th 
of November, 1791, he made his will, but 
was unable to attend the General Assem 
blv of the Academy on the 10th His 
eyesight was becoming more impaired, 
and he suffered much from depression of 
spirits In January, 1792, he was so ill 
that he was unable to leave his bed, and 
on the 23d February he died, in his sixty 
ninth year, with the same calm fortitude 
and tranquillity which had always been 
the most striking trait in his character 
Among his eminent contemporaries in 
art, besides those already mentioned, were 
Francis Cotes, Bartolozzi, who engraved 


the plate for the Academy diplomas from 
a design by Cipriani, Richard Cosway, 
celebrated for his miniatures, Joseph Nol 

lekens, the seulptor, John Singleton Cop 

ley, and James Northcote, Reynolds's 
pupil and biographer 

Benjamin West was the second Presi 

dent of the Royal Academy. Born in 
America in 1738, and brought up by par 

ents who belonged to the Society of 
Friends, he acquired the simple tastes and 
habits of his people, which he retained to 
the end of his life His tirst lessons in 
art were from a band of Cherokee Ind- 
ians, Who taught him how to prepare the 
red and yellow colors which they used 
for adorning their weapons; but his artis 
tic talents soon attracted attention, and he 
was enabled, by the kindness of friends, 
to visit Rome After a residence of three 
vears in Italy he went to London, in 1763, 
where he at once became famous as a 
historical painter, and was one of the ori 
ginal Academicians Creorge LIl. and his 
Queen were favorably impressed with the 
young artist, who before long acquired 
considerable intluence at court He died 
in Mar 1820, having presided over the 


Academy twenty-eight years During his 


term of office the most eminent 
micians were Hoppner, Turner, S 
gustus Calleott, Sir David Wil 
Henry Raeburn, Mulready, and Si 
cis Chantrey 

Joseph Mallord William Turn 
the greatest landscape painter of n 
days. He was born in 1775, and 
a student in 1789. His first Aeader 
ture, a view of Lambeth Palace 
cepted in 1790, and for sixty vears 
terruptedly he contributed to the ¢ 
tions. Dr. Waagen says *‘ that no 
scape-painter has yet appeared with 
versatility of talent His historical 
scapes exhibit the most exquisite y 
and effect of lighting: at the same t 
he has the power of making them exp: 
the most varied moods of nature—a | 
grandeur, a deep and moody melanclx 
a sunny cheerfulness and peace, or an 
roar of allthe elements.” Turner die: 
December, 1851. 

The third President was Sir Thor 
Lawrence, who was born in 1769, the y 
after the foundation of the Academy. 
an early age he showed remarkable ge1 
for drawing, and was taking profession 
portraits in crayons when little more t 
ten years old While still a boy he ) 
allowed to visit some of the collection 
of pictures in the neighborhood of Bat 
where his father was then living. | 
after-days, when President of the Roya 
Academy, and possessor of a magnifice: 
collection of drawings by the old masters 
he readily gave permission for students to 


copy them, or any of the pictures in 
gallery. The present writer has heard 
Sir Francis Grant speak of the kindnes 

which, as a young man, on his first arriva 

in London, he received from Lawrence 
He was not only allowed to copy any of 
the pictures in the President's collection, 
but also to use one of his studios. In 
February, 1794, Lawrence was elected a 
Royal Academician, but on account of his 
youth, the diploma was not signed til 
December of the following year. His 
reputation as a portrait-painter was Eu 
ropean, and during his career he paint 

many foreign celebrities, besides nearly a 

the distinguished persons of his own cout 

try. His best known works are the por 
traits of Mrs. Siddons and of Kembl 
now in the National Gallery, and the fa 
mous collection at Windsor (known as the 
‘Waterloo Gallery”) of the great com 


manders and sovereigns who took part 1 
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npaign of 1814 Law rence died 
short illness in January, 1830. The 
nguished Academicians elected 
his Presidency were Charles Leslie, 
i Constable, the most 
ind one of the great 
nglish landscape-paint 


n Archer Shee was 
is suecessor to Law 
hough some of the 
nicians thought that 
Ss superiority as an 
cave him a better claim 
post, but Leslie, who 


voted for Wilkie, 


ifterward ** Sir M. 
Sliee made so incomparable a 
P lent that I am glad the 


tv did not think as I 
the time of the elec 

Shee was eminent as 

trait- painter, but his 

> never attained the 
st level of art, and they 
rw rarely seen. His fa 
pursuit, next to paint 

s literature, and he 

i.excellent speaker On 

st occasion when he oc 

d the chair at the Acad 

dinner Lord Holland and 

Grey declared that his 

ng speech was the best 

iad ever heard. Sir 

n died in his eighty first 

in August, 1850. Among the Aca 

cians elected since the death of 
rence were Sir Edwin Landseer, Stan 
Daniel Maclise, and David Roberts 

In 1816, Henry Fuseli, the Keeper of 

the Academy, was much attracted by one 
of the students, a pretty little curly-head 


lad with an extraordinary talent for 
iwinganimals. This little *‘dog boy,” 
Fuseli used to call him, was Edwin 
Landseer, and his name is now probably 
re widely known than that of any oth 
er English artist. His first work at the 
\cademy was accepted when he was only 
seventeen years of age, and from then 
the time of his death his pictures were 
nerally the chief points of interest at 
he annual exhibitions. On the death of 
sir Charles Eastlake, Landseer was elect 
as President, but his failing health 
bliged him to decline the position. He 
ed in October, 1873, and was buried in 
he erypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
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ceremony was attended by his colleagues 
of the Academy, and by nearly every ar 
tist in England The cortege started from 


Trafalgar oquare, and the whole of the 





SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE 


Singlet picture of the Royal Acade 


way to St. Paul’s the streets were lined 
with spectators. Since the funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington no such crowds had 
been seen on a similar occasion, but his 
friends of the great world, who had been 
proud to entertain him at their houses, 
and not too proud to accept from him 
many valuable productions of his pencil, 
were very scantily represented. 

During the Presidency of Sir Martin 
Shee the Royal Academy moved from 
Somerset House, where the annual exhi 
bitions had been held since 1780, to the 
National Gallery, in Trafalgar Square 
The new rooms were occupied in 1836, 
and in the following year the exhibition 
was opened with much state by William 
IV., on the last occasion that he ever took 
part in a public ceremony. The Duchess 
of Kent and Princess Victoria visited the 
galleries on the same day. 

Sir Martin Shee was succeeded by Sir 
Charles Eastlake, a gentleman of cultured 
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taste, who excelled rather in the theory 
I i Line of his profession He 
is orn | and early showed a 
strong feeli for classical art, which 
i fu ‘ developed by travels in 
Gre nd Ita On the appointment 


of the Fine Arts Commission in 1841 he 


named Secretary, and in 1855 he be 


came Director of the National Galle ry 
His contributions to art literature were 
published in a collected form in 1846, but 
Lhe volume is now rarely met with Sir 
Charles Eastlake died December, 1865 


During his term of office the most notable 
\cademicians elected were Sir John Wat 
son Gordon, President of the Scotch Acad 


emy, William 


elected an as 


Thomas Creswick, Pow 
ell Frith, Samuel Cousins 
sociate engraver in 1835, who is still liv 
the 


James Clark Hook, 


ing, and without a rival in art of 


mezzotint engraving 
the marine painter, and Sir Jolin Millais. 

Sir Charles Eastlake’s successor as Pre 
was Sir Francis Grant 
1804, and educated at 


sident Born in 
Harrow, one of his 
earliest reminiscences Was of a visit paid 
by Lord Byron to his old school, when the 
poet met with an enthusiastic reception 


boy Ss 


the 


from the 
During 


Crrant 


Sir Francis 


presided over the Royal Academy 


twelve years 


he was on very cordial terms with his 


colleagues, from whom on all occasions 


he received the warmest support and as 


sistance Amone his intimate friends 


was Edwin Landseer, whom in early days 
he used to meet at Gore House, where 
Count d'Orsay was then with 
Lady Blessington Mr 
that time one of 


the 


iiving DiS 


mother-in-law 


Disraeli was at the same 


coterie, and present writer well re 


members hearing him reminded by Sir 


Francis Grant of a supper party where 
Count d'Orsay proposed a humorous toast 
to the 


him 


tailors of England, and called on 
Mr. Disraeli) to respond. Landseer’s 


letters to Sir Francis are carefully pre 


served, and many of them contain inter- 

Sir Francis 
fifth 
During the time he was 


pen and ink sketches 


died nh 
October, 1878 
President 


were elected to full 


esting 


Grant his seventy year, in 


many distinguished artists 


Academical honors 


Among them were Thomas Faed, Cal 
deron, Watts, and Sir Frederick Leigh 
ton But the most notable event during 
Sir Francis Grant’s tenure of office was 
the removal of the Academy to Bur 


lington House, which, by a strange co 
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incidence, is labelled ‘* Academy o 
in one of Hogarth’s engravines 
oe Masquerades and 
1724 The 
where the exhibitions are ho 


| 
( yperas 

lished in magnificent 
ney 
schools and 


with its new otne) 


£150.00 


has been entirely paid out of the 


t 


additions, has cost about 


funds During Sir Francis 


emmy s 


ter years he often expressed a 
that his successor might be Fred 
after his death this 
the unanimous y 
the Academy, and by its hearty appr 
of all those 


British art 


Leighton, and 


was realized by 


interested in the suece 
Sir Frederick Leighton 


been 


now President for over ten 
and has On Many occasions show) 
anxiety that the institution over wl 


he presides should keep up W ith the } 
ress of the day. ; 

The best Academicians ele 
since the death of Sir Francis Grant 
Orchardson, Alma 


known 


Tadema, Vieat ( 

Ouless, Briton Riviére, and Marcus Sto 
The most important improvements 
been 


the erection of the new schools 
the revised code of laws for the stude: 
of which an excellent deseription is giv: 
by Mr. F. A 
Academy, in 
Review of 


Eaton, the Secretary of t 
the Fortnightly 
December, 1883. It 


ways been emphatically recognized 


London 


has 


the Academy that one of its most impo 
tant duties is instruction in art, and tly 
very first Council meeting has a minut 
on the subject. There is no Space in ti 
article for any detailed explanation of t} 
present system, and only a few bare sta 
tistics can be given. The annual cost of 
£5000 and £6000 
There are at present about five hundred 
students on the books of the 
who the 


cation which the country can give, with 


the schools is between 


Academ \ 


receive best professional edu 


out payment of any fees; and with thi 
exception of the annual vacation of two 
months, the schools are open during thie 
whole The general superintend 
ence is vested in the Keeper, but there are 
or will shortly be, professors of Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, Anatomy, and 
Chemistry, besides a teacher of Perspec 
tive and a master in the Class of Archi 


tecture. 


vear 


Not the least important part of 
the teaching is that, already alluded to, by 
the Visitors, elected from the ablest mem- 
bers of the Academy, who serve each a 
month in rotation. 


There are three trav 
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studentships of £200, tenable for 
ur, given biennially to the winners 
cold medals of painting, sculpture, 
itecture., There 


bstantial rewards, in 


are also many 


1 the shape of 


scholarships, and money prizes, 


annually to successful students 


ry 
‘ 
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more into contact with the outside world 
and we hear rumors, indeed, that some 
thing of the sort is at present actually un 


der consideration But no unprejudiced 


person who takes the trouble to acquire a 
knowledge of the subject will 


hat 


] ‘ 
ao ibt ror 


a moment t the members do their ut 





SIR EDWIN LANDSEER.— 
ere is another good work which the 

\cademy has always been diligent in per 
ming The Council books, from their 


rliest commencement, have constant en 
es of pecuniary assistance given to indi 
t artists or their relatives. The amount 
ially allotted to this purpose is now 
large, and is in many eases increased 
e private benefactions of members 
The Royal Academy celebrated its cen 
iry in 1868, and still appears to have 


It 


an enthusiastic re 


ry prospect of a long existence 
I for 


rmer to point out defects in some of the 


rht be possible 





culations, and to suggest improvements 


ich would bring the governing body 











most to fulfil the duties intrusted to their 
charge; and as long as the Royal Acad- 
emy is animated with these conscientious 
feelings, and contains within its body so 
many of the ablest artists of the kingdom, 
it may hope to continue for many years 
its useful and honorable career 

It only remains for the writer to ex 
press his grateful acknowledgment of the 
permission accorded to him by the Coun 
cil to examine the minute-books and the 
he must add hearty 
thanks to the President and the Secretary 
the 


archives, and his 


for invariable kindness which 


they have responded to his inquiries fon 
information. 


vith 
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jr LE SAM always seems to be a lit 





niortable 1p his Nholwdadavs 

ere conscious that his venus Is 
sposed for hard won in fon 
This is not surprising, for dur 

io eariv three centuries lhe 
elosel Vv engaged ih Serious DO? 
opportunit to cull i t Lie 

a) he talent for mere enjo 

| his race n general takes 1ts 
( sadiyv, the circumstances oO his 
e) ind aevelopmen have but 
{ e tendence\ He IS never so 
is when he is trving to amuse 
He does his best bravely and 
und his best wenera V CONSIStS li 
oe listlessly about, making a loud 
nd perhaps, alas drinking Loo 

SKE \ 

easting the great national holiday, 
\dams, that noble growth of the 
ritan stock, could only imagine 
t America makin 1 tremendous 
His forecast has been justitied 
V day of the year this part orf the 
s audible is wel is Visible to 1ts 
o sister worlds, it is the Fourth 
There is no child of America, 
or idopted so poor that on that 
cannot at least explode a fire 


the rural vy f New 


liiages O 


ofte 


a palriotie Joy n expresses it 

ring enormous charges from can 

midnight or before dawn, and in 

OL Cannon an old anVIL as been 

to be hollowed out and compelled 

» GAULY nh making night stlili more 

uSsly explosive 

cle Sams Characteristic recreations 

e earlier part of the century were the 

militia musters, a sham- fight, or a 

vallis. The rustic military evolu 

s happily proved the era to be one of 

ind peace ind assured its indetinite 

lance Yet the spectator ho con 

s lated this extraordin uy form of en 
nt and marked the earnestness of 
CS participants could not but remember 
s il it is precisel y such scenes and such 
ers that Burgoyne ridiculed in his 


s during the siege of Boston The 





= ied and veteran redecoats laughed 
i and ong at the uncouth Yankee 
ry array But at Lexington and 


cord and Bunker Hill, at Benninegt 


On 


{ Oriskany and Saratoga, the redcoat 
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vugnhter s silenced wind thie queer 
) OVS made a nation 
Lnele San 1Tise contesses that he 
ao ¢ rvt hg el himsell 
| L, ie Lams s mps | lle is 
rd of people elsewhere giving vf 
ell Lie oO OlLdaVvs yeturesaquelyv Cos 
tumed, danein on \ pia o imes 
maretill hi Processlons Lit G pa Ss 
Stree l vith tlowers il ao ind 
baleonies draped and festooned { ! 
lant hangings He eal f e Car 
nival and Whitsuntide pon the Conti 
nent, enjoved Vith » KE i il Simple 
relish of pleasure picnic parties carry 
Ing@® bo ohs of OSSOMS ad sporting’ on 
the sward But of his ) kindred Nn 
the *‘Old Home” he hears that on Easter 
Monday they roll down hill, and he S 
conscious that if he should essay a cele 
ition of the day t would be in some 
ich manner He would roll down hill 
to enjoy himself, but crown his delight 
by tossing up bomb-erackers as he rolled 
Mr Brvee in his American Clioommon 


wealth speaks with his uniform good 





natured co irtesvy of our political cam 
paigns, and thinks that the thousand law 
vers and tens of thousands of business 
men who march in the mud singing dog 
gerel in honor of their candidate have no 
more consciousness that they are making 
themselves ridiculous than the Eurapean 
nobleman who backs th prostrations 
out of the presence of his sovereign Per 
haps, however, they knovy ery well that 
it is ridiculous, but each one of the mult 
tude holds every other one in countenance, 
und the excitement of high spirits carries 
them through But even this form of 
pleasure s taken sadly The citizens 
who march and Sil nonsense, or roll a 
] Lore ball or wear a COONn-SKIN Ol 1 DUCK 
tail, are in deadly earnest It is rv dif 
ferent from the light-hearted, careless 
ivety of a people who have a natural 
iptituae for enjoyment for its own sake 
But the absence of that aptitude, as 
l istrated in our various endeavors at 
publie pleasure and in our holidays which 
seem to bore us, reveals the qualities and 


ed the 


ireless 


the conditions of the race from w 
Humboldt 
evening dance and the apparent ¢: 
of the West 


The traveller in Italy un 


arg deseril 


iV spring 


tment Indian slaves a 


econtel 


century ago. 
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if Yue in domination saw that 
i societ is condemned to the club 
ife | the opera-house, and 
wose burrowed under 
| \ t i encouraged 
‘ a ire and ¢ ole the pub 
ive ind Vital thougtt 
It { ‘ atl rs}? ere ol I ral ny The 
is he passed Trom Mantua to 
\ i.as he watched the functions in 
M \ e seemed to see and 
‘ ste yus despotism, recalled 
! ( read and imes Ol an earlier 
Ita i the sa ( nope ntent 
sO to amuse the people, and as he saw 
. rs and Stripe as then they were 
( seen upon Venetian or Nea 
Dp i iters, heart bea il lo ved, 
e thanked God for the land in which 
é ) lleasure sadly 
s ! e Sam's children who devote 
Lhemse ( to pleasure Who are ieast wor 
t f their inheritance It was not for 
amusement that he came to this continent 
wa is vrowlhl up here and ils sobriety 
und earnestness of purpose are still his 
vest POSSeSSION He secured his indepen 
dence much more effectively than he cele 
rates it, and the tone of his declaration, 
a ( truck thie nal blow for it, indicated 
| consecration to tlie equal chance of all 
me 
W ende Phillips, when he was asked 
! i ilo mh ised often to write a 
couplet, of which the author is unknown 
‘ \ 
\ \ | kc 
, 


ett savs that it was found in Stain 
irt of Reading, a book published 


joston in 1803, and there doubtless 


DS nen a wry tl id read, marked, 
learned, and inv trary digested it, as his 
life showed That is the gospel of Uncle 
Sam Obedience to that monition will 
perpetuate and transmit the great inher 
tance The faculty of taking pleasure 
oir und gracefully m iv vet be added to 
th ippier gifts which the fairy codmo 
ther brought to our uncle's cradle Our 
life indeed needs the spiritual relaxation 

ch comes by recreation But the wild 
and reckless extravagance of pleasure 
set in which the end of our first cen 


turv offers so sharp and sugvestive a con 


svVil 


with the beginning Is not a hope 
ind pleasant augury of the second. 
may smile at Sybaris and Capua as 


ibols of an ancient and remote con 


dition which has no moral for us 
Wiser than such smiling 1s it to 
long-drawn music and the preenat 
ing of the lines from the old ] 
Count that day lost’—for wh 
has many days that he can sale 1} 
ONE ol M icaulay’s famous pass 
his deseription of the spectacle of \\ 
Hastings’s trial It is an admirablk 
tration of that glowing rhetoric 
viving every richly decorated det 
fact and allusion and suggestion 
ally rises into a work in literature 
is like one of Paul Veronese’s pict 
art, presenting a great feast, with pr 
wealth of costume, and stately ar 
ure, corridor and 


allery opening to 


sky, and picturesque grouping of 


man form. The trial of Hastings 
been often described But the ace 
were like the dry record of a cata 
or the summary mention of a news 
Macaulay had nonew material. He 
with the old familiar facts. But the 
sitive eye of the literary artist sa 
pictorial possibility of the details 


choosing each of them, coloring: it 


relation to the rest, and mingling and 


ting all of them together, he produce: 


page which makes the famous spect 


visible to every reader, and, becaus 


the interpreter, more impressive that 


those who were its lVving parts 
] 


An event recently occurred, also bef 


an English tribunal, which, from its 


tion to imperial polities, and from it 


cularly dramatic circumstance and p 
able consequences, must become histo 


It had not all the elements which Ma 





lay brought so dexterously and effective 


into his picture, but its significance 


results will undoubtedly make it on: 


the striking passages of contempo 


i 


English annals. Before the Special Con 


mission England and Ireland were pra 


ticallysummoned. There is nothingm 


typically and traditionally English 


the London Times, and in Parnell 


cause of Ireland is now embodied. 


haughty, insular, and unreasoning 1 


lish intolerance of the Irish movemen 


t 


a scheme of reckless and unprincipl 


demagocues to aggrandize themselves a1 


to annoy England, to foment disconte 


and to divide the empire, and therefore 


movement summarily to be suppresset 


has found its expression in the Times 


which finally brought the case against 














nes Mr. Parnell stood, still 


Olu, 


or Hastings, w 


S, and 


EDITOR'S 


to a distinct charge of com 
me. 
s was what the En 


Times believed 


oland represented 
It felt that di 


indirectly as 


respons! 


the Phoenix P assassinations 


e outrages of every kil ich 


id WH 


" ed the long agitation To prove 
ie Times relied upon the letters 
id published, and to show that 
rote them as to ruin him to 
1 to brand the Lrish movement as 
ind murderous conspiracy But 
ove this W is an alternative which 


i¢ Times had not considered. 


h ould inquestiona ily destroy 
But not to prove it would ruin 

S 
n at last, therefore, the trial to es 
this wet began the English press 
thesses agreed that the trial was 
a) ie subject of the national at 


eged crimes of Hastings 








en committed In a remote country 
wngland had no sympathy, and 

t as properly subjected 

owe Hastings, if guilty of ra 
ind eruelty, had been cruel to those 
the English feeling probably de 


nothing better, and if he had en 


Ilisel 


he had added vastly to 


1 treasure and English renown. 


ess there was a British feel 


strone 
hich Clive ae seribed as 


vhen.under similar circumstances 


vortunity, Which he had improved, he 
it he only wondered at his own 
Lion 

ne on the other hand, who is not 

nally nor to the imagination a heroie 
represented a cause ith which 
onal English feeling for centuries 


vd 1 and whose recent 


10 sympathy 
on by a political party has but deep 


ind embit 
\ 


€ \ 


nbittered the traditional Impa 


either Parnell’s personality nor 


neither the magic of 


of 


invested 


distance 


conse lousness national gain 


with 


Im ASSIVe, cold, dislike d even 
I 


1 his agency, him 
naio 
testation, he conciliated no sympath 
moved no admiration among his op 
’ 
But 


t Ol he 


nts. as the most powerful 


just 


i stile opinion seemed about to 
] 


Parnell and Ireland an annihilating 


the engine itself suddenly fell in 


amid the catastrophe of the 


impassive, 


and calm, but transformed even in 


KAS 
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I « si 0) h s enen Cs from 1crimn 
cons itor to an honest patriot 

The dran t Culmimnated whel e gvreat 
Eng Sh ieader oO Par] en t Parlia 
mel 2) Vbhiech [Trish i€ iders nh 1Omngm Sue 
cession for many a vear ha ainly asked 
a i ng und just et avros is Mi Parnell 
entered and bowed to hin s to Majesty 
itsell lt is probab i lis t t © 
a premeditated act, 1 ‘ thie euten 
unts « the leader joined B t was 
Svmbolical of the assent of England to 
the demand of Lreland After i ong 
and dreary histo. t l Yr ho Ta 
back, and coming throug ( isperation 
and DiIOOd and crime und sulferi 1g ih 
speakabie to the present veal ( oO ot 


Gladstone was the sienal that the travail 

is accomplished But that nothing 
should be wanting happ ind fully to 
complete the scene, Mr. Parnell, stil n 
passive, cold, and caim \ otling tie 
acclamation that saluted him s if in 
ackno edement and just ealion OF the 
Whole significance ot the gree no, diss 
pated the strength of the relentless hos 
tility that has misconceived and misrep 
resented his cause by Saving quietly that 
all which Ireland asked England could 
erant without diminishing her imperia 
sovereignty, which she Was quite powertul 
eno ich to maintain. 

Here was the soft answer that turneth 
away wrath, soft but true spoken 1n 
the very moment of absolu triump! 
Mr. Parnell re peated 1t al m~anquet ol 
the Eighty Club, at which the « ead 
ers ot the Liberal party ex ) QO Mi 
Gladstone, assembled to honor m Lord 
Spence r said that they paid omace to Is 
forbearance, his dignity, his’ patience 
qualities worthy of a great lead and 
Mr. Parnell said, ** The way to govern Lr 
land within the constitution is to all 
her to govern herself in all matters t il 
do not interfere with the we eine of the 
rest of the empire with which Lreland is 
indissolubly connected.” He might we 
have added, ‘‘If that be separatism, make 
the most of it.” 

Meanwhile the change in public sent 
ment was at once evident (reneral mn 
dignation was shown because of the aid 
given by the government to the 7imes 
whose case rested wholly upon the word 
of a liar and a forger, who, relentlessly 


( xposed as infamous by a 
tion of consummate ability 
infamy, then went out and 


cross-examina 
. confessed his 


killed himself. 
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ie new fash or 
! oT distances 
won our eves 


r of slipping ou 
recognition | es 
1 great Snow-sto1 


monitor y 


Phe 


v the Easy (¢ r awoke to the bl 
choutsno Manasseh Cutler's s 
Phere is 1 r such heat Su 
ipatient oun man in t dog-da 
e more tran elder, who turned 
steranad sh a e same averace 
rman 4 Summel Omne igqnotu 
rqnifico \\ at ve have not s 
rel il ( have The 
ie sutfuses t stant hill, but whe 
mb to na l vel the hi we ( 
na 
If t man m gr of tl old-fash 
itso ‘ ilsandrenews his ve 
erely ane il is itreallyson 
ippier 2? When we were within bo 
d under ru n we must creep 
naly to se hen there were 
unt snubs ar rivations of things n 
sired, and es and punishment 
myriad king iS it SO superior a 
ie goriels OF ¢ ildhood seem petty be 
ie e sorrows Of maturer years 
ey re qu is grave to the DOV as 
iter sorrows he man It is as un 
intrue to the fact to judge our oO 
youth by the andards and experle 
tf manhood o test old times by 
iungec. standards of the new Old-fa 
roned hospita was generous and e 


and gener 


fashion, not less libs 
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yle is the hospitality of to-da It 
ol e fancy that the old tashion 
rer than the new It is the re¢ 
the Imagimation upon the dis 
ind inconvenience Of the moment, 
nor) s surely softens the roug} 
me avo aS distance enchants thi¢ 
into a slope of velvet 
it his own tabie tl master of 
se proclaims that his mother's pies 
r than those of his ( and 
COOKING of the tomato 1s one ol 
arts His father did the same at 
er’s table und jis DOY Will here 
w the same contrast between that 
ible and the one at which he sits 


a past aay, is inmindful 


leur of his own, adjures him to 
Lhe cool Vi ind that sings out of 
rthern mountains Charies the 
Ss day, Hampden’s day, day of al 
ive born of woman, another yet the 
said Clement, as Eugene's phrast 


reread upon IIS ¢ ir and in his mind, 
use he is a poet that he holds the 
ishioned inter to have been more 
nter, and because his grandmother 


is daughter is 


| 

Al 

2E is much speculation rife about 
sand novelists, and whether a moral 
ming’ in a story or consistent with 


art These are questions 


terary 


ire nimbly handled in the Study 


aoor, whence there nas proceeded 
t. But 


na New Or- 


hove 


i. sound treatment of thes ib yer 


a writer, as recently 


journal, hopes that the coming 


be written by a novelist and not by 


who 1S primarily a propagandist or 
rmer, hi is clearer than his 


S meaning 
ng. Tales told for a purpose, like 
mperance tales,” or Miss Martineau’s 


rming Illustrations of Political EKeon- 
j/,or even Miss Edgeworth’'s delightful 
not regarded 
of Miss 


pictures of life in 


ah: nts’ Assistant. are 


as 
in the Austen’s 


They 


sense 


Cis are not 


comprehensive sense; they are set 
iS designed to point a special mora 
their humor and pathos and theit 
iphic fidelity of delineation are quali 


es of the best literature 
The sensitiveness to a moral in a story, 


ithe resentment with which it is greet 


ine 


EASY 
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Su osed to ( ntentiona ire ! 
urn because it IS almost LIM pPOsSsib 
to dissociate a fron e greatest and 
most universal works t 1s seiv Said 
of Don rote that isa east one 
great moral, name t ever fights 
\ Lh the « ro hos ore Lie Worst 
rt Lit since the orce a) nes Ss eX 
ce i Criyv certall as ¢ ! ree less VIO 
tor of natura iws learns in sutke lig 
i 1 Cul es 1 ¢ elect it s I ) eu 
Lo dese. lia e or to ae neate 1 
man characte. \ out CAVITE bt moral 
behind The mor { il the touch, the 
more incisive the moral | is tar trom 
Saving that a moral in the ordinat SECLISE 
is distinctly designed. Bu r ‘ 
as Is that the more ac the forms 
and colors of the landscape are apprehend 
ed by the painter, and nore subtle his 
skill in manipulation, the more beautif 
will his picture be 

The primary human passions are the 
same now as ever, a LLLOSE oO require 
that a novel shail tel i Stor ind shall 
introd ace | Ps) to heroes il \ eCTOLNEeS ire 
not unreasonable But they must be sure 
that they kno heroism when they see it 
before they proceed to Judgmel One 
critic demands that the novelist sha ta 
large views ind spare us ana s 
of character other insists that we do 
not sh to 1 Stories the same tire 
some people that we Kno oO} \ oOo We 
in actual experience A third ill have 
no small details, but only the grand style 
both in the characters and tl e1reun 
stance, and there is an im} ent sneer at 
realism as if realism meant o1 Lhe rea 
steps and the gossip of a bar-room 

But to hold the mirror up to nature 
and not to o'¢ rstep the modesty of nature 

what do such Is mea They 


struction 


mean that the great subjects of er 


solicit us now as always and we must be 
able to deteet them under every modern 
mas The Christmas legends delight to 
recount in what rude and unsuspected form 
an old man,a vVanderer, a beg@al the be 
nignant divine Love appeared For good 
ness, beauty, love, heroism, are protean 
Do ve expect to meet Rosa ind how al 
Orlando saw her, and is Cordelia lost be 
cause she is no ionger a Kings daughtei 


W hen we book of a certain novel 


open a 
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il e& shall nature which ve see but which 
e ot plea seen by other times how otten 
ntertained disdainful commentator announce 
yy ta ne Cannot see n a retired colon: 
nd marry young manufacturer, 1n a workil 
! 1 DrISK Village, in a Station-hou 
t elise ado hote the places ind passions and « 
ind haunt ters that ennoble human life and 
e the othe human nature do we not reeall 
m iv story of Turner saying to tl} 
ho surveved his pieture and declare 
could see not li Ke it in nat 
Probably, madam, but don’t you 
tv Greeks vou could 
Helen. So | When Dickens began to publis 
( ughts stories and the wnglish speaking 
( Stir thie i ighed ind ept, avery eminent 
( th eritic remarked that Seott was good e 
suit for him When Emerson first rea 
e it in a Boston, with a charm which no Bo 
N York orator ever surpassed, the essays 
e admitted have elevated American thoug 
hero I nourished American character, a m 
ot Va ng lawver, to Boston admiration the 
or gull at nation of massive common-sense, dec 
eand not that he could not understand the le« 
t but his daughters did It was sare 
~ irp cel mit there is something yet to be 
irt 1 cen The pieture ma e good, alter all 
‘ wt it could only see The diamond 
» to the paste if we only knew it 
tect * <a 
Chitar’s = D>tudy, 
e 
even less mu hen it comes to the C 
ott, dealing ind heat and reekin Vapor Of a p 
scence ma ve are at home Nothing isl 
¢ t« ( fam ir to out ded youth than 
11 i atmosphere wa ve clearly recal | 
vy by a gen soothing effec ipon our fevered se 
ces to the of the first light and musie and bree 
me can of the morning It is true we did 
t »LO Die come out into them: the reigning pri 
m Flaubert sometimes he was an emperor, but us 
e listen o uiV a plain, Sin inostentatious Kl} 
e shrie wavs made is Stav the remnant ot t! 
ino-Torte night th him mut before tlinginge o 
plano-Torte St es upon the siiken shake-down U! 
t s Ke our host had invariabiy made up fo. 
i nea wma n sO room it was our custom to 
ba into a the window for some moments of thos 
I Sit and delicious sights ind sounis Perhay} 
t was only the unfinished window « 
e midnight \laddin’s palace no matter; the reco 
¢ irk lection ol t enables us to know what 








1? 
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talks of comin 


We dare say all 


n one 


palace ball 


s are much alike in the olare 
t and reeking vapor” of then 
ind we suppose any friend of the 
( i be ready to count our im 
experience of palaces and the 
yr something is rood is the real 
) e are DY no means so sure 
i er ith the writer 1n quest on 
ipplication of a figure that has 
our faney to such extraordinary 
ind we have some rave MISZI1V 
sto whether the unqua ified accept 
Seaott ould prove Vilh readers 
essin not merely to their minds 
ilso to their hearts and souls Which 
omises 
s, to begin w hh, that fais ca 
storie perspective whi Scott 
! pled il vnen it sel ed Lie pur 
Ss romance and Which nevel 


the iders to 


oOo contuse young re 
his books have now mostly fall 
Then there are his mediwval ideals 
d Jacobitism, his intense devo 
iristoeraey and rovalty; his ae 
enee in the division of men into 
und ignoble, patrician and plebe 
erelgn and subject, as if it ere 
of God for all which, indeed 
iot to blame as if he were one of 


though any 
if 


Amer 

id not 
he 

We 


mtemporaries 


ould be u pabie 


unst them 


very Cc he a 


is children n 


vine 





Scotts DOOKS hands 


to their 


ot defend Daudet from complicity 
e midnight piano-forte, for we are 
vays satisfied of the singleness of 


1 


the 
s hardly a 


intention or effect of his 


s: and then, he 1 realist: 


vubert’s Madame Bovary is one im 


; f 


sioned ery of the austerest morality, far 


art of Seott’s 


ove the 
und 


ymparison of the masters 1 


conception of the 


when we come to Tolstoi there is 
Nn any kind 
S1¢ of the moral 


le that most Christian 


sr the world inear 
at that; 
beside that conscientious and perfect 


In the 
ed 


. rit ol 


‘ott is the spi 


and of the feudal world 


is a prentice artificer 


rinning of any art even the most cift 


ist be crude in his methods, and 


ought to keep this fact always in mind 
en we turn from the purblind worship 
's of Seott to Seott himself. and recog 
e that he often wrote a style cumbrous 


d diff ise 


where the modern noveiist 


. 
that he was tediously ana 


cal IS dra 
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matic, andevolved his characters by means 
oO 0 nded explanation and comme 
tal It it,exceptl the case of his lower 
( iss personages He made hem talk is 
seldon man and never woman talked 
¢ is tiresomely descriptive that 
On e Simplest occasions lie ent about 
half an Oexpress at i@ht that ild 
Ie ered in ten paces across lots und 
l sted his readers imntuitions so 
tlie that he isapt to rubin his appeals 
to ‘ Hi iS probabiv 2 hit thre 
generatlo ( ( ote for was duller 
{ 11h «6UhISs Slo Vitlec CS euically 1} 
trained, and in maturity not so apprehen 
sive oO uhh irtisti hntuitio. ‘= ( l 
are! ot to-day \ 1 s S not Ving 
Scott Vas not a reat mal he was a 
rreat man and a very vr) il nove s is 
compared With the nove sWwho ent be 
fore him He ean st nuse voung peo 
pie, but they ought to be nstructed ho 
false and how mistaken he often is \s foo 
the man who teaches us that all wat ) 
vate and public, is a sin O DE is be 
ire OF OUP PaSSLONS Vho sti es unceas 
ingly to free us from the enmities and 
hates in which we poor worms sting one 
another to death who preaches rst and 
last and always, peace and pul \ wma 
pardon ve urge his censor to son 
further st idy of him Hy will tind ne 
word of Tolstoi’s that contravenes. thi 
Sermon on the Mount; this lnapproach 


able artist has no need of anything facet 

tious for his etfeets. because thev are those 
of truth: and he has never constructed at 

ideal of chivalry for us to worship, be 

cause humanity is good enough for him 

One might learn from Scott to be a gen- 
Lieman, but Tolstoi teaches us to be cood 
men Unless one hears t e SHMICeKING pas 
sion of the midnight piano-forte and tastes 
the reekine vapor of the palace ball in 
the four gospels, we do not really unde) 
stand how one should perceive them in 
the ethies of Tolstoi His censor is ip 
parently not very clear about the whole 
matter, however, or he would know that 
thie motives ol Victor H ico and Seott 
ire not alike, and that, in all their books 


ean teach, it is Tolstoi and Manzoni who 
ire of the same tradition, and not Seott 
ind Manzoni If Tolstoi had not written 
ve could almost agree with the gentle 


nan we have so core ially disagreed With, 
and might rank J Promessi Spost as 
highly as he does: but the Italian’s work 


vecause Manzoni 


R issian’s 





‘ rT 
! incy < ‘ i! ma i) 
‘ mia [hie 
tiie more ertect ti ter ol 
1 ‘ i ( l wd Coe i 
) ( ( ‘ Both 
| i ie tf l tf Ch 
‘ ‘ ed pool ( 
‘ oO olene 
Il 
1 h astrange m ire 
ti romanti mn atti 
cep (r7eo! ¢ Mi edith s 
s Career ere. as in 


\ 1} ) ya clearer VISION 
i Ve } { ha bps ¢ { 
1 Oo not even new in 
‘ embodies thie 
Oo yO pu ( but in the 
, too late t Spe ot an 
( Lo ac ho eare hat 
its vrea oO 1 in the kind 
ad We off our tt bute to it 
ean ” LuUSE Y have not 
ind Mr. Meredith easy to read 
’ ( l the gwreatness OF lis 
i have had tos hence 
s SSLoO Oo SOTTIE pl neiples 
i them I Ciples Re Li1S 
) certain l not, unless we 
tela term to cover a case In 
truth burns through an 
] l conve tional Eins 
rite i squ ( lords ana 
mitt rLISt OJoOUrnHIDY, Par la 
eto aint poaching, yvaclit 
th the Ga background 
1) narriage and love of the 
en rie ors ‘ Out ol 
Lioh Oo intiquated properties a 
ind noble deal of conduct 
ell the character of Beau 
vaila oung aristocrat turn 
t, and in the supreme culmina 
le of the flogging of Dr. Shrap 
) SOCTALISLIC radical Dy Beau- 


1efactor, Romfrey 


nel 
episode ith Romfrey’s final 
ition before the man he has 
ind mistakenly outraged, is the 
the t i@ DUSILDeSS. OT the book. 
ca itt ade here in his percep 
e bearing of all the facts upon 
s of his reader, anid in his truth 
ith that the forgiveness of the 
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Wronged man iS heavenly lar a 
patrician pride of the gentieman 
graced him so it he must seen 
rive throu 1 fear, the author a 
‘ th the greatest master ol 
ind touches t point reached hit 


not foraeive th Gig@nitv and vet 
H gO r prals¢ e cannot give hin 
Siche hict Ss to us the really 
sic rut to Ost ho care for t 
qualities ol Cres e Meredith's 
commend Wy Of that certain 
nassiveness of effeet in it from 
ive so often apparently wande 
Capricl is, and L Stvie SO Wil 
progress Lo irad a friveh end 
thousand sinuosities, deflections 
Impulse Dut he seems to get 
our slang 1S, all at once, and t 
you of the situation bva lioht 
from ail points upon it We 
Say ho it Is Gone ve are not 
ve altogether Ke It we are « 


hom,in detail, we might have 
serves: whom we might eall ¢ 
some moments, some manners 


not otherwise o 


of originality as he gives of 


whom we should certainly 


ting his people a talk too like 
other, and too like their author 
II] 
One’s reserves one nearly aly 


and in coming to praise even si 
as He 


readel 


rful 


WOrkK 

, 1 
wiiieh 
Engl 


editions 


Lie may now get 


one must own that 


more of type than ol 


and that the realit 


sonaces 


is sometimes strained to 


an 


Lhinness 


much less than tremendous, especially 


that play called Ghosts, where the sins « 


the father are visibly visited 
son. Life is made a 
the conte mplation of the tar 


suggestion of this simple ac 


pears that you are not only to live right 
ly for your own sake, but for your chil- 


dren’s sake, in whom your vices and evils 


will walk the earth long after 


under it. This was hinted by the proph 


ets aforetime, science has since aftirmed 


it, and the 


the 


again poets are 


human 


tough 


into 








ive as Geep an limpress 


Accuse 


Hrick [bsen S dramas 


ish In the cheap and pretty Came 
there Is Otte 
character in his pel 
vy of the acti 
alievork 


Neverthei« SS the etfect 


little diffieult 


LIOTL: 


burning 


consciousness 





OO 
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ready spoken of BjOrnson i 
i the same problem ma 
iV learn How foreiDly his great 
reate handies tit [bsen’s ot 
uve The Pil Ss Of Soc ety 
Ser mw thi precious Supe 
hich we are so zealous to 
yrs ve to time is propped 
div rotten respectability 
Knemy of Socrety, ho tries to 
1 dangerous evil in his | 
l is TIS nadows broken DY Til 
ylic-spirited fellow-eitizens for S 
ind stands outeast and alone 
had been idolized betore All 
the plays are bitter W th the most 
on hich is all the more mor 
ise it is so just The literary 
Ss pecu ir hie iclion Opens so 
flativ, that 1t seems to you 1m 
»co on with a thing like that 
e same moment you find yourself 
rip a curiosity nich mtensibes 
) po int interest, and holds 
und to the ena 
aramas are played inh Europe 
vy them offered to the fat opti 


it goes to our theatres only to be 


Dut What our average a id 

vuld have to say of them we will 
Nothing, though, need pre 

reader from setting up a scen 
his oWn Imagimnatiol ind ij 

to KnOoOW something of the man 

te them. and who lives in will 
from the narrow social condi 
ome, we commend him to the 

( Georg Brandes (published by 
s). and to the interesting paper of 
Edmund Gosse in the Fortnightly 

Orauary 
IV. 

en we come to speak ol American 
after such work, it is with no 
e for some literary ispects of t. but 
1 distinet sense Ot Its unt of reach 
er Ways Fine artists we have 
¢ us, and right-minded as far as 
o: and we must not forget this 


it seems as if all the women ha 


to writing hysterical improprieties 
some of the men were trying to be at 
as hysterical in despair of being as 


+ 


oper If we kept to the complexion 


certain school which s idly needs a 


very Well 
that 


master we might be 


ondent: but, after all, school is 


representative of our conditions or 
intentions We need not be very 
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Spec ( wou it n order to Is I 
rice 1 hone e | r i ‘ 10 
different work of Miss Murfree. Was 
Liie some Ing said here one 1 censul 
( some ol irtistic motives, Of points 
ra rhe u Let SS ho 
it Thre Despot « broo Se 
Co i boo ( ‘ no . ) 
cel ire l mnt Se roun i othe 
\ er ot Cons ous pu mse oO Lhrou 
l oluntal evolution Slit aS he) 
ro lt re 0 Iie Luts eXist 
ln her eariie Ol nd is deepened lie 
hold won i ‘eader s nteres ‘ 
Lhrowlng Isic 1 l romant aevices 
th whieh she ones ealed to it ere 
sal e SOLLGILY In this 1 story hich 
Sat no point weakened Db ittribu 
of improbable motive The seene is 
isa in the Tennessee mountains 
persons are our old friend the mounta 
et Ss ual the ChHAaAraclers Lit rit 
situations are fresh, and the action has a 
Pristine wor The Whole effeet Liat 
of rugged strength: but there are p 
Sages, episodes, ineid hts, oO SULrPASSII 
dele wy and bea ity, and ot a truth that 
delights and uplifts The meeting of the 
hero and heroine while they take shelt 
le tree is one 


from a shower under a Wway-st 


of these: it 1s simply perfect in its fide 
ity to nature and to their characters and 
social traditions So far as we recall, no 
fact or trait in the people s overstrained 
for the purpose of an effect; an admi 
rable verity gives you the sense of its pre 
sence throughout The Despot mma 
mned m the spirit of this ne is a poet 
who supposes himself a sort o prophet 
agent of the Almighty ecause lie Is St 
filled with the splendid and 11 beauty 
of the Bible; and the study of Marcella 
strobe rood, shrewd, earthly, limited to 
fact by her affections and ambitions, but 
YTenerous and fine all the Same SS ¢ MN 
more subtle Her father and her und 
mother especially the latter no is the 
bouff element OL thie piece ire tr 
umphs of a skill which we seldom find 
at fault in this book, With its large grouy 
of tinely differentiated figures 
\ 

Or this art, and of the art of severa 
otuer American women 1} ritin Cc 
tion, we were thinking ith patriotic sell 


satisfaction as we read an English story, 
recently much praised by English eri 
cism We mean A Village Tragedy 


t 
Ul 


DY 
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Luise ve Ker 
ind said so He 

0) i cde irg 

i ttle Lho ! nous disas 

‘ has Tare tie in The V 
He continu or us the acquaint 
\nne Sparroy ind her chilidrer 
Stress OT SOCc1laL MIS2 Ing, as itlcon 
th mall, COnCer! no thie pater) { 
‘ iren, and Annes own sense o 
nen a hne tt ) wnorant of ( 
falis 1 Ve her The sit 
rood, and new enough Anne S ¢ 
i vorth tracing through it; but 


laken the people ol Zury up ag 





iuthor shouid have g iarded himss 
CONnSCLOUSHeSS O Liie rt ide) S lhl 
them [It is here it he fails ; 1 
tures of tis 1 fination are not 
projected Trom ni than before: t! 
less so: he is eve i little fond witl 
na thie Lie Lable result IS tha 
resses react Lpol 1 ( eadel | 
wters atfect on omewhat as s} 
children 

tis dithe t to touch a mistake o 
sort hout seeming to bear on: but 
ve mean is that Mr. Kirkland docx 
keep that distance Oth from his ¢ 
T 


ters and from his readers that an 
west sueceeds bv keeping. and is on 2 
too intimate erms With both Pe 


this comes about through a sense tli 


same actors again address the same 

ence; but it is nevertheless a pity, t 
not Inconsistent with some exce 

performance otherwise in the book, 


it times deals so ably with the pa 
problem in hand 

\nother book by another author 
ean attord to be sometimes at less 
er best is Mrs. Rose Terry Coo 
Steadfast. of which the ope ning cha} 


, 
seem to us almost the best we hav 


from her hand At any rate, we d 
ll see how the reality of those « 
ters could be Ss irpassed They St 
with the distinetness of shadows 
In electric light the sorrow and des} 
ich fal ipon the home of the sin 


country doctor when his widow and 


daughter sit down in it after his dea 
and they portray ith the same vi 
touch the beautiful constancy of 

young minister who marries he wreck 


lf-devoted girl he had loved 


well in her bloom and loveliness to 


sake when they had left her forever. 




















iccent our pralst of these pas 
zuse the story 1S altel vard not so 
" e think. in motive, and not so 
effect It interests, however 

1 SOME OT LhOS* int ! 

rere onary pl iSes ¢ Ne 1g 

iractel ich are nowhere, pel 
ed so Sharply, SO UNSparing 





Stoddard sS very 
Two 


ores, re 


Elizabe bil 
The 


Morgesons 


These st 





nted, but written many vears 
ism Was hamed, are Hot in 
e more modern pieces of realism 
trating their fierce light upon 
( iyacters, certain traits, al 1 l 
» Indicate the general conditions 
hese ire except na and we 
eh often subdue even the ( 
ty But they are bold impulses 
ec m of truth ind must be 
a nore va ied hn any study o 
mn otf American realisn They 
moments, and are writte? Vill 
eX or the conventional view of 
wa l il ire Which CONSOLES It 
el lnteresting to see What sort 
li ection Mrs Stoddard wo ild ao 
‘ like her, began to be a 
oul mies vere Tar Te ( 
) Ss Mr Ed ard House WHOS 
Ove ) vide Santo, we ha ( eel 
Oo l rather more Satistaction as 
of Japanese life and character 
S a story [It is written from the 
is regards tnese, al d it presents us 
of most pathetic loveliness in t 
n of the herome If the race hose 
has enriched and modified thie 


world within the las 


Whole 


can indeed produce such women 
Yo Santo. its destinies ean be best 
he keeping of its mothers and 
ters: for our ely ition has little 
ch them, b ex imple il east ! 

ss, patience, self-sacrifice, and 

deals 
VI 

W « eave ourselves too little room t 
ik fully of Sidney Luska’s new vo 
s, in which are printed his maga 


story 


a fresh 


Ss pseudonym is 


Courtship 
Vather 


transparen 


A Latin Vuarter 


t 


e, Grandison 


the 


novelilet 


how 


ssuise of Mr Henry Harland Viie 


eS in these later booKS frank ad 
ce on the realistic lines while keepin 





quaintlance 
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ug of the romantic tl! nmacul Lo 
s e reader of h earlie ctu 
Bot Ooks et charm whi can 
milv fron iwi esome and oe 
erous talent dealing th the peret il 
ntere ( une ‘ e\ re vel 
S eel t \ re pure wid \ Per] ips 
‘ icte 1 Lat (ud fe Co 4 
S pis a littie more ce itely touches 
iftel 1 vVear the voung idv doctor ind 
Lhie ery Ame) in painter 1 ‘aris SU 
Ve nh oul thou { i heures tre ted 
With SUDLIE i t« 1 etTec ot ce hit 1 
humo) put noth ca be n e attrac 
Live ani suchas ( ( nie nN ried f¢ 
is the author makes in Grandis Va 
thei The scene in Ne You ind the 
storv is that of a voung eraryv man 
oO marries a lovely ses lis > 
tune through the raseality o Ss agent 
ind retmeves himst rou wh 
yy rs and the Hsp i O} 2) ley Ta ti 
ind atfeetion The radvers e 
thru ind pangs enough fo ( er, 
0 l lane acqua ntanes I ) oh 
them with the tacts of a literary struggle 
is they really are; there are times for 
holding the breath, times of poignant cde 
feat and disappointment, when one must 
ook at the last page to reassure one’s 
selt Mr. Harland is a born story-te ! 
he attracts you from the first word, ‘ 
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vs superhumanly precocious ar 
rally serious, and long before t 


ran to mature H 
to teel t t He 1 


His Boyhood ceased 


S ess, a 
© of the work Is reverent and 8s 
ral Wallace’s thorongh knowledg 
S “ul of Bible times is so we 
it the ¢ ecthess Of lis accounts of 
iaomestie iil in Palest e cal 
ed, and as he touches only 


Messiah 


Which W 


oman, churchmen and theologians 
rel With him upon points of dor 
by line ind children will be mac 
f t| truth of the beantiful 
is story that the Friend of Little 
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)' R Father which art in heaven, he Ip us 
( to remember those who have nothing to 
Ame! 


So spoke the 


AUREN( 


crippled child of a confirmed 
kard a New Engl 


er-table so dreadfully 


and at a 
r-ta that 
Howells’s Annie Kilburn’ telt the persons 


and town, 


old-fashioned 
ibout it to be entirely out of the world 


yn to look upon as the only world 


ing. There wasa platter of stewed 
a plate of high piled wafttles, there 
la biseuit and canned cherries, there 
clean white cloth, and with all there w 
“W uthrop!’ and the fa 
ind mother bowed their heads. 
ved 


Aariy, 


as 
said Putney 
The boy 
his over his folded hands, and pipe dl 
‘Our Father 
s to remember those who have nothing 

Amen! ‘That’sa grace that Win got 
self,’ his father explained, ‘and we think 
Almighty as ] 
its author may be, it seems to contain 


which art in heaven, 


ts the well as anything,’ ” 
vel 
im of the Golden Rule, and to those who 
remember to thank the Lord that they 
neat to eat, it 


for 


selves have is here present- 


Lmotto-text the new year. 


ial as well as on moral grounds Annie 


s well worth studying and well worth 
; eR 
he is surrounded by 
the of 
ised to have met,” notwithstanding the fact 


ot particularly interesting in 
men and women 
in jargon society, “we are 
we meet them and their kind every day. 
Chapley, the publisher, of New York, had a 
at South Hatboro’, and there is 


family from Chicago there, who are 


umer home 
» one 
morn zed “as quite hice, you know, because 
England by birth!” 
Ne England town, with all 
Ulits faults, including private theatricals, 


Hatboro’ is the typ- 
ifs virtues 
ers’ monument, Queen Anne houses, and 
d tracks crossing the principal streets ; 
contains all of those delightful and va- 
ises of human nature to be found in the 

* the States and 
bell of the orthodox chureh at 
which ealled the of Mr. 
s society together for the business meet 

in Chapter XXV. of “ Annie 
ded in the ears of a body of men and wo- 
absolutely true to the life; and if the pro 
edings had been reported by a stenographer, 


Eastern nowhere 
Phe 
’ ro’,” 


members 


Kilburn,” 


h a detective camera and a perfected phon- 


i é Kilburn. A Novel 
New York 
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th, Harper and Brothers 
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, they could not be 
oduced than in Mr 
from the sputtering of the ele 
Mr head to | 
quence the irre 


men al 


ograph as assistants more 


ols, 


ghts over 


clearly rept Howells’s b 


(rates s the 


bole 


ot 
his fellow 
dreadful * 

Mr. Ralph Putney is t] 
creation of Mr. Howells’ 
Hubbard, but 
satisfactory character in ¢ 
journalist of 


Press 


} 
a 


sprees, 


the a 
delightfu 
very way 
*A Modern 


and more 


Bartley a more 
more 
the 


stance ae bec 


illustrious 


use more lovable 


thy of respect. His weakness is a 
and there 


vrea 


fet 
pathetic than the manner in whieh he diss 
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Ness, is nothing in all on 


more 
ISS 

} ) } } - 
es his failings with his wife and his friends; 
nor anything more realistic or more terrible 
than the Mrs. Munger’s “yp 


party,” 
when the lemonade he 


scene at 
tasted turned out 
Phi 


when he is 


Lo le 


rum-punch in disguise 
Ralph Putney 


strony. 


temptation 


himself 


Boston 


quote 


very Ilis pieture of thi mil 
who goes to Hatboro’ 
“to his 


equalled by his account of the minister wli 


LOMITA long enoug 


the spring dodge taxes,” is « 


behaved toward the poor in his parish ina way 
uninhabitable to the stand 
Putney that he 
a hypocrite, simply because hypocrisy w 
town Ww 
inhabitants have seen him in the 
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to make it simply 


ard Christian! 


contesses 
not 

avail him nothing in a here a 
wntter ; 
tave li 
Itha 
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boy wi te 


this, he declares, is the only ulvan 
over his fellow-citizens; but the goor 
him is very good, as his ow! 
that 
helplessness once he ruined his boy’s physic: 
life. 
rhe 


while she 


notwithstanding the fact in his di 


hero Annie Kilburn 


love, however, is 


whom 
cannot 
Village lawyer, whose piety and irony 
enriously blended, but a member of t 
which has furnished so many heroes late 
the He is a minist 
consistently Calvinistie as John Ward, ane 


more serious novel. 
broadly humanitarian as Robert Elsmer 
has no wite to torture, although he do 

life to 


gives coat to 


infant daughte 


his w 
take 


burdensome 
who his clo 
both 
smiter; he is only a self-educated 
had to to that 
high eulture which leads his brother E] 


his those 


he the 
who 


of 


smere 


and meekly turns cheeks to 


Than, 


has not time attain state 


to apply the scourge of introspection upon the 


bare skin of his own conscience, and he for- 
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1 hunger, in 


‘ ‘ ea to remember those who 
hit ! vhatever to eat! 

| t I Spect I i ho othe I im ] ‘ l bette r 
teu ert i the now famous uren W oO preach 
t! f Mrs. Deland or Mrs. Humphry 
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uu ! ( l n the so il 


( QMuari ht 

} l in ¢ unent, although even 
t | of British « ites it have lea 

ve ee i mpot i } ‘ and mat 

ta i 4 Quaritch fou at 
8 u came ba trom the wars 
Vi ria Cross l ( onel himselt is 

av \\ el y ye { it unmistak 
\ » of dig i elf-respect which 
Mr. Ha is is one of the distinguishing 
ttr ’ of t English we ‘ i but Mr 
und Mrs. Q t at e woman who thought 
s \ Mrs Quest dow » oneht to have 
been Mrs, ¢ ‘ ire hardly t people Ralph 
I ed e or his boy 
to ki | ‘ L not | e existed in 
a oro’ oT Walpole or Petersham, and 
t ‘ ‘ ts of the Pilg in New Eng 
l i t rroug edges, are more to 

be admired for their d i \ their self-re 

( tna re «ke ints of The me and 
v 1 the Pilgrims lett be “ul them when 
t 0 e dust of old England from off 
t P ve iwsthes aie ( adants are deseri ed 
l t rn | vriish fl ’ Mr. Gerrish, who 

ms thre ire Stor in Hatho is quite as 

rest 1 his meanness and narrowness 
as if | ul had two wives at once; and An- 
nie Kilburn is as much of a heroine as if she 
ha sola hi I {to | tll shit despised hh oO} 
der to sa her f er from the untold misery 
ol rate ret! ‘ { 

Mr. Haeward’s stor vill amus und enter 
ta HT readers in Hatboro’ as well as in 
Bi 1, but Mr. Haggard can do, and has 
ck better work than this The strongest 

em 1 the present book,as is natural, are 
t escript 1 of tue Colonel's shooting-match 

1 his aisreputab riva und the aecount 
ot ‘ el I { moler wn potted” one 
n vy the so-called Mrs. Quest; while 
t) en of the grim and ehastly sentinel who 
kept teh for so many years over the buried 
treasure s as ingenious in its way as the exe- 
cu hand provating of * Mr. Meeson’s Will.” 


HE most interesting if not the most impor- 


latest novel 


tant character in Mr. Besant’s is 
the Reverend Mr. Comfort Eykin, Doctor of 
1) tv, who gave his life For Faith and Free- 
" ind the cause of the Protestant Mon 
mout eka | st the ¢ tholie James He was 
O V. A N B Il. Riper 
ITAGGarD istrated. 16mo. Paper, 25 cents; Half 
( nts N \ k: Ha ind Brot rs 
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subseribe 


the two thonsand clergymen w] 
of England on that famou 
Sunday, August the t 
of 1662, ratl 


Thirty-nine Articles 





omew,” 
nh tive 
to 


rad, 
tlie 


Act of Uniformity, after the interreg 
the Cromwells and the accession of the S 
Charles Ile was re¢ 


tor of Bradford O 


the County of Somerset, in England. a 
strane ‘ rh, he was a native of B 
t province of Massachusetts, ane 
of the stock from which were to come 

Ward and Aunie Kilburn’s Brother Ps 
his youth he was sent to the College of B 
inthe Un ersity of Oxford, purged at t 
of malignants, and entirely in the hane 
rodly, and he never again left the mothe 
He knew and could read Hebrew, Chaldes 
the ancient Syriac, as well as Latin and G 


lie 


or 


As for his opinions was an Lndeye 


ith 


d vehemence that 


and that not meekly W hesitatio 
With such zeal an he « 


ered all who differed with him as his pel 


enemies 1 as the very enemies of (¢ 
For this reason, and because of his auste 
he was more feared than loved in his pa 
While he was regarded by his party as the gr 
est and stoutest champion of his cause. I} 
this man should rebel a rainst the polis ort 
last ind the blackest of the Stuart k rs 
not to be wondered at: and the story of t 
fight he fought and the misery he endu 
wit cheerfulness for conscience’ sake, as | 
related by his dear and faithful danehte 
Grace Abounding Eykin, is full of that re 
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personages of the narrative are truthfully pe 
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char W 
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author of 


World f 


traved, as is to be expected ot t 
“The Ch ipl iin of the Fleet” and “ The 
Went Very Well Then.” The sermon 


preacher and the congregation on 


md 


that dread 


ful * Farewell Sunday,” King Monmouth and 

his « NP, J idge Jeffreys and his bloody deeds, 

the fight at Sedgemoor, are pages from the 

annals of the time, stripped of all their di 

ness, and illumined by the lustre of romance ; 
The narrative does not end with Sedgemoor by 
by any means, but is earried over the ocea " 
and down to the beginning of the reign of 5 
the First George, although it will lose much 


ot to the more serious reader whe 
the honest nonconformist disappears from the 


Of 


ifs interest 


all the heroes of the church mili 


Scene, 
tant who now claim publie attention in the 
of fiction, he, all 


yx rhaps, the most heroic. 





world things considered, is, 


THE only approach to a clergyman in 4 
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debtors’ prison who had been a parson once, 


Christmas Rose* is that miserable inmate o 


before he became a sot. He lived in times 
4A Christmas Rose Blossom in Seven Pet By 

R. E. FRaNCILLOoN Ila s Franklin Squa Lit 

ry.) 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. New York: Harper aud 

Brothers 
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statesmen were too busy to write book heroine, whose badge is the te rose of 
s. and he has come down to posterity Stuarts, is a young idy who looks like ‘ 
even a name. Their games were em portraits of Mary, Queen of Scots, and who 
ven, the r dice were human bones} and claims to be the leg nate soVve ot Great 
id no time nor attent on to waste upon Brita In her long desce she woes back to 
parishes and simple men’s souls whet that Henrietta Maria of Engla howa 
ebels threatened his most eracious Maj daughter of Charles I and the wife of a 
e King, Mr. Pitt himse {, the Protest Duke of Orl 8, 2 o will reme ere 
ssion, and all the rest ol the royal by the readers of Dumass ‘\ mite de B 
One "ame prota nV be Lory ‘ Vy eve woe 
Mr. 1 neillon’s “Christmas Rose a Blossom else. She was 1 L vel estimable oung 
<I Petals sa pretty little tale of ovalty lady rund no doubt she ould have potse a 
England when the second George the duke, het husband, if t duke had 
s King, and when the young Pretender, i prematurely poisones hes She left a daugh 
¢ to tradition, had returned, ten years ter from whorl this * Rebel Rose” is sprung 
er Culloden, to sacrifice as ma y more lives and who certainty stoo in the regular ordel 
SS e upon the altar of a bad cause al of vheritance betore that Klectress of Hane 
lost Lhe ye rsonal magnetism of the er who gave birth to the dire inecestors of 
of the knights-errant, the Bonnie Prine the present queen 
e of Scottish romance, has nevel been While the Honorable Mary Stuart Beaton 
lod by mortal many; never had leader s called “Madame” by her littie court, as - 
devoted followers, and nevel did leader her grandmamima of England and Orlea 
ve them Jess, ol dishonor them more het model 1s her more 1 istrious and evel 
storv of his friends Is a Book of Mat more unfortunate grandmammea of Seotland 
S i the story of lis own Iife Is a rary and France. She affects the stl, fol bodice 
I e Mary 


es and of falsehood, although this does t 


iro in Mr. Francillon’s tale, nor is 1 
of his character which Mr. Francillon a 
hero—and the husband —ofthe  ] 


wy 


e rosary and cross, the ruftte, and tl 


art cap: but she claims estates, not king 
oms. and the only tragedy in het 


vart she plays im the tragedies of other | 


. As the 
ctmas Rose saw the young Chevalier m=} She has a would-be Bothwe but no 
| i} the Fourth,” his grave and nelancholy ht 0 und her likeness to the rest of the 
f tuce is clearly due to the numbet of Stuarts is physi il, not moral History is not 
s cares rather than to the number of his willing to repeat Its f in her case, and she 1s 
s ind the melane holy was not that ol not very anxious that if should. Lady Saxon 


of past contests brave ly borne. 


e such as are familiar with 


ness, but of ] 
b 14 eyes Wel 


s. and sad dreams! The poor patriotte 


of the tale felt the fascination of no rie 


itures and of a gracious presence, and Saw 
fore him. in flesh and blood, not o1 ly his 

| e and his Leader, but the visible inearna 
of a cause that was the very faith ot his 


that had taken everything lis house 
ssed. and now asked him fot his life, 
1, except his wife, was ever) thing he had 


All of this is very beautiful, and without it 


t of “The Christmas Rose 


story 


could not 


n told, which would have been a pity, 


told well, 


ive bee 
for it is a story worth telling, and 
it unfortunately the melancholy admire dl by 
Mr. Franeillon was eaused by dissipation, and 
reams the blue eyes saw were dreams of 
ission and of broken faith. That‘ The hrist 
‘bloomed so long in Rupert’s garden 
tender care of those who 


is Rose’ 
s due to the honest, 
shed it, not to the justice of the cause of 
se in whose honor 1t was planted. 
Rebel Rose® is a rose of another color, 


It isan English 


i from the same stock. 


political novel of the present day, by an author 


10 prefers to remain ANONYMOUS 5 





success. 


archetype, while the res 


mm the other hand, aims lower, but with more 
Emma Harte, Lady Hamilton, ts het 


t of the dramatis per- 

sone are too busy making original hist 

care to have it made over from old and wot 
Phe men and 


partic bial 


out patteras on their account. 
women who figure in this story 
ly the men seem to have been drawn, in a 
measure at least, from the actual men of the 
1 soll Wi is 


nd this, perhaps, is the 
] 


author's name does Not appre ar oll 


qay ya 
its tithe predgre 
It is not easy to guess, at a distance of three 
thousand miles from Palace Yard, who sit ¥ 

tor Champion, Mr. Rolfe Bellerman, old Chat 
Tommy Tressel, or Ross Bing 


ence Gres leaf, 
lev are meant to represent or to suse 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mi 
Wy Churchill, and even Mr. Gladstone him 


Labouchere, 


dolp 
self will perhaps recognize sh 
own personality im some of the 
and will wonder how a write! 
Camden, Oneida County, Ni York, of atl 
places in the world (page 40), can sketch them 
all so cleve rly. Not only as a story, but as a 
picture of British political and social ite, 1s 


“The Rebel Rose” worth reading. 


yard from 


WHILE it seems a long step fo 


‘Christmas Rose % (1775) to 


the period of the 
the period of the * Rebel Rose” (1888), 16 is a 
longer step still to the n ddle of the twentieth 


-in which Mr. Besant has p aced the 





i i t MW 
1 rine ‘ on 
i | to tol 
‘ i thie! a ot ¢ 
L MO! vy ell 
eus t nerves ara thre 
t i \ i bl S ie t 


With 1 to t | 


to the mind Ihe 

‘ ne lt ‘ etre cet 

e powert ilone 

‘ dit out charg 
ead tT hia ie ititul 
| ‘ lite ihe protract ibe 
\ men and to p s and p 
‘ s 0 od pla ( 


What is to go on 

dur I con YY Vyea4rs, ane 
ors ( i mn e of Life is p 
Devins take etteet, the re 
hin Phat things w ! 

is the Professor imag 
reader no doubt is prepared 
the stimulant is to pa l so 
senses of those who imbibe 
ire to long so u versally fe 
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quickly upon the 


co s of a pre ttle ! ‘ 

two hea \ t stories, the first « 

Ch st J & ¢ v es S pine 

Hook Chrystal and Jae are sistel 

thie wid el of the family make 

I n Phe ure the trailing-ar 

! ‘ 1 it il rLENt hh a NeWS-S i ( 

Street cornell 1 the city of New You 

large laboratory and factory, under the « 
verintendence of Madame Nature hei 

Hartley-o he-Iuds P hie ire 

turbed by t vorries of Free-Trade or | 

te " ys es or by the turmoil « 

CLE ’ eal i mueh Poor. wk Cal 

quicl that such th vs us rusts ¢ st « 

int d flowers, and th he is like to 

ten days or ten dollars” for selling 3] 

Without a lise Some of the tricks of 


trade which ¢ rystal, Jack, & Co. s 


pt IcTIse wil perhaps SUPpPPrise WhHsuspesr 
pure sers as much as the shock these 
es dealers. The process of mount 


flowers, from which the original beaut 


fragra e have « parted Is a trace 

in tive oung beau Who Wears TO-hig! 

tre bud in his button-hole little thinks t 
t is one of the faded roses which last 1 


If the tirm had been fam w with the w 
rs of some of nature’s large machine-sl 
for the turn ng out of men and worn 
would have seen how these belles and be 
ire themselves made over, and how last ss 


son’s Jacque sand Camellias are strung on fi 
wires and wooden toot pri ks, stripped ot ck 


leaves and withered stems, freshened by all 


the arts of the toilet, and are offered for sa 


this seasol is “floral tributes” and “set prec 
in the social mart Phat they somefimes bi 
higher prices than the cut flowers of ¢ uryst 
Jack, & Co. is a very melancholy fact. 

The hero of the seeond of Mr. Munroe’s st 


ries, * Delta Bixby,” is an adventurous you 


who starts out in the world with a twent 


dollar bill, which quickly disappears, and wit! 


a letter of advice trom his father, which las 
him all his life: “My dear Boy, I want 


send with you on your travels four Be’s, and 


ask for them your unceasing care, your most 


thoughtful consideration, and that you wi 


never neglect an opportunity of keeping the 


busy. Their names are, Be. honest, Be char 


table, Be industrious, Be te mperate. 


With four such Be’s in his bonnet even th 


most thoughtless and forgetful of youths ma 


once in a while be eccentric enough to remem 


ber those who have nothing to eat! 
By Kink Munro Harp rs Young People Se 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. New York: Har 


2 
aud Brothers 
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Jack, & Co. and Delta Bixby. Two Stories 





wy, and he took for exam 


Queens English had underg 


fthe Americans. Look at 


conti d, “which so amus 


ad eontempt tor cong? 


the character and | 


t ed: and, I may now say, 1 


in the hist 


serve to show that langu 


l ive, most uissuredly, is 








f the | lish of the Dean. 


Protessoi Hill loon the other 


better hand, without condescel 





people, has almost noth 


ot ul English, in its broadest 


‘ te Byron as saying that 


red from a cutaneous 


ts out the faults in om 


t 1 


ticularly as it is to be found 


Phe first thing which will 


0 I lish B ApA™MS SITERMA 


Cloth, $1 00. New York: Harper 





‘the process of deterioration Ww 


books: at their reckl 





hist 
unted sense of moral oblig 
Oo many its open disregard 


| iit ere agegranadizemel 


tory 
S excumples as t s (and they 


ber of the nations and the 


exhibits itself in t] 


vulgarity of abusing the langua 
to 
; 1 of our fathers, except to hint 
lI that America does not have 


} wrs and the novels, and sometin 
l from the pulpits; he shows t 


se faults, and in every Instance 


strike 


of “ Our English” is the be auty 


row bears to the farmer who made ] 


best writers, however, Words are not ( 
ing of thought: they are thought mea 
the langnage and the idea are unites 
d bod lk A MYVsSterious \ wh 1,1 y 
| derstands. lore than this. Ina grea 
riter the style is the m e oma ( 
by his cestors, his eduea lis care 
cire stances, a dl S ut Ss 
It is not often,even inthe best exar ‘ f 
our English, that grace nly t wht is so 
TY rh ly clad Professor Hill is the ere ol 
In this istance indo mn n V ote l mces 
of figures of speech so well dressed that the 
rver forgets entire to look at the 
uw, While he is never unconse 
of the garments, or of thie el 
fit Miss 1] eworth, speal o 
hor of * Sandford and Me mm,” 
il ws talked ke a be nd 
he always thought the same 


vle”” Professor Hill never talks 





ven in his books; and co erTning 

s always in evening-dres con- 

versationall he says that most every CIC 
wo lel LOO’ iskanee il POLLING » Hie eT 
used who tor whom, never mixed s irs and 
piu s,never began a sentence one way and 
ded it in another, nevei woke oOo » the 
middle of what he was sa gv, never fell into 
Slaligy, ie ver threw the ct ton awrong s\ la- 
ble o1 expressed his meaning inexactly. ile 


who commits no offence st the convention 





al rules of the language excites a suspicion that 


he has take hspeci il precal tions aga sta pos 


sible violation of them Professor Hill might 
have wone a step further and compared his 
colloquial prig with the man who is always in 
his shirt sleeves and his slippers, the mat ho 


goes to the other extreme of dress—or the want 








ie 
7} 
: 
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of d ho I h more eloquent w ! 
\ " t i ep 
: ’ ‘ » correct mn tin 
T m to be sure tha 
he did at } y 
ely whether 
I > M ! e distasteful 
| I] may try Pop r Co 
| l W ! If George Eliot 
t | or Hawthorne 
l ( sk Scott or Tro 
| es 
ly ipter to NW f. Raa 
—T 3 coa AVS ( 
1 l ot to i te $ pel 
I il Ll ’ Ith ¢ I ( Is and 
‘ per inal rp pits, o1 
‘ , I l Protes Hill so 
l ruil i erous Eng 
] 3a midlert Enelisl 
\ \ derful moral 
i W Mr. J yh Hatton 
©} es of 
of | ‘ are Vv ilvle 
‘ ( R ritten, from 
| ’ i if ft of his pel 
tl y t more mal 
‘ the se es of 
i v1 en dui ow the 
! i Vil us pero 
form under 
t t it / ( Lhe tone 
\ eat st se to many 
‘ ] ( s Reade sa 
dramatist | novelist, and 
vert it that Beneath 
! ( es t has s flo 
dl I ‘ rl t of strong 
I ! ‘ wi | wtical Chris 
t t ‘ ho | below the sim 
f ‘ ered his we s 
i is his works for the 
| I st ) ensily be ¢ - 
‘ did s} e permit. His 
( | the last words 
] inal « ven} enduring 
I 1 ig ot plain granite 
W esd Chureh-vard 
! ed $ } itroduction to 
of pers d for the sake of 
) familia t, and who 
} s reprodu it is here 
{ 
I f ! ( ) t from any 
p f \ tf the Lord 
cS () rhpsacte nature vic mie 
I i} tol iv hieh nat e 
: Ile restore man from the dust, 
ture 
' \ l for 1esSs | happi ess } 
lite not from anything I have said 
a. I TAR REA ( 
\ | Li per 1 Brothers 








or do in t bodys, but from the mer 
mediation of Jesus Christ. 
He has promised His interees 
who seek ind He will not break H 
that intercession once granted cant 
jected; for H God, and His n 
Lina s muti man and te, 
A sho before his death Clas 
Was cut to the ve quick by a charge 
Lier Ss me ma t race ainst | 
Viale C1re te i the public press 
sides of e At t Phis charge I 
careful a i seers a& most 
tory manner, by Reade’s litcrary exe 
t! Memoir” published about a yea 
ilthoug strangely enough, they are ab 
s t concerning the writing ot this se 
papel i bible Characters how uncde 
sideration here. John Coleman, howeve1 
actor ul an intimate and enthusiastic f 
of Charles Reade touches upon t IS perioe 
upon this particular phase of Reade’s |] 
\ olum of rem eences printed late 
Lone und his account of the last even 
Spent th his friend, beari wasitdoesinat 
pliat WV ipon Reade’s peculiarities of I 
lish style as we isupon his religious fait 
may not beout of place to repeat here, * | 
read me a ve rkable paper, recently publ 
in the Leisu Hour, on the * Book of Jor 
The subj is handled in his most maste 
n r, but in the full flow of his impetu 
eloquence we stumbled upon one of his ¢] 
icteristic blotches, It was to thisefteet: ‘H 
ing now arrived at this conelusion, we 1 
wo the hole hog or none I made a moue. H 
stopped, and said, ‘You don’t like the h ry. i 
ee ‘I don’t, I replied; ‘do you?’ ‘We 
’s a strong figure of speech, and it’s unde 
standed of the people; but you are right, Jol 
es, you are right It’s scarcely Seriptura 
so out it goes 
It seems appropriate to re ll here,” M 
Coleman continues, “that on this occasion we 
discussed, as we had done many atime and oft 
before, the everlasting problems of life, death 
time, and eter Years ago he was a pr 
nounced agnostic in his views [?]; now li 
hoped with a child’s humility When I i 
leaving, after some hours’ earnest conversation 
he said, * Well, whe ill is said and done, when 
Tyndal and H ‘ have demonstrated to 
their own satisfaction that protoplasm is the 
beginning, when Darwin has shown that the 
great gorilla is the middle, and Mill has proved 
that ar 1h iti the end, there yet rematl 
this fact, which they ean’t get over there can 
be nothing more wonderful in our going hene 
than our « ne here!” And Mr. Coleman 
closes by saying that Reade quoted from o 
of his own dramas certain lines which he be 
lieved to be the sum of the whole matter 
Phere are on earth but two things which 
never die: Love, which decays not, and Faith, 
Which binds the soul to heaven,” 


This unfamiliar si 


ue 


of Charles Reade’s char- 
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s dwelt upon at unusual length here, inv l be enabled to grasp two important facts 
Ol attracting particular attention to first, that ti tamily js not expected, by Miss 








remarkable little book written under Owen, at least, to live handsomely upon a 
r circumstances by a very remarkably Creaibly stmhath Sum p annM, ANE Sed id, that 
tl i mstes s ’ have 1 ‘ ul e¢ to 
| tise thre my) ty the love, ane vho 
sub e truth of Professor Hill’s doc K thie ttle « ner their own rvanuts 
L good essay ca ot be written by ea e isa gre er honor t themselves 
yhas nothing to sa finds its most per nad a ter col 1 t to thei lests, t i 
ot the efforts of the ordinary man to th ! ‘ 0 e spread by fashionable « 
i dissertation upon recipes, or to write tere! lit pretends to be what most emplhat 
of am ¢ rwokery book Le CHIOVS cood weaily t is not, and succeeds in deceivit r no 
y uppreciates good English, and he one 
bal language to bad cooks; but To os eood | ‘ und the are 
ean he sav of a paragraph like the follow crowns to their hus does Miss Owen 
taken from the introductory chapter of write; and for what she writes willevery one 
Cookery. & volume just published, by thank her—except the caterers and t ex- 
Miss Cathe e Owen? “The most elaborate peusive extra cooks 
\ only be a combination of two or 
s le processes of cooking perfectly PHERE is no hint of anything so earthy or 
IS @ sine qua non omethi y fried, so comn oupla ‘ is Vietuals and drink in a 
ed, or braised to perfection, and a the hist ry of fhe Co fess Eve? the latest story 
that no chef could improve upon; but to from the pen of the ereator of “Jolin TIngl 
‘ that this is so—that when you can sant” and “Sir Perciva I air this lady 
i Chateaubriand sauce or a Béarnaise pet breathed was ever full of ces and of echoing 
ind can sauté a steak—the famed filets footsteps. She was never alone. The living 
( iteaubriand or a la Béarnaise are no lon and the dead surrounded her, being with het 
mystery, or that one who can make clear one moment, and the next gone forever. Worse 
nel roast a chicken has learned all thant it. in their absenee cer unother things, 
e arrangement of a chaudfroid in asi which are deseribed as never having lived, and 
ake apparently complicated dishes sim as never being able to die, accompanied her in 
o those to whom all this is no longer her walks abroad, and in the privacy of het 
sterv the author addresses herself exclu own particular paradise. In the science of 
ind he to whom it will always remain sound, according to Mr. Shorthouse, thet ive 
stery can only leave to her the statement partial tones, which are unheard, but which 
er own ease, as it is contained in her Pref- blend with the tones that are heard, and make 
‘Choice Cookery,” she says, “is not in- all the ditference between the paltry note of 
ed for households that have to study econ the poorest instrument and the supreme note 
, except where economy is a relative term, of the violin So in the science of life, in the 
en perhaps the house-keeper could easily crowded street, or market-place, or theatre, o1 
nd a dollar for the materials of a luxury, wherever life is, there are partial tones, there 
could not spend the four or five dollars a are unseen presences. Side by side with the 
erer would charge. Many families,’ she luman crowd is a crowd of unseen forms— Prin 
‘enjoy giving little dinners or otherwise — cipalities and Powers and Possibilities. These 
sing hospitality, but are debarred from are unseen but not unfelt. They enter into the 
doing so from the facet that anything beyond houses of the human beings who are seen, and 
‘ rary daily fare has to be ordered in,oran they abide there. Some of these homes are 
wi e 


expensive extra cook employed. And althongh swept a ul garnished for their coming, 


ret that hospitality should ever be in other homes house-cleaning on their accout 


dependent on fine eooking, we have to take is undreamed of These Possibilities and Pow 
’ : 


Principalities occasionally leave their 


t igs as they are. It is not every hostess who ers al 


ves simplicity that dares to practise it.” Miss hosts radiant with adivine light, and resonant 


Owen then proceeds to explain that it was to with an added tone; at d sometimes they eat 












help the women who wish to know ata glance” their hosts out of house and home, and leave 
what is newest and best in modern cookery, them subject to a violence and a tyranny ab 
that these chapters were originally written for horrent even to themselves 

Harper's Bazar, and are now gathered into a From the partial tones of Mr. Shorthouse’s 
book She hopes that the copious ce tails and prel de to“ The Countess Eve,” the reader will 
simplification of different matters will enable get a fan idea of the symphony which follows, 
those who have already achieved suceess in The Countess lived in a nameless city of Bur- 
the plainer branches of cookery to venture fat gundy, and about an hundred years ago. She 
ther. and to realize for themselves that it is had a husband who was a bland and courteous 
only the first step which costs person of exalted rank and middie age, lofty, 


From the foregoing the ordinary male mind 
f e Cookery. By CATHERINE OWEN. 16mo, ¢ 


New York: Harper and Brothers ents. New \¥ c: H ra 1 Brother 
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t | President Cleveland as | ‘ 
ister to the court at Madrid i 
( Sluis Ke] i thre CAUSE ¢ 

‘ i its branche 

lon { people Ithout rewar 


1 1 or ¢ 1hit ‘ iv spa for aimostt ‘ 
fol dthat 1 ofa din the face of n 
j " » ¢ | le Ok i e most persistent 
" 1 vor . During this period 
ex ( have ‘ it Dr. Curry ealls “a J 
t ( t I ( yn i lo i ns il { the Cortes of ¢ 
| t Is12; that of ¢ stina of Ts3t that « 
| i to t : i vot isi her of Isabella of 1845 
: , u ‘ of P 1and others in 1869; that of 1873 
ae I al [ periis s i i t t of Ls7t New Const itlo 
ee ' 1s < 3) erseded the ¢ to be in turn disreg 
‘ ita or overthrown by ¢t favorite of the ho 
S I y fores Stade l ess OT one of these movements, ane 
l ] \ { « (a adesti brief time occuptes Ih IfS Constlmmatio 
I \ at I true,and no ¢ ( vd by Gene Cushing vive a 
, t Y of M idea of t uneerta ind instability of 
S ) ) ( rly of  Jitieal litt that county On the nig 
J nel rego thi Februat 11, 873, Spain went to bed aM 
) ol ly 1 ul ) ike up Republic In like 
t dow l for all that ner, on J ry 2, 1874, the Republican J 
{ il t ry mind,too  torship of Castelar disappeared in a nigel 
’ ‘ ) t to 1 1 give place to the Cons itive Dictators 
y ot \ 0 ho of Serrano la uly it did not app 
1 el I | strange to the Spaniards, on getting up on 
‘ t d by scores om ing of December 3ist, in the same year 
‘ } il ot tind that the Republie had vy wished altoge 
S ) tell e ot pres wd that the Monarchy had returned witl 
& > ) I ine uit t celerity OF a traustormation scene upon t 
te " i s to ) Stivere 
f ‘ ilto ‘ Phat these ephemeral and tentative Consti 
| i " this ** ¢ ko tutions are suggestive of lime-lights and ga 
curtains, of the ballet, the bolero, or even t] 
, ( ) a Sketch bull-fight, rather than the deliberate and sei 
j | M. ¢ 3 e res ‘ 1 ous Inovements of state-cratt and diplomat 
{ p tt . it ot ther can be no question, But Dr. Can 
‘ s ‘ d= shows that they are by degrees leading up toa 


i e | ted Sta ot Rep ( 
‘ ‘ ith s 
( { i . 1 (ic ] ~ 
K. J , es State ft 
‘ ,int ( federate ¢ After | 





reer government; and his clear and terse his 


ries of these Constitutions will serve. 


oubt, to make his readers more echarita 


irds Those Who have attempted to ovel 


mue ALMOST Msurmout ible obstacles in stri 
gto imitate our own example of popular soy 
eiguty, ands re for their unhappy country 
’ Ot thre pri ieves we ¢ joy 


Not the least interesting and valuable poi 
is of Dr. Curry’s book are the numerous Ap 
ulices in which he gives a brief summary of 
i Careers and the claims of the various asp 
ts to the Spanish throne, during the last few 


ears, and which ¢ xplain many of the histori 


vents to which he alludes in the body of thi 








BY LAUREN( 


Writ- 


YH 


| 
t 


] storv of The Earth in Past Ages, 
‘ ithe everlasting rocks by the finger 
his- 
been 


po 
ir Creator, is not always a very ¢ 
W ise 


to decipher it. 


asy 
men for centuries have 


With the 


to read 


most praise- 


y patience, and no little skill, they have 
ted its twisted and torn and scattered 
s: to the best of their power they have 


d and mended them; and as far as possi 


hey have supplied the fragments that are 
They have tied all these together in co 
t sequenee, and have bound them in a 


ne which Mrs. Sophie Bledsoe Herrick has 
ugh for 
and 


unslated into language plain eno 
st immature of scholars to study 
stand, and at the 
sueceeded in making tnteresting 
not 


a compliment that cannot be 


same time she 


which 
to suc h 
ulers are themselves scientists 


as 
>the major s books prepared 
ecially for the 
Mrs Herrick 
ie great mass of the earth came 


ity of seriou 
young 

does not attempt to explain 
into be- 
which even 


g Phat, she says, is a mystery 
fu ey has not been able to solve. “In the 
Q God created the heavens and the 
earth,” but why, and when, and how, she con- 
sses that is not her purpose, as it is not in 
ower, to tell. What is clear to her in the 
stu of geology, and what she makes clear to 


r people, is how the earth came to be as it 


Ww, With its seas and its continents, its 
tains and its lakes, its sandy deserts and 
ts rocky peaks. These are the work of the 


ibove, of the waters on the surface of the 
irt] of the tire | factors which 


still busy, 


. and veneath ; 
although, of course, impercepti- 
of the earth to- 


their many 


so, in changing the face 
three 


issistants she devotes the various <« liapte rs of 


aay ro these forces and 


her book, going back to the period when the 
was a rocky globe, intensely hot with 
ly 


vorld 


uid covered without an universal sen; 


hen, as it revolved abc the sun, it was, as 


she describes it, a mighty drop of dew moving 
1 enormous ball of glowing fire. It 
a beautiful earth then, but a desolate 
cruel 


around a 


as not 


waste of waters, a shoreless sea, wv hose 


tides, Instead of falling upon some sandy beach, 
i wed the moon in its course, and swept un 
kenly around the globe. Rocks and water, 


were then its only component 





Earth Past Ages. By 
ated. Square 16mo, Cloth, ¢ 


fk: Harper and Brothers. 
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parts; but 
to 


as it cooled, these powers themselves 
der Divine guidanee, during 
and the 


nents and the islands, divided the waters int 


went work, ul I 


long days and nights, builded conti 


st d lakes, and set flowing the rivers tha 


were to feed them, * And, behold, it 


as al 


rood 

Mrs. Herrick’s little book will find as many 
interested ‘lant 
Life,” publ It is prettily 
bound, printed on clear paper, with good type, 


rence 


rs as her “Chapters on I 


hed a few years ago, 


Vtoitsvalue. She 


andits illustrations add great] 
ith * The Coming of Maw’ 


closes Ww v w he 


hie 


hal n 


peared upon the earth, when he hac 


first ap 


not yet gained the mastery over the brutes or 
over himself, when he was still a savage, versed 
in the rudest and simplest of arts. But for all 


that, the children of men cannot fail to profit 
what she has to tell them of the past 


ages of the earth, which they th 


to-d iV by 


ovel eThseives 


have come to reign as the lords of creation. 


IN its present age, strange may 


as 


there is no part of the earth’s surface so little 


known to the social geologist as that portion 


He 


which is tenanted by his nearest neighbor 


reads with delight Hugh Miller's story of the 
“Old Red Sandstone of Assynt,” and Polstoi’s 
accounts of the poor of Russia, while he revels 
in hisignorance of the condition of the tobacco 


strippers of Brooklyn, or of the life in the dens 
in the little streets running east and west from 
the Bowery. When Mr. Lee Meriwether 

turned from his famous * Tramp Trip” in Eu 


rope a year or so ago, he was commissioned by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in. Washington 
into the condition of the working 
Ameri and the 


how pres nts to his 


to examine 


cities ot 


women in the large 
results of his researches he 
fellow-cot entertaining volume 
entitled The of 


facts and of realistic pictures of mise ry, 1 


hirymen mn an 


Tramp at Ilome,’ full 


startling 


u 


rance, and crime. 


It seems to he Meriweth- 


try 


ficant that Mi 


own com 


sign 


er’s investigations in his were 


attended with more serious obstacles than in 
foreign lands. In Europe he found the work 
ing-men Willing and even anxious to talk with 


ll of their low 
ad to 
had to say concerning the wage-« 
United States. At home he had 


hard 
he 


ers in the 


of thei 


return to what 


him, to te wayes, 


struggles, ar listen in 
ari 


great difticul 


MERIWETHER. I 
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t g¢ the confidence of the working 
cla eem to be suspicious of anything 
( h the g ernment, which they 
eu iL c isl ‘ ‘ li the imtel 

( t e 1 Phi possessor Of moderate 
e,1 is the hardest to deal 

I nore ¢ vhtened nderstand the 

order to assist in 

I le “ upon the great labor 
que " ealled, submit to wlrat 
‘ wk like an impertinent ex 
\ nto private affairs. Laborers of 
I ed telligence, on the other hand, 
ure peal revasive in the replies, when 
thi ply ata if they are girls they giggle, 
if thre re men they swear; they cannot be 
mac » understand that their more fortunate 
te y-creatures desire to he p them, a ad they 
re toe norant to try to help themselves; and 
30 the philanthropist, in very many instances, 
gets nothing but abuse for his pains, and looks 
i comlort to the politer heathen at the othe 
end of the earth, or turns to the earth itself in 
those past ages when there were no men to 





Vex 1 social problems or with questions 
{ te death 

Mr. Meriwether begins his adventurous 
tramp the cities of Brooklyn and New 
York; | shows how the factory operatives 
ive in the New England States, the food they 
eat, the literature they read literature in 
their case meaning anything that is printed ; 
he ] es the laborers, and their condition, in 
Ne Orleans, and sketches farm-life in East 
Pennessee he deseribes logging in Washing 
ton Territory, visits the Chinese quarters in 
thre ities of California, and does not forget 
thos iborers who ro to sea ln ships He 

ws the crowded state of the poor in cities, 
low sewing-women, and even “sales-ladies,” 
work from fourteen to sixteen hours a day 


for pittances scarcely sufticient to support life ; 


and then asks the pertinent question, How 
are these bad conditions to be bettered ? 

Five methods of making the working-men 
healthy, wealthy, and wise have been offered 
by the theorists, to wit: Organization, Codp- 
erat , Education, Temperance, and Economy, 
wy one of which Mr. Meriwether grants to be 
excellent in itself, but not all of which eom- 
b is so often they are combined—will go 
to root of the matter Phey do not, and 
can not, remedy the evils created, nor can they 
preve 1 evils to come in other generations. 
As an official of the Labor Bureau Mr. Meri 


wether’s duty is simply to discover and to lay 


before his readers existing facts; but as a 
kee observer and a public-spirited private 
( ‘ he ventures to enter a strong protest 
against what he feels to be unjust and invid 


and to 
| counteract and prevent the abnor- 
ot 
graduated tax, no man can own 


protection, urge some legislation 
wl i 
mal coneentration in cities 
When, with a 


land thi 


comfortably, and every man can possess land 


population 


more in will support his own family 


9 


- 


of his own, the ery of over-populati: 


United States li 


the bi 


feels will be proved 
and the trar 
two excrescences of society, in Mr. Me 

op Will disappear entirely, and t 
Labor Probl 


absurdity, lliouaire 


hion 


m will be solved, 


rue tramp and the billionaire—tern 


are said to be considered synonymous 
tain close students of human nature 
ica—are to be found in great quant 
modern British fiction, and the ¥ figure 
promiuinentiy ih Mi Farjeon’s hew sti 
Peril of Richard Pardon Ihe tramp 
case is the better man of the two. H 
hop-picker by choice, an artist by profes 
and a philosopher by nature. He says 
those who get the most out of life are t 
who acce pt life as a come dy. Like Be 
in one of the greatest of comedies, ther 
a star danced, and under that was he 


at school and le 
he 
langhed when he made money, and he la 
robbed of it. When he f 
he was marrie 
1e seems to have laughed 


He was tlogged langhed 


When they expelled him laughed 


When he w 
love he 


laughed, and 


aus 


laughed, when 


1} 
ali 


est of When his wife ran away from 
with another man He always laughs on 
right side of his mouth, and whether he 


anything to laugh at 


soply 


or not. His is a n 
for a tramp! 
Mr. Farjeon’s billionaire in this latest tal 


He 


man all scowls and frowns; a man who ne 
} 


comfortable phil 


his Isa plilosophe rot another school. 


smiles ; 


it all. He confesses that his te mipel 
none of the best, and he proves it to be « 
of the worst. He has many failings; he kno 
them all,and he glories in them. By his o 


showing he is a wilful, hot-headed 


, Who is determined to have his o 


very 
billionaire 
Way, uo matter how bad his way may be, 1 

how much his having it is likely to cost oth 

people. He never reads the letters he receives 
nor to the few 
whom his own letters are written. 


yives his address persons 
He trave 
much, and always with twenty-five thousa 


He is ey 


ceedingly disagreeable in every relation of lif 


dollars in hard cash in his trunks. 


and when he comes to his unpleasant end, wi 
a wry face, Mr. Farjeon’s reader is almost 
clined to langh with the tramp, who unwit 
tingly is instrumental in bringing his exec 
tioners to justice 

“The Peril of Richard Pardon” is not a vers 
cheerful story until the trainp appears; ana 
although it is certainly a very extraordinary 
peril, Richard himself could. have avoided 
easily if he had been posse ssed of half of tl 
philosophy, or one-tenth of the common-sens 
the billionaire. The 
book lacks the brightness and the sustaine 


of either the tramp or 


interest of Mr. Farjeon’s other stories, and it 


3 The Peril 
[ Harper's F? 
Paper, 30 cents 


sy B. L. FaRJEON 
Illustrated. 81 


York: Harper and Brothers 


f Richard Pardon 
} wees 1 i} 
lin Sg re Lvorary 


New 
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rdly worthy of the author of * Bread 
eeseand Kisses,” ** Mise r Farebrother,” o1 
Its only moral would seem 


it aman who is perfectly pure and up 
reiath 
bad habit 
of hl 
ind who would rather shell peas 


is social and domesti« who 


nS 


o clubs, has no who 


an evening outside s own 


» than “have a ge 
1 at 
irder of his uncle and the stealing 


wd time with the 
a ore risk of being hanged for 
ofa 
would not so well have served the 
poses of fict 


ion perhaps, he certainly would 


h had not 


been mu liaapppoie r if he been 


} 
so good. 


leasant “ 


destructive 


is very ] in this age of depress- 


it 


1 novel which 


ind fiction,” as has been 
ed, to come upon an Englisl 
, but cheerful as 
stories in three volumes which the 

ty of British 
apt to be tainted with immoral 
not stupid, and they 


prosy when they 


7) healthful and clever 
Thre 
major our 


cousius 


write 
vg are 
y are are al- 
be are not 
vhile in either ease they are very prone 
or 


h- 


be tragic sad. There is not a tear, and 
a sigh, from the beginning to the end of 
Van's Single except for the heroic 
fthe bit of a Scottish lassie, with a boy’s 
vho had to be saeriticed at the great age 
rin order to give her uncle a chance to 
ory te tell; and the 
ind the closing chapters are bright 


cl to have been written by Mr. Hardy him- 


to London and have a st 


fhe had not been a native of Exmoor in- 
Mr. J. M. Barrie 
n to American readers, but he 


of Thrums. is almost 
isa man 
vhom American readers will want to hear 
He not yet figure among ‘“ The 
the Day,” and his name is not to be 
n the publishers’ lists. But it would 

from certain half-formed hints contained 

present work, that Tammas MeQuhatty, 
| Snecky Hobart, and Jinny Tosh, and Chris- 
\ngus, and other quaint characters, have been 
efore in other books of Mr. Barrie’s ; and it 
hoped that they are to act as chorus in 


does 


f 
ol 


‘s that are yet to come from the same pen. 
Some of his “ bits” of description and char- 
acter drawing, to use a word of Mr. Hardy’s 

well worthy of transcription here. 

lly, in the story of a man who is single 

ch is said concerning the condition of men 
ho are not. ‘We was speakin’ aboot mat- 
the mole-catcher remarked. ‘It’s a 
murmured the farm-laborer from the 
ot the dike. ‘Ay, ye may say 
added, thoughtfully, addressing him- 
f. *Ye drew 


ermony,’ 
i mm. 
side 

said Tammas 
e of the stone-breakers, who had recently 
married a little woman 


a sma’ prize,’” 


a very unusual choice 


t Man’s Single 
a Square Library 


+ 
I li 
York: Harper and Brothe 


By J. M. BARRIE 
Svo, Paper, 3 cen 
rs. 


Harper's 
New 


ts 


3 


of workir 


enough to 


community o-men, \ 


ho pre fe r 
nh propei 


* said the 


ado the 


labor of the d 


‘Sam’l’s Kitty is sma’ 


[suppose 
be 
: This Kitty of Samuel 
may be remarked, had “a Sabbatl ” 


it wud he prac nt-like to 
Ih a modest Ww ld 


\ 
ive ‘ 
of tl 
used for soft wood; 
bie 


reminded the saw-miller’s nieee 


squeaking saw her uncle s 
While on week days Kitty W 


V's voice is the 
Phat Mr. Barrie 
inferred trom the fol 
in ¢ hapter 
is said that married men lose 
hair-pi nd clean their | 

And Tammas Haggart’s reply to the 


saw that pulled and rasped 


is himself single ist le 


PV. 


ing curious statement contained 
“ih 
S at '} 
mole-cateher, who congratulated him upon his 
that 
that 
Ist, 
There was Iw 

sy akin’ tae Easie Webstei n Tsaid aterrible 
Av, I dinna mind what it was, 
it Was michty sareestic. ‘It’s a gift,” 
‘A gift is,’ 


random eehoe 


powers of sarcasm, is as good 


a. 


Am no’ anevery 


as anyt 


day sarcesti 


Dean Ramsay ever collect 
repootation 


but juist noos an’ pa 


ve Tine is 
sarcestic thing. 


but 
the 


said 
mole-eatcher, it Pamnias.” 
but of the many 
quaint speeches to be found im the prologue 


and epilogue of Mr. Barrie’s book, which is by 


Sala 


These are 


no means a dialect story, however, for the main 
ent Eng- 


heard, even 


scenes are laid in London, where exes 
lish not infrequently 
nalistic cirel 


other 


is in jour- 
es, and where he has put, among 


and 


Who masquerades as a baronet, and is as ori 


men women, @ barber’s apprentice 
ginal and as entertaining in his way as any of 
the men of Thrums. 

Mr. Barrie, without attempting to pose a 
‘sarcesticist,” has the gift of good-natured sa 


tire in making his humble folk 


Sa 


reflect their 
betters in their speeeh and conduct. A 


gift it is! 


ud a 


Mr. WILLIAM PoWELL Fritu, a popular Bri 
ish painter who is possessed of the rare gift of 
seeing others as they sometimes see themselves, 
and who has the art of recording on paper as 
well as on eanvas whatever he chances to see, 
fut 


biography and Reminiscences which was noticed 


published about a year ago a volume of 0- 
at length in these columns, and justly praised 
for the charming simplicity of its style, for the 
kindliness of its remarks upon current art and 
contemporary artists, and for the great value 
of its pictures of British life and character, 
its author had noted them in his sketch 
during the fifty years of his artistie caree1 


as 
books 
In 
the preface to a second volume® which has just 
appeared he relates a well-known story of the 
Slick, in which Judge Halibur- 
ton’s eccentric and impossible Yankee is rep- 


famous Sam 


resented on along sea-voyage as being induced 


My Autobiography and 


5 Reminiscences. By 
Frirn, R.A lume II 


ortrait and Fuc-Similes.) 
1zmo, Cloth. New York: Harperand Brothers. Also, 
uniform with the above. My Autobiography and Rem 
wns es oO iy W. P. Fritn, R.A Portrait 
12m¢ New York: Harper and Brothers 


W,. F. 


», Cloth, $1 50 
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to 1 vrith i eapon W ith which he was en- 

tirely unfan ul it a bottle tloating in the 
iter at long range from the ship. Shutti 

both eyes, and pulling the trigger at random, 


eded, to his own amazement and to the 


\ ition of his fellow-passengers, in shatte1 
ing the object at which excellent marksmen 
had tired in vain When begged to repeat the 
whi ment, the cute clock-maker had gump 
‘ igh to refuse He had made his great 
reput and n thing again would induce 
him to the risk of utter failure. Mr. Frith 
professes to believe that it would have been 
ser on his own part ul he had followed the 
exal of the gentleman from Slickville, and 


had retired upon the laurels he had won in his 


i 


effort at literature; but he need not 
ize for his second shot, nor fear for its 

He has made another and a palpable 
d his readers have every reason to con- 
ite themselves that his guu has two 


Frith began the study of his art in the 


schools of Mr. Sass aud of the Royal Academy 


more 
fellow 
A B 

t 

( if 
cs il 
comm 


Marriage 


buthOr 


Augus 


} 


fessio 
Wilk 


fol 


rel 
tabi 
Beside 
table 
life, a 


only t 


bit Wiis 


Leéch, 


than half a century ago, Among his 
pupils were Edward Lear, author of 
ok of Nonsense,” Jacob Bell, who be- 
ed to the British nation some of its rar- 
treasures, John Phillip, R.A., who was 
ssiovned by the Queen to paint “The 
of the Princess Royal,” Henry O'Neil, 
of “Eastward Ho!’ Alfred Elmore, 
tus E and Edward Ward: and late1 
brought into intimate social and pro- 
il contact with Eastlake, Constable, 


Ett Chantry, the Landseers, Shee, 


ud many other eminent artists, not 


ting Turner, to whose vacant seat at the 


of the Academy he was elected in 1852. 
s all of these, he has known every no- 
man of his period, and in every walk of 
d what he has to say of them has not 
he merit of freshness a il apparent truth, 


but is exceedingly well said. Many of his 
thumb-nail portraits are gems in their way, 
notwithstanding the smallness of his canvas, 
while some of his kit-kats and his full-leneth 
figures give one a better idea of his widely dif. 
fering ibjeets than can be found in any other 
of the branches of his twin arts He deseribes 
Etty, for instance, as “‘a very curious-looking 
ma his head is much too large for his body ; 
he is very much marked with the small-pox ; 
in short, he is what is called a regular vulgar- 
looking, clodhopping Yorkshireman (Mr. Frith 


is a Yorkshire man himself]; but as soon as 


he sp 


has n 


havior In the same letter, written to his 
mother in 1235 and when he was in his seven- 
t vear, he says, * I have been introduced 
to ft mortal Wilki« He is a very tall, 
vn Scotchman, a very surly-looking man, 
b e gentleman it s behavior.” But 
1¢ dismisses Constable and Eastlake with the 


eaks, all the impression that his ugly face 
de upon you wears off, and you are at 
surprised at his great gentlemanly be- 


remark that they “are both very nice 


saying nothing about the “ gentlemar 


havior,” which seems to have been a s 
vas exhibited by the ot] 
For deportment Mr. Frith unquestio 
the greatest admiration. He calls A 
Saxe-Coburg a beautiful prince, quite as 


to him as it 


some as any hero of a fairy tale, and adi 


he “was, bevond question, not o 


a 


but physi illy also, one of the most rr 
able men of his own or any other tine 
t 


prince added the most gracious and 


e most fascinati outward appearans 
manner that could be imagined.” Hi: | 
eray would have enjoyed this picture of H 
Life-Up-Stairs! 


Mr. Frith, however, is not always so fl 


a 


ing to hissubjects. Adelaide Procter he 
‘very charming, but Nature had been ver 
kind to her in respect of personal appeara 
I fear it could not be denied that the autho 
of ‘The Lost Chord,’ ar dso many other beaut 
poems, Was a very plain person indeed.” I 
artist is occasionally as cruel as photograp!] 
his sketches, and there is somethi ¢ startli 
the facts he discloses from time to time 
be told that Charles Kingsley stuttered is 


enough, but who will believe that Lanudor 

only dropped his h’s consistently and co 

ally, but as continually and as consiste 

put them where they did not belong ? f 


These examples of the contents of Mr.] 
second volume are selected indiseriminat 
from hundreds of paragraphs equally as ¢ 
taining and characteristic, for it is a simple n 
ter to quote from a book « very page of whi 


quotable. Some of tl 


1¢ less personal and mor 
rious chapters are as valuable in theirown, 

as those which have been mors particular 
dwelt upon here, notably those relating 
‘Fashion in Art,” “Ignorance of Art,’ "S 
pository Pictures,” “ Book Illustrators,” * 1 
lish Art and French Intluence,” and “ Self-ce 
sion and Other Matters.” He has a most p 
found respect for the Old Masters, and of some 
the modern men—Hogarth, Turuer, Leslie, 
Landseer—he cannot speak in too high praise 
while he has many a pleasant word to say 
lenniel, Du Maurier, and the excellent men of 
the present day. Concerning the critics 
art, however—not excluding Mr. Ruskin 
is hardly so laudatory, although it is 
easy to see what hatm the critics can h: 
done to Mr. Frith. No matter how hard the: 
may have tried to injure him, his fame and his 


ive 


position are entirely assured. He has achieved 
greatness and wealth, his pictures have been 
reproduced by all the arts of all the copyis 


and his name and his works are known, and 


t 


favorably known, to his art-loving countrymen 
of his own generation. 

That he has bottled away at least a jorun 
ful of further reminiscences, which hereattet 
he will fire at and hit, every one who has 
watched Mr. Frith’s previous feats of marks 
manship will sincerely wish. 
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MEXMIREE charmingly illustrated articles, e1 
| titled Our Journey to the Hebrides ere 
ty j P ributed to HARPER’S MAGAZINE last year 
| Jos und Eliza Robins Pennell, two 
{ obser\ dl tell t American trave ers 
) ere ¢ to confess, before they set 
out this particular excursion 
ine is a country about which 
ind of which they kuew less; : 
do have been very much more to their 
I “r f they had been pern tted to re-d 


ver the unknown side of Holland or the 
France instead, 
ot High- 
had 


ored departments of 


Phey had heard of 


Lowlands 


5 s, of Melrose and of Stirling, but they 
I | very little, and that little they had 
e forgotten; while the rest of their know- 
edu vas made up of a confused impression 
Macbeth, Kidnapped, White Heather, and 
| Heart of Mid-Lothian; of Skye terriers 
L of Shetland shawls; of blasted heaths 
lL of hills of mist; of Covenanters and of 
: I » Roy. They thought and they still seem 
' think that oatmeal is an abomination, 
vere unwilling to accept whiskey toddy 
™ i steady diet, and they spoke and still 
ul eak—of haggis with absolute and undis 
; i sed contempt. The farther they went the 
’ ‘4 re they were reminded that to travel in 
Scotland is to travel through the Waverley 
Novels, and these to them were but a name. 
Since their return they have tried to read 
? Seott, and they do not hesitate to admit that 
; ey are not thrilled by the daring deeds of 
” o he MaeGregor, and that they find Sir Walter's 
y description of the erypt of Glasgow Cathedral 
stupid and dull! That every Scotchman, and 
every Seotchman’s son, at home and abroad, 
from the Orkneys to the Aucklands, should 
resent this, was of course to be « x pec t ad; and 
dian the disinterested on-looker who has never seen 
a the Hebrides except in Scottish novels and 
24 4 Scottish song—is lost in amazement at the 
- , etures brought back by Mr. and Mrs. Pen 
- nel], and at the courage they have displayed 
ts In painting that far-away land of romance 
a . and Husery as they saw if, or thought they 
; sawit. That they are entirely honest in theit 
, descriptions is evident on every page, but that 


ey are strongly prejudiced would be quite 


as evident even if they had not been honest 
enough to admit it themselves. They found 


I y to the Hebrides 


RoBINS PENNELI Illustrated. Post 


ELIZABETH 
t rk: Harper and Brothers. 


Svo, Cloth New 





I l they | lL stirred 1p mothe \l ra) 
I es What their Scottish erit Ss enil 
t bum-bee | Ke or, as the Sasanac ‘ I s 
es it, a hornet’s me | ustead of re ( vr 
they reiterate their or lst ‘ t 
story of their unfortunate j they 
. Vv present SO ‘ iru ook 
form. 
In their Preface they say that they ed 





far enough to see the count: s the ‘ ve 
it has seldom been seen bv ordit tra ers 
und that in a purely physieal wa was the 
most miserable trip that in be imagined i 
any civilized land; because 1 we 
upon the badness of the weathe cL thre 
fatigue of walking, they deny t eves 
were shut to everything else, and they ire 
satistied that they give the best i n 
concise description of the western Highlands 
and Islands of Seotland that can 1 ‘ 
when they say,“ We found the whole cou 
BEAUTIFUL and full of the most WONDE! I 
EFFECTS” (the emphasis is their o : “but 
wel t add that it is the m i ible 
to travel through, and its people are t most 
down-trodden, on God’s earth.” Phis is very 
strong language, for “ God’s earth a v 


and there are autocrats in Russia, con 


Ireland, land 


piace 


stabies ras in 


1 


Indian traders in certain portions of the 
American continent; and to borrow and beg 
and to get a man’s own, this earth fi one 
end of it to another is, take it all all, the 
very worst earth perhaps that ever was known. 
If Mr. and Mrs. Pennell had looked as hard, 
through the same rainy weather, and w e suf 


fering from the same blistered feet, the would 


have 





found, no doubt, bitter misery among 
prosperous Hollanders and among the smi 
French; but if they have succeeded calling 
the attention of the landlords and the govern 
ment to the wretchedness that most assuredly 


does exist among Highland erofters, and have 


done anything to better the cone ‘ of a 
race they believe to be down-trodde they 
may be forgiven the strength of their adjec 
tives and the one-sidedness of their \ on3 
although no self-respecting Seotchm can 


of haggis and pat 
ot 
irmless and 


ation of the Wi 


ever excuse their abuse 
] 


riteh, their denunciation an occasional in- 


dulgence in the ] 

their want 

of the North 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell found 


in the Hebrides than the y Were conscious of 


Hhecessary 
ol of apprecl 


more to enjoy 


1 





: 
| 
' 
' 
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t ‘ According to their own showing 
rain upon them, even when 

( ’ mw; the sun and the stars some 
tine e upon them, and the moon itself 
| l l ( Lheatricai wa The 
‘ rol vs nade a cheertul sound in 
1 ‘ i e plaids of the mie i} lit 
} eyes In the ma ers of the 
HH t found some y of that 
‘ i ] ( l Repu Cans are sup 
} ( to ‘ L irtes Wi 1IS not cru 
Hh iy ( 1 itendency toc feeven 
] yy il Sin that part of thie orld 
l particulai that the Highland 
) " iria wore clean wl t caps and 
l un the ivellers found an excellent 
lune Phe ns at Iona the contess to 
be be ful, not only with the beauty of im 
pressiveness it with a grace and refinement 
of detail which they did not look for in the 


far north; and one night at Tarbet ** The 


black rocks of the mountain-side softened into 
purple shad s against the gold of sky and 


sea, and in this glory the hovels and the peo 


ple and the misery disappeared. And when 


tiie sank behind the western waters and 
the gold faded there fe ll a great peace over 
the ind, and with it began the twilight 
that lingered until it grew into the coming 
a 

rhe clo ud the 1 s, the mists the mel 
ancho unl the monotony, which are so try 

rin re tv, and sound so dreary in the let 


ter-press, add to the charm of the drawings, 
which are Mr. Pennell’s share of the work. 


He has never before been so happy with his 


pencil, despite the misery he depicts. His 
illustrations restore to the Highlands all the 
poetry and the romance of which Mrs. Pen- 
nell would have robbed them, and make the 


‘Journey to the Hebrides” a pleasant one, 
even to the honest men and bonnie lassies 


they have horrified and shocked in the narra 


Sin COLIN CAMPBELL and his bronzed vet- 
erans ) bare legs and tartan kilts play an 


important part in the little story of Uncle Pe- 

{ ritten for little folk by Mr. George 
rl The scene opens With ash pwreck 
and deeds of daring at Land’s End, on the Cor 
nish coast, but the greater part of the action 
takes place in India during the terrible mutiny 
of thirty vears ago, when Highland soldiers 
fought so gallantly for the good cause, and 


when a High wid girl, who never knew how 
miserable she ought to have been in her High 
land home, was the first to hear “the slogan 
of the MaeGregor, the grandest of them a’,” as 


t brought relief to Lueknow, and life, and 


more than lite, to the unhappy women in the 


Joe Stetson. who was left in Trust to Unele 





Peter by the winds and the Waves, Was a ric. 
headed honest brave boy, whom « 


whether he be brave or not, will envy 


mire, and will follow with absorbed 


from his naval school at Plymouth to his \ 


toria Cross at Allahabad. Phe India 


dents are forcibly told, the horrors of wa; 


not dwelt upon, and the glories perhaps 
too easily won; but there is an air of Poss 
ity and probability about it all which s] 
the author's familiarity with his subject, « 
from close reading or actual observation. ; 
will hold the attention of olde r readers as we 
as of the Young People for whom it was wri 
ten, and to whose Series it belongs. 

Mr. Perry’s description ofa review upon t] 
field contains an excellent picture of t wo of the 
British leaders in India, which is worth cor 
densil pha here as an ey ample of the difference 
the stuff of which heroes are made. Sir Co 
( ump be ll’s face was se arred and weatlhe r-beat 
en, and bore all the marks ofa lifetime of war 
His close-cropped curly gray hair surmounted 
face that told ofdetermination and strength. Hi 
was dressed plainly, only the star on his breast 
and a whole line of small colored ribbons te 
ing of his fifty years of war service; while Sit 
Hugh Rose, who rode by his side, was dressed 
with scrupulous care, his exquisitely cut whis 
kers and smooth face, just slightly tinged a 
reddish brown that seemed almost to hint at 
paint, setting off a slight, graceful, almost et 
feminate tigure. Sir Hugh belonged to the 
class of * dandy ofticers” in whom the Duke of 
Wellington did not hesitate to put his trust 
It is recorded of him that he was more afraid 
of getting a speck of dirt on his uniform at 
the Crimea than of facing the whole Russian 
force. In India, as Mr. Perry exhibits him, 
he fought like a tiger while he looked like a 
lady; and one of the most important lessons 
Uncle Peter's boy learned in that campaign 
was the unexpected fact that honor peereth 
sometimes in the finest as well as the meanest 
habit 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Farje on’s Toilers of Babylon? is 
not by any means a boy’s story, there is a boy in 
it who is as good and as boyish as if he had been 
created especially for the amusement and in- 
struction of boys and girls. He is original and 
unique, and heismade to point an excellent mot 
al. Both Mr. Perry’s boy and Mr. Farjeon’s boy 
were Left—the one in Trust, the other in Pawn 

but they had little else in common. ‘Timothy 
Chance rimothy no man knows why, Chance 
because of the predominance of that element 
in his infantile career—wrapped in an old 
shawl and peacefully sleeping, was f¢ und one 
Saturday nigl 
story opens, upon the counter of a pawnbroker’s 


t, about a dozen years before the 


shop, and never redeemed. His life was spent 
in the lower quarters of the modern Babylon 
Toilers of Babylon. A Novel. By B. L. FarsEon 


Harper's Frank Square Library &vo, Paper, 40 
cents. New York: Harper and Brothers 
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the Thames, and among the } paper a tew ars ago, as he s le} 


» their name to the book. His n The Weaker Vessel. a new story « “ 


. who had more pledges of his) times in England, just completed by Mi 


! 
ould comfortably carry, had no- Christie Murray, who has a good deal of Scotch 


to do with his support, and what he be blood of his ownto boast of. * The Weaker Ves 
tirely to his own grit and to — sel,” which deals, among other current topies, 
He was faithful and honest, with the artistic and philosophic t 


ive. He kept hens and he sold humbues of English society, 
ne, and he tlew about on the wi Lappeal to be thotthe great 


s dorkings like a cherub in a Christ readers in the present day, to 


me, doing good on all sides read for the story and those wl 
ers of Babylon” is a return to Mr. style. Vill skim through 
lier and better style; itshows the over it to become at once deep): 


s master Dickens without any the people and their attairs 


yimitation. TimothyChance until they discover how 
hool of Rob the Grinder and of second wil litt ntertal 


being based upon either; while plot, although li wet greatel 
ners suggests Richard Carstone out of the talk of the book than out 

s father suggests Tackleton talkers themselves, notwithstanding 

d, although not more than Dick that it is by no means what is vulgai 


one or Gradgrind and Tackleton sug “a talky novel.” Mr. Macllray’s remarks ai 


original, forcible, and alway 
Toilers with whom Mr. Far ing to; but the members ot 
his story dwell in the east * Association” and their jarg 
ich Mr. Besant is so fond; an f Beauty,” the “* Vanity of 
ands by Mr. Besant’s side 1 1 and“ The deve lope nt of the 
down-trodden poor agai he following the laws which gover 


ference, or the intentional op- opment of the inert conglomerate n 
he landlords of England,the men the like, are quite as enjoyable. Mr. Murray 
ament to make laws for the has seen enough of the absurdity of ultra-cul 

ation of the people. The picture ture to picture it with cood natured conte nipt, 

able tenement in Church Alley and the reader of this ** Weaker Vessel” of his 

Mr. Farjeon in Chapter XXX. of who does not skip—will find no little mental 
loilers of Babylon” will make the most prohit and recreation in his des« riptions of the 
ider shudder, although he asserts sham enthusiasts in art who do not know a 

true, and that he dare not print Rubens from a Vandyek; and the sham enthu 
itful details which he himself siasts in humanity who would not part with 
iat these writers, and their fellow a dime to save their neighbors trom starva 
whose field is the press of Great tion; and the sham enthusiasts in poetry who 

» doing excellent work there is are as wooden under their wooden simpers as 
landlords can no longet ple: | wooden barbers’ blocks; and the sham enthu 

heir exense; public attention is siasts in friendship who stick pins and needles 

ard them too strongly for them any into the wax earicatures of their fi 
tounload their responsibility upon their soon as their friends’ backs are tu 


The owners, and the owners alone, best of all,in his descriptions ol 
ind fatten upon these systems, and they enthusiasts in the last new fad of atheism 


are accountable in justice for the evils are deadly afraid of ghosts and say their p 
ich undoubtedly they are the prime cause. ers on the sly.” 

remedy is theirs to apply, and if it is not Sebastian Dolmering Jones, one of the most 
ed soon, the power of doing so may be inoffensive of Mr. Murray’s artistic hypocrites, 


en out of their hands. There are misery who is so true to his kind that he must have 


oppression i London greater than exist been drawn from life, is made by) the author to 
he Hebrides, while there are no beau prove the truth of the very unexpected but 
ry or wonderful effects to soften the very comforting doetrine that the bore, no 
here falls no great peace over tl matter how much of a bore he is, may some- 

y time; and there is no coming times have his uses. Jack Denhain, the young 
which is to meet the twilight) journalist, who is Mr. Murray’s mouth-piece 1 

angs over all. the present volume, and who te the story of 
—_— “The Weaker Vessel” in the first person, found 


A ScorcHuMAN very unlike the miserable Jones the bore so exasperating on first ac 


Ottish crofters who fill Mrs. Pennell’s pages, quaintance that he could hardly resist his im 
ly unlike the Scottish heroes of Mr. pulses to assault him; later Jones's foibles be 
ile, although quite as Seotch in his 

ker Veasel. A Novel. By D 

Harper's Franklin ’ Lil 


own way, is Mr. Alexander Macliray, the par- 
eu irly respectable Scot who conducted the - Paper, 0 cent Ne 
ted v, Pape cents. N 


he Paris office of a leading London 








: 
. 
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1h um to retleet that in the 
al hb led I lit ever was 

dso his most despond 

es became a sort of invigora 


thei 
renders 
t 
e too 
¢ 
ses of f 


es upon 


fellow-men, but those 
\ » read for style 

} to | em is il 
eiro Lppere 
here to say ot Tlie 
80 terested and so 
r, Who reads for stor 


oveis ecu he had 
ot ¢ the remark of an 
overnme! madd Con 
States re based pon 
ind the philosophy of 
this saving that 
smin the view of hu 
des the American in- 
t work otmen whom 
original sin, and 


eave open tor trans 
ee al poss bly le 


eaders to compare the 


lratted with the enthu 


Frenchmen of 1789. It 
ee of race tempera 
of fundamental ideas, 
Mr. W. J. Cocker, in 
ited States? notes the 


ubiquitous Seotehman 


it the 
e front whether he be in Paris 
ind who was never known to 
til Mr. and Mrs. Pennell met 
rides a season or 80 ago, is ina 
sible for the composition of the 
f the land we live in: for those 
ed ith eare both documents 
on d Washington and their 
to the Co ntion based, con- 
onsciously, the Constitution of 


the Solemn League and 


reh of Seotland, in the 


le volume is simply a 


in Which the author has 


ful in presenting In a 


se way the intluences and con- 
rendered our Constitution a ne- 
deseribing, fully as the char 
ork w permit, the powers and 
our particular form of govern 
referring briefly to the principles 
S By W. J 





of veri nt e describes thie ré ; 
es to the mother c¢ I 
al tes the vari« ( 
formation of oceasi 
colonial leagues for mutual defence, 
brought about a union of all the e 
the war of Independence against the 
ment of George the Third He po ts 


defects of the Confederation and the « 
ties the tramers of our Constitution 1 


Ldocument that would be 


able to all parties and to all seetions H 
not attempt to describe the constitut 
thi several States, but contines his a 
strictly to the Federal Constitutic its 
Hyech so athpile ih its s¢ ype and so sugy 
in its provisions that a single volume is 
large enough to contain the outline ot 


tory or the story of its effeet upon thos 
subseribe to it. 

Mr. Gladstone has pronounced the Con 
tion of the United States to be “the most 
derful work ever struck otLata given t 
the brain and purpose of man”’-—an opin 
which the great English commoner stan 


It was first framed by « 


gates from the different States, and ther 


mitted to the people of the States, in conv 
tions, for thei ipproval, After its adoptior 


became the f 


ndamental law of the la 
hecessary elections were held, Sei tors 
Representatives were chosen, and George W 
ington, just a hundred years ago this m« 

of April, in the city of New York, took the « 

of office, and pledged himself to “ presei 
protect, and defend the Constitution of 1 
United States” . document which not « 
citizen of the United States in a hun 
thousand has ever read, while not one cit ( 
in fifty thonsand realizes what it and its tra 
ers have done tor the formation of a more yp 
fect union, for the insurance of domestic tra 
quillity, for provision for the common detence, 
reneral welfare, and for 


for promotion of the 
the securing of the blessings of liberty to om 
selves and to our posterity. 

The truth of the motto quoted by Mr. Cocke 
on his title page, that “freedom and free in 
stitutions cannot long be maintained by an 
people who do not understand the nature of 
their own government,” is not for an instant 
to be questioned; and it is equally true that 


no single individual of the people ean begin 
too early the study of the political history 
of the rovernment under which he is born. 
Hence in preparing his text-book for s hool 
uses Mr. Cocker has done much for the en 
lightenment of future voters and of embryo 


voters’ wives, and has done as good work tn 
explaining our laws as is done by the law 
makers themselves. He presents ay yume ad 
mirably arranged, clearly printed, and above 
all supplemented with the Index which is 
as important to a work of this kind as 1s 


a constitution essential to the welfare of a 


state, 
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BY L 


MOTLEY w 
in public 


AUREN‘ 


JOHN LOTHROP as a 
who never said anything 
without having something to say ; 
le 
ise of the Dutch Republic 
United 
of John of 
the 


iow beautifully 


s said well. 
.” his “ His 
d his “ Life 
Barneveld” le 


world might he 


said was alway 
Netherlands” a 
spoke 


a ar; and how 


} 
i 
} 
i 


ind spoke all the 


orld well knows. In his whispered 
to the 


wn family, as presented in the two vol 


ces to his friends and members 


] 


tf his Correspondence, just made publie, 


peaks equally to the point in a clear low 


l proper emphasis and expression, 


) refined and s« holarly Eng! sh. By rare 
1 fortune, o1 by equally rare forethought, 
f his letters seem to have been preserved 
those to whom they were addressed, from 


note ot the sch 0] 


-boy of ten, recording the 
third best” akin 
. of all, 
» about the p Vy way 
dren. rhe e 
the letters are printe das they were writ- 
that he has withheld only sueh por- 
believes Mr. Motley himself, in his 
for the 
good judgment, would 
omitted. That Mr. Curtis 
of the work delicate ly and 
no one can question. He has ye rmitted 
Mr. Motley 


sympathy, 


g his 


of loving 


in“ 
full 


s of his children’s 


was” 


} 


last 


} 
ne 


*to the 


Sie 


letter 


itor in his Preface ns 


expilal 


ns as ne 
consideration 


thoughtful feelings of 


ind 


ished to be 


others his own 


in 
s done his sh 


are 


to show himself as a man of gener- 


ous affectionate disposition, and 


ost amiable character, without revealing any 
{the tender, innocent secrets of his beautiful 
mestic life. 

Dean Stanley, from the pulpit of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, said of the man whose mortal part 
he had just laid in the of Kensal 
Green, * The hand of death has removed from 
elling-place among us one of the bright- 

vlits of the Western hemisphere the 
high-spirited patriot, the faithful friend of 
Engla 
and indefatigable historian who told, as none 
fore him had told, the history of the rise and 
truggle of the Dutelh Republic, almost a part 
Dean Stanley with truth could 
sail much more than this, for he knew of 


y the man, the son, the husband, the fa- 


cemetery 


his dw 


est li 


ul’s best and purest spirits, the brilliant 


f his own,” 


have 


Motle 


Correspondeuce of John 
by GeorGce WILLIAM Cr 
th, Uneut Ed 
Harper and Brothers 


res. a 


E Hv’ 


TON 


ther, the : 
what the world inter 
brief but 


some ten ve 


friend, by close persona 1 
red from D 
atlectionate ‘“* Memoir, 

o, and what it me 
Motley’s ow 


With those 


irs ag 
positively from M1 n famili: 

him best 
as Mr. Motley’s 
pictures of himself 


of the 


respondence who k ew 


Quite as interesting uncon- 


scious are the pietu 


drew prominent men of all natio 


professions with whom he was In 


of all 
t social contact 
raeil, Brough 
Macaulay, Kinglake, Th: 
ton, Dickens, Grote, and the 


of these sketches can be quote cd here 


into intimate Bismarck, 


ii 
Palmerston, 


r peers, q)) 


eray has the appearance of a colossal . 
flaxen 


a roundish face 


th, white, shiny ringlety hair, 


SMi0°0 


alas, with advancing vears, 
with a little dab of a nose, upon which it is a 
perpetual wonder how he keeps his spectacles, 
a sweet but rather piping voice, with some 
thi of the treble 
very tall slightly stooping figure.” Concer 
that of Lord 
Brougham, Mr. Motley is equally happy in his 

At Day” at 
wrote, more 


Lord 


snow-white 


childish about it, and a 


ing another famous British nose, 


* Commemoration 
“Nothing 

than Brougham’s figure, 

gaunt, with hair 

black porringer, and with his wonderful nose 


1 
aescriprror 


Oxtord, he could le ab- 


surd long and 


under the great 


wagging li ,as he hitched 


he ly from side to side 
up his red petticoats [Commemoration robes ] 
and stalked through the mud.” 
These selections from the li 
side of Mr. Motley’s letters are 


t and cheerful 
by no means a 
fair example of the gravity and dignity of the 
He looked at lift 
way, and the last few years of his life, u 
pily, How an 


wrote time 


two volumes. in a serious 
hap 
d what he 


were serious enough. 


of his resig- 


to his intimates at the 
nation of the Austrian mission, and of his re 
tirement from the court of St. James, Mr. Cut 
Phat 
had 


o very 


tis, and no doubt wisely, has withheld. 
he felt deeply upon the 
every reason to feel deeply 
The happier 
prosperous periods of his honorable career 


subject—and he 


one or ts 
nd more 


he 


upon, and all of 


brief allusions show. 


would have wished to dwell 
these have been most carefully preserved. 
The 


are beautiful examples of book-imaking; 


two volumes of the “ Correspondence” 
thie 
paper is of the finest quality and the margins 
generous. The Index adds greatly to the val 
ofthe work for future reference, and the portrait 
is an admirable specimen of the engraver’s art. 
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The Mor Trap ! Other Farces,? by Mr. W 


1). dhe ‘ ad seem to be a tnisnomer, 
\ st iL reful reading of these delight 
‘ ipies ol e modern domestic drama, as 
collected in book form, only serves 

t eth the orig ilimmpression that they 
‘ et t farce; ind pure comedy at 
Comedy n be detined as a dramatic 
position of an amusing character, in which 
tiv er faults, follies, actions, and pas 
sof mankind are represented and satirized 
on the other hand, is a low style of com 
personal qualities and actions 

‘ verated for the purpose of exciting 
rt ad laughter, without regard to any of 
iws of proba ity or possibility Com 

s cheertul reality; farce is coarse ab 


“y ot singularly becoming texture, employ- 
ge tiie ist moment of expectance before the 
rival of her guests to * Five O'clock Tea” in 
mareh yup and down in front of the loi ur 

rrol her drawing-room, looking over her 


shoulders for different ettects of the drifting 
that eda l train, now advance nye upon her 


' = 
mica th certain little bobs and bows, now 


retreating from it with a variety of fan prac- 


tice and elaborate courtesies, is neither absurd 
nor ¢ igverated: she is emphatically a dra 





matic composition, whose character 1s 
nad essentially amusit She is not only prob 


le and possible, she is reality itself If, as 


Mr. Howells represents her, she tinally con 


descends to bur esque 1 the series of g 

maces and “mouths” she makes at the re 

sponsive reflex, she burlesques no one but 
hers f. and she never degenerates into farce. 
Mr. W s Campbell, standing in pleased con- 
templation of Mrs. Somers’s manceuvres, which 
ire not intended for his i spection, sees and 


appreciates “her fine comedy manner” as it is 
displaved in the cleverly assumed look of sm 
prise with which she turns to greet the visitor 
she sees in the mirror, but has not permitted 
herself to seem to see. The heroine of this 
little play is a queen of comedy as well as of 
ear ok every drawing-room she enters is her 
stage. every man she addresses is her audi 
ence, every part she plays is carefully studied; 

d ouly a few discerning members of het 


»>sex are admitted behind the scenes. 


The step between comedy and farce in the 
dramatic literature of the present day is a 
very short one, and very easily taken; the 
majority of the comedies written for the regu- 


lar stave are styled, on the bills, ** farce-come- 
dies.” and when a faree is attempted it is ad 
vertised as a “comedy-farce.” Mr. Howells’s 
farees are not even faree-comedies, Polonius 
ikl have deseribed them as * pal oral-com 
ical”; they hold the speculum up to nature, 
they retlect men and women as they live and 


7 , > Other “ae. Ry W.D. How 
sicirialla strated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $100. New York: 
Harper and brothers 





sy ik and move, they are excellent ry 
fo old and you g, and they have on ny 
one occasion made even amateur thy 


ChHaUravie 


Iv ever { Dangerous Catspau Is put 1 


the stawe S % hievure as me od nay, a 
thing else Phere are slow musie and 
vyhts in every scene, and the plot IS 


with burg irs and b ry ars’ tools, with le 
and pawnbrokers, with priceless jewels 


detectives from Scotland Yard, with tire 


hand-to-hand encounters, with dai 
terns and anonymous letters. It is a 
Which will ce elit the admirers of “ Phe Le 
venworth Case” and “ File No. 113": wl 

a study of character and as literature 
Widest sense of that much-abused term 
better than either of these. As is to be 
pected in a novel to which Mr. David Chris 
Murray puts his name, it abounds in good ta 
and in common-sense quaintly express 
Some of the remarks of Mr. Prickett, the « 
tective, who “takes notes but does not wi 
them down,” are well worth repeating It 
his opinion that “the major part of peo; 
ruins their memories with reading nov 
and songs and trash.” He indulges himse 
only in professional reading, eriminal cases 
law re ports, ane some times the advertiseme 

n The Daily Telegraph. Wis head, as he looks 
at it, contains a piece of machinery in motio 


Which is bound to go, and must have son 


ng to work on; and he is very careful never 
to clog the wheels with “ treac ly verses” or the 
like He does not pretend to say that he re 
members everything he has seen, but it is his 
proud boast that he never forgets anything he 
has looked at. Leave books alone, is his motto, 
kee ) the head clear and the eyes open, and 
when you look at things, /ookeat them—tle 
emphasis being his own. He does not wish to 
be understood as despising book-learning by 
any means; if he should live to be old-aged 
he intends to have areal burst at it; but while 
he’s got his way to make he looks upon book 
learning as a luxury which he cannot afford 
Dr. Elphinstone, a Scottish scientist of no 
little renown, is quite as pleasant a companion 
in his way as Mr. Prickett. He has all of the 
directness of speech for which his countryme i 
are distinguished, and a good deal of that hu 
mor in which they are generally supposed to 
be lacking; and he dismisses “ the local yokel” 
who figures as a constable in a rural parish as 
a*“thing who might make a decent gate-post, 
if you planted him,” but who is fit for nothing 
else Dr. Elphinstone’s friend Arnold Esden, 
the military-looking “cleric,” as he is termed 
in the book, is a muscular Christian hero of a 
familiar type, although entirely original in 
many respects; and his own account of his 


3 4 Dangerous Catspaw. A Novel. By Davin Curis 
Tre Murray and Henry Murray. [J/arper’s Frank 
Square Library 8vo, Paper, 30 Cents. New York 
Harper and Brothers 
9 
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William 


Most 


ssionarv labors with one in his 


broke in a artistic 


ied 
best thing in the book. 


k. whose nose he 
before he 
,18 t he 


toucl his heart or his con 


“A Dangerous Catspaw” bears upon its title- 
re the jo of Mr. David Christie 
und Mr. Henry Murray. Perhaps the 
the fire 


Ss responsible for 
so rare 


t hames 


gyentieman 1 


iwe of the substantive “ cleric,” 


1 English books since Bish 


and already obsolete in Amer- 


»> be met with i 
» Horsl 
i.and for the piece of curious moral sentiment 
eh forms “ the ta The 

» which pervades the story, that a burg- 

ir is not to be if he and 
teals to cover the results of previous delin- 
nd that he is to be pardoned alto 


y's d iV, 
e¢” of the melodrama. 


blamed breaks in 


wnc1es, a 


vether if he attempts suicide when his offence 


s clis¢ ered, is c¢ rtainly unusual and danger- 
ous: and when the authors say in the closing 
igraph that they are ine lined to put more 
ist in their favorite thief at this hour than 
led fai 
the honest, 
Murray's 


ho blameless 
healthy 


previous 


men W have rly 


s, they do not 
ie of Mr. David Christie 


wy 


echo 
WOKS, 


French Janet* Franco- 
middle of the eighteenth 
ntury, When George and Caroline De- 
ders of the Faith of Great Britain, and when 
juis, the fifteenth of that name, reigned over 
e long-suffering people who were getting 


Mrs. TYTLER’S is a 


ittish story of 


} 


thie 


were 


uly to eut off his grandson’s head. 


Jean 
te Ste. Barbe, Pearlin Jean ( pearlin or pearl 
), Scotch, a species of lace made of thread or 
k), or French Janet, as she is variously call- 
might have been the maternal grandmamma 
Rebecca Sharp, who, it will be remembered, 
of French Although Miss 
Sharp was small and slight in person, pale, 


is extraction. 
sandy-haired, and with eyes habitually cast 
Madame Ste. Barbe tall, 
ylack-browed, black-eyed woman, with full 
red lips and a dash of natural carmine in her 
brown cheeks, they had many characteristics 
The heroine of the present tal 
had genuine conversational talents, rather dar 


Ing 


down, while was a 


In common. 


than winning; 


¢; she had been a penniless 
orphan permitted to grow up among the wait- 
ing-maids and lackeys of her wealthy rela- 
ms in Paris, without care and without moral 


trawing ; 


she had been disposed of in marriage 
to anequally penniless and worthless occupant 
of a sineecure in the office of a Farmer-Genet 
al,—a husband who did her the favor of blow 
marred her 
As a widow she was given to 
-suppers, Porcheron card - tables 
unlimited stakes were rule ; 
was devoted to the depraved society and un- 
healthy amusements of the time and place 
in which she lived; a: 


lng out his own brains before he 
life altogethe Yr. 
opera balls, 


where the she 


id she was one of the 
* French Janet. ANovel. By Sanau TYTLER 


per's Franklin Square Library 8vo, Paper, ¢ 
New York: Harper and Brotuers. 


most accomplished weavers of lace in t] 


try, carry gabout upon herown beaut 
the examples of her art 


not sell, her title, Pearlin 


son all Which she 
Je 


character as this should 


hence an 


have 


hold 


had not appeared 


That such a 
created orena 


g havoe in the Spartan house 
ot 


r 
t 
i Scottish laird, even if she 
sh ipe ofa goblin damned, 


Whi inted 


ocent 


ques ionable 


be wondered at she ha 


Windygates and the im young squire Is 
haunted, 


deseribed in 


not very clearly detined ; but low she 
het 
entertarin i 
lytier has made a careful study of the 
life of the Freneh 
other days, as her “ Huguenot Family,” pub- 
and 
not less happy in her portrayal of the 
the 
high degree in the shire of Rox bureh, Scot 
the ot * French 
Janet's” posthumous att Phe l; 
as true to their 
the 


, and the maiden of 


and how ghost is laid, are 


avery Wa 


Mrs. 


domestic 


v 


and English of 


v0, has clearly shown: 


lished many years a 
she Is 


manners and customs of folk of low and 
ind, 
who made 


were recipients 


ention,. and 
his leddy at Windygates 
life the mid 
Hotel de Chalonus in Paris 

Deer Hough, with hersimple ways, is as worthy 
of the flesh, the 
turess of point d’ Alengon aud Valenciennes, 


urd 
ive 


as are luke the duchess at 


admiration Was, in adven- 


as 
Whose perturbed spirit she put to rest. 


of 


columns 


CAPTAIN KING has been telling the st 
*War-Time Wooing” the 
of Harper's Weekly during the past few months, 


Ty 
another in 
and with the same attention to detail, the same 
air of realisin, and the same soldierly straight- 
forwardness and simplicity which distinguish 
ed hisearliereftort at fiction. Captain King han- 
dles the pen as well as the less mighty sword, 
and in Between the Lines? he draws a series of 
pictures ot the battles of our civil 
it 


and 


adinirable 


wal There is plenty of action in his tal 


opens With tlame and smoke, and shout 


groan aud sabre-stroke, and on almost 


every 


page death-shots fall as thick and fast as ever 


] 


fell revolution modern 


Greece, 


the 
reader 


during 
The 


the horrors of actual war hears in one chapter 


ey Ith 


who knows nothing of 
the sullen booming of guns,sees the dust-clouds 


over \ 


limpses of wanderin 


roads, 
] 


rising dense and stifling irginia 


catches occasional ¢ 
head. 
In the next chapter a silence as of desolation 
has settled upon the land of which Captain 
King is writing; for all the fields, from Chan- 
tilly to Manassas, are he 
dead, and every slope and every green pasture 
Farm build- 
but 
blackened ruins, charred stumps, and scattered 


wnns with red battle-tlags tluttering ove 


peopled only with t 


is ridged with new-made graves 


and storehouses are nothing now 


ings 
ashes. Worn and dingy gray uniforms as they 
hailed with acclamation by 
while ju kets of blue, 


pass along are 


enthusiastic women, 
equally dingy and equally worn, are received 

> Bet reen f 
tain CHARLES 
New York 


he Lines, A Story of 
KING Illustrated 
Harper and Brothers. 


the War. By Cap 
Post 8vo, Cloth. 
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contemptuons silence, every shiut- 
ry ¢ r that is left standing being 
bolt unst them This is t 
h the me veneration, happily for 
s ’ Lit ad which perbaps it 
etore s so close at hand 

Cupid plays * Between thi 
t so prominent as the part of Mars, 


| 
camps of Federals 


ts results. 





He rules 





Clie as well as Confederates, 
his darts are t with certain aim, and Cupid 
like h ) Is his frie s often as he pricks 
! ‘ es. The Yankee officer falls, of course, 
in e with t daughter of Virginia, against 
v e fathe rother he is wing a cruel 
but it le vwlieves to be Lb hecessary ur. 
It the old story of a race divided against 
st Their ancestors had fou t on opposite 
sides t Wars of the Roses; they had tried 
t t < I hen the R vlheads op 
posed the Cavaliers md 4 en ie hou of 
st rt iS ¢ ‘ ed by the h ise of Guelpl : 
but the were vs of the same race, for all 
that: love is stronger than parties Ww, as it 
wa n the days of the L custers and th 
Har erians, and this America ol vhich 
bevins th hatred and bloe ed, ends with 
the pressing of a pair of soft Confederate lips 
! i the ugly sear a Virginia sabre had left 
across a bronzed New Jet cheel 
Pur last, the longest, and the most pretend- 
g, but by no! ius the best, of the quartett 
oft novels 1 er consideration this month is 
Lady Bluebeard by an anonymous author. Thi 
si e opens In the veritable garden of Edei 
s s now k rwn to Oriental travellers, a 
al k, desolate mars]! t ( nuddy waters 
( Lig al tl ) ites meet; and the 
eurt i ) Li ng full upon a 
wen { caim Ha SUPpPrisingiy pure snow 
\ I Ot the great Himalavas. The 
rious iracters are carried on aboriginal 
elepl tsa unels and donkeys, and on in 
tr! ® and rrelevant steam-boats, all over 
that Easter ounti il e queer love, set 
y strange t rs d talking a good deal of 
tha clever! MISE LISE ch is talked in the 
woks of Mr. Mallo« Lady Bluebeard, the 
erolme sadesci eadasa lithesome and lithe- 
SOME creature t \ Olt gray melan 
cho eve s seen the li t of flashing 
ste sO « English stories ot Lady 
Bluebeard’s s rl. ler cheeks are pale, her 
" e is sweet, she has the traditionally grace 
{ eas Of the three-volume voddess, het 
ma I + rresist mV Tas i ie nid Slie¢ S 
orig 1 the peculiar tint of her hai 
ch is “ho oOLores ul oug Whethel 
kwheat o1 er honey, or strained or in 
he comb, is not disclos Phe her vho tells 
I ( 5 4 the frst person, tray 
els at the expens f a member of his family 
6 ‘ B eAu r of ** Zit 
i X i ’ j Ry 
I r, 4 s Y Harper id Brothers 


of whom he invariably speaks as his “ dear o 
fool of an uncle”; and when Lady Bluelx 
assures him, in an early chapter, that he 
unquestionably that uncle’s nephew, the 
sai¢ reader is strongly inclined to agres 
her 

If the central figures of the tale are s 
times a little exaggerated, however, and 
erally absurd, their various adventures 


entertain a lar class of readers; and 





white-bearded sheiks, the nauteh girls, 
sleepy Arab encampments, the barbaric m 

of the Turkish minstrels, and all the sou 
and sights and experiences of that unfam 
land are brill antly and it would seem fa 
fully reproduced. -But what Lady Blue! 
sees and is told of pearl-tishing, for insta 
the accounts of the periis of the poor wret« 
who spend half of their lives under water 
descriptions of the pearis, their colors, tue 
values, and the surprising statement tl 
enormous quantities of false pearis from Bir 
mingham are yearly sent to India, are mux 
more interesting and instructive than Lad 
Bluebeard’s own talk about the tlood-gat« 
of Pactolus or the condition of women in the 
next world; and unnatural as it may appear 
her own fate at the end of the book will ex 
cite less general interest than the uncertainty 
vhich surrounds the fate of the poor drunke 
Oxford graduate she left diving for pearls one 
afternoon in the Persian Gulf, 


rut piece spoke n by the little Motley boy 
at Mr. Greene’s school, near Boston, in 1°24, 
will hardly be found in Mr. Ralfe’s collect 
{ Fuiry Tales in Prose and Verse: for this 
itest volume of the series of “ English Clas- 
sics for School Reading” is made up, for the 
most part, of the prose and verse of the menu 
and women who were Mr. Motley’s own con- 


emporaries in tiv world of letters: Lord 
Tennyson, Mrs. Mary Howitt, Mrs. Craik, 
Mr. William All nebanm, and the like. High 
and well-deserved praise has been given in 
these columns in previous months to Mr. Rolfe’s 
* Tales of Chivalry” and *“ Tales from English 
History.” The present volume is similar to 
these lh pian and scope, although the selec 
tions are suited perhaps to the wants of a 


younger class of students. Mr. Rolfe’s system 
is an admirable one, and it is admirably cai 
ried out in this as in previous instances. The 
Notes at the end of the book are simple and 
exhaustive, and that some of them are intend- 
ed for instructors as well as scholars detracts 
nothing from the valne of the series. They 
are particularly adapted to thé intellectual 
wants of both classes, and to teachers as well 
as to taught they can be conscientiously ree- 
ommended, as can the briefer foot-notes upon 
almost every page. 

I Tales in Prose and Verse 
a Recent Literatur Edite 
J. Routre, A.M., Litt. D 
Readi Illustrate 1 


ected from Early 
ites, by WILLIAM 


h Classics rs 








York : Harper and Brothers 
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